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HIE  JEWS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.* 


The  history  of  the  Jews  is,  in  many  as¬ 
pects,  tlie  greatest  episode  in  tlie  history 
of  European  civilization.  Whether  we 
consider  them  in  their  relation  to  the 
Christian  religion — threatened  with  des¬ 
truction  by  the  offspring  of  their  ow'ii 
creed ;  or  in  their  singular  dispersion 
throughout  the  different  countries  of  the 
w’orld — retaining  their  vitality  and  in- 
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dividuality  under  almost  inconceivable 
pressure ;  or  in  connection  with  the 
most  salient  and  distinctive  feature  ol 
Occidentalism — the  Western  system  of 
credit  as  distinguished  from  the  hoard¬ 
ing  of  the  East;  or  in  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  faculties,  and  the  remarka¬ 
ble  proportion  of  their  great  men  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers ;  the  subject  is  one 
calculated  in  almost  equal  degrees  to  fas 
cinate  the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the 
philosopher.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  his- 
I  tory  abounding  with  every  feature  of  dra¬ 
matic  and  philosophic  interest,  has  been 
sparingly  treated ;  while  immense  stores 
of  materials  remain  for  the  most  part  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  unsounded  depths' of  our  great 
libraries.  On  the  Christian  side  the  great 
history  of  Basnage,  now  a  century  old, 
and  the  late  masculine  but  unsatisfactory 
27 
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work*  of  Dean  Milman,  are  almost  the  looked  upon  in  the  Christian  world  as  an 
only  books  of  any  pretension  on  the  sub-  effect  of  the  Divine  reprobation  which 
ject.  Basnage  wrote  with  the  decency  of  they  incurred  by  their  rejection  of  the 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  spoke,  though  Christian  religion.  The  groundless  na- 
a  Christian,  almost  in  affectionate  terras  of  ture  of  this  legendary  l)elief  might  easily 
a  nation  whose  cruel  wrongs  and  protract-  have  been  gathered  from  the  historical 
ed  woes  no  scholar  could  have  traced  un-  fact  that  their  dispersion  was  long  anteri- 
moved.  But  although,  when  he  wrote,  or  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Long  before 
the  germs  of  modem  criticism  were  faint-  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews  might  be 
ly  apparent,  he  was  too  much  under  the  said  to  live  all  over  the  world.  They 
influence  of  the  courtly  French  school  of  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  Media,  in 
historical  narrative,  which  culminated  in  Parthia,  and  in  the  whole  of  Asia  then 
the  l>eautiful  and  worthless  periods  of  known.  They  lived  in  Nineveh,  and 
Rollin,  to  penetrate  through  the  husk  into  thence  were  brought  back  by  Esdras  in 
the  true  grandeur  of  his  subject.  A  fas-  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Alexander  the  Great 
tidious  nomenclature  of  persecutors  and  planted  a  Jewish  colony  in  Alexandria, 
victims,  long  and  frequently  barren  dis-  There  the  Jews  became  so  assimilated  to 
quisitions,  the  enumeration  of  laws  more  the  Greeks,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
or  less  impressed  with  fanaticism  and  more  was  compelled  to  apply  to  interpreters 
or  less  uninteresting  to  modern  readers,  from  Jerusalem  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
form  the  staple  of  his  work.  M.  Bedar-  scheme  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
ride,  whose  name  among  others  stands  at  the  Pentateuch,  a  translation  which  thus 
the  head  of  our  article,  says  very  properly,  in  some  respects  corresponds  with  our 
that  the  eight  volumes  of  Basnage  might  own  translation  of  the  Bible,  ordered  by 
well  be  reduced  to  one.  royal  authority.  So  numerous  had  the 

In  1823  the  French  Institute  proposed  as  Ilelenic  Jews  become,  that  Osias  caused  a 
the  subject  for  a  prize  essay  “  The  State  of  temple  to  be  built  at  Heliopolis,  after  the 
the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.”  Six  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Neverthe- 
candidates  competed,  four  of  whom  have  less,  just  as  in  our  day  the  Papacy  is  the 
since  published  their  M'orks,  M  M.  Bail,  ceiitnil  point  of  the  Catholic  worship  and 
Beugnot,  Depping,  and  Bedarride.  The  agitation,  so  was  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
last  is  now  before  us,  greatly  enlarged,  the  cynosure  of  Jewish  hearts  in  whatso- 
both  in  respect  of  the  additional  treatment  ever  quarter  of  the  world  assembled, 
devoted  to  the  period  between  the  middle  Under  this  aspect,  the  influence  of  the 
ages  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  ancient  Jews,  incomparably  greater  and 
topics  of  more  or  less  interest.  In  Ger-  more  ramified  before  the  Christian  era 
many,  we  have  several  eminent  works  by  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  conceiving  it ; 
D  D.  Jost,  Herzfeld,  and  Gratz.  Dr.  the  de^  roots  thejr  cast  throughout  the 
Herzfeld,  however,  is  said  not  to  bring  his  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  beyond  its  ex¬ 
history  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  tent ;  the  disturbing  and  fermenting  effects 
Grata’s  is  not  completed.  An  article  on  of  their  rude  and  less  ethical,  but  more 
the  Jews  in  Ersch  and  GrQber,  by  Cassel,  vigorous  morality;  the  seductive  nature 
also  deserves  notice.  But  on  the  whole  of  their  belief  in  one  God,  in  the  eyes  of 
Dr.  Jost’s  great  work  remains  the  fullest  the  more  scientific  and  philosophic 
account  by  a  modern  Jew  both  of  the  heathens ;  their  political  tenacity,  coupled 
modem  and  ancient  history  of  his  own  with  a  plasticity  even  more  wonderful 
nation.  Eloquently  written,  and  conceived  then  than  now — all  these  elements  must 
with  considerable  historical  and  political  be  taken  into  account,  if  we  wish  to  ob- 
vigor  of  thought,  it  is  not  free  from  inac-  tain  any  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  the 
curacy ;  nor  will  the  reader  find  in  it  any  mighty  conflict  between  the  last,  but 
depth  or  breadth  of  philosophical  insight,  greatest,  theocratic  polity  which  culmina- 
So  large,  indeed,  are  the  materials,  w’hich,  ted  and  died  in  the  Jewish  race,  and  the 
to  use  a  Latin  idiom,  he  cx)uld  only  taste,  modern  and  antagonistic  polities  begin- 
that  his  work  reads  more  like  the  headings  ning  with  the  Greek  Republics  and  the 
of  chapters,  than  the  chapters  themselves.  Roman  municipal  systems  which  have  * 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  is  commonly  tended  gradually  to  true  democratic  life, 

- - -  under  whatever  form — whose  principles 

•  We  ondentend  that  en  amended  and  enlarged  **  it  were,  from  above,  but  from 

edition  ia  in  the  preaa  below,  not  founded  in  sentiment,  but  ra- 
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tiocination — no  longer  stereotyped  under 
an  imagin.ary  supernal  projection  of  itself 
in  the  shape  of  an  unseen  anthropomorphic 
governor,  but  consciously  subject  to  a 
natural  process  of  development.  Posses¬ 
sed  of  a  quasi  Catholic  influence  through¬ 
out  the  heterogeneous  agglomerate  of  an 
Empire  in  throes  of  mo<lern  life,  no  wonder 
if  the  ancient  Jews  were  looked  upon 
with  mingled  respect  and  political  hatred 
by  the  Romans.  Conservative  Romans 
regarded  them  as  a  standing  tnenace  to 
Roman  ideas,  Roman  government,  and 
Roman  religion.  Enlightened  governors 
petted  and  fawned  upon  them,  much  as 
modern  politicians  pet  and  fawn  upon  re¬ 
fractory  papists.*  Roth  systems  when 
effete  have  still  retained  a  semblance  of 
vitality.  INIoreover,  the  Jews  were  for¬ 
midable  for  their  numbers.  Judn;a  alone 
had  a  population  estimated  at  five  or  six 
millions. f  Nor  need  we  wonder  that 
Jerus,alem  should  so  long  have  withstood 
the  Roman  arms,  and  lost  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  (an  American 
army)  in  the  war  against  Titus.  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus,  the  arch-embodiments  of  Ro¬ 
man  Toryism,  revelling  in  the  fullness  of 
Roman  decay,  naturally  spoke  with  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  Jews.  And  many 
credulous  and  uncritical  scholars,  who 
even  now  look  upon  a  quotation  from  Ju¬ 
venal  as  conclusive  evidence  upon  the 
state  of  things  in  any  centuiy  of 
Roman  history,  think  when  they  have 
quoted  Juvenal’s  lines,  in  which  he  speaks 
with  ill-disguised  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  tremulous  superstition  of  the  Jews, 
that  this  is  all  that  need  be  said  upon 
their  state  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  forget  that  the  utterances  of  many 
Tory  famatics,  even  in  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  give  a  very  in- 


*  But  if  the  Jews  occupied  s  position  in  an¬ 
cient  times  in  many  strikiog  aspects  analogous  to 
the  later  position  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
world,  they  were  honorably  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  intrigue  aud  Propaganda  of  the 
Papacy.  Nor  do  they  believe  in  tne  divine  right 
of  their  nation  to  govern  the  world  and  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  for  the  good  of  their 
souls.  In  later  times,  the  Jews  are  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  their  patriotism,  their  attachment  to 
the  country  of  their  birth,  and  to  liberal  institu¬ 
tions. 

f  The  tribute  paid  by  the  Jews  to  Rome 
amounted  to  about  £200,000,  produced  by  a  land- 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  and  a  poll-tax  of  about  OJ.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  two  taxes  to  have  produced  eqnal  re¬ 
turns,  the  population  would  be  about  that  stated 
In  the  text. 


adequhte  and  erroneous  view  of  the  state 
of  the  modern  Jews,  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory  who  should  look  to  such  writers  a 
thousand  years  hence  for  his  information. 

In  truth,  both  before  and  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  .Terusalem,  the  position  of  the 
.Jews  seems  to  have  been  always  influen¬ 
tial  and  often  favorable,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  free  from  persecution.  Pompey 
brought  a  large  number  of  .lews  to  Rome, 
who  were  disper.sed  throughout  Italy,  and 
rapidly  obtained  their  freedom.  Rome, 
with  that  lofty  and  magnificent  toleration 
which  conquered  a  world  forfeited  by  pa- 
).al  intolerance,  at  first  respected  their  re- 
igion.  Scarcely  were  they  established 
there,  when  they  were  freely  permitted  to 
build  a  synagogue.  The  Jews  of  Rome* 
numbered  four  thousand  in  the  days  of 
Pompey,  and  they  continually  increased. 
Julius  Ctesar  admitted  a  large  number  to 
the  Roman  citizenship,  which  in  time  was 
attained  by  all.  Their  devotion  to  Caisar 
was  very  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects 
analogous  to  the  extraordinary  affection 
the  English  Jews  of  the  present  day  for 
P^arl  Russell.  Augustus,  who  took  his 
stand  upon  his  uncle’s  ideas,  rewarded 
their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Cajsar, 
and  treated  them  with  marked  favor. 
Several  Jews  enjoyed  his  personal  esteem, 
and,  among  others,  the  poet  Fuscus  Aris- 
tius,  M’ho  shared  with  Horace  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Emperor.  In  his  reign  the 
Jews  had  in  Rome  their  own  tribunal 
{Beth-Din.)  There  Saint  Paul  presented 
himself,  when  he  came  to  appeal  to  Csesar. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Beth-Din  were  looked 
upon  as  wise  men  of  the  nation,  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  honorary  badges  from  the 
Roman  Emperors,  who  even  made  some 
of  them  honorary  prefects.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe,  that  the  Beth-Din  at  Rome 
ke|>t  up  official  communication  with  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Thus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  ad¬ 
dressed  that  tribunal,  the  chief  of  the 
Jews,  whom  he  called  together,  answered 
that  they  had  received  no  information 
from  Rome.  So  carefully  were  the  Jew¬ 
ish  scruples  respected  under  Augustus, 
that  they  were  exempted  from  all  public 
business,  even  criminal  justice,  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  the  monthly  dole  was 
kept  for  the  poorer  Jews  till  the  next  d.ay 
whenever  the  distribution  happened  to 
fall  upon  the  seventh  day.  But  if  Augu!  - 


*  Transtibrrini,  to  called  from  the  quarter  at- 
signed  to  them  across  the  Tiber. 
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tus  tenderly  cherished  the  Jews,  Tiberius 
proscribed  their  rites,  and  banished  those 
who  practiced  them.  An  order  issued  by 
this  emperor  to  transport  four  thousand 
Jewish  Ireedraen  out  of  Home  to  Sardinia, 
was  rigorously  executed  by  Sejanus,  and  | 
revoketl  by  Tiberius  after  the  death  of 
Sejanus.  Caligula,  having  conceived  the  j 
mad  desire  to  be  worshiped  as  God  in  i 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  provoked  a , 
frightful  rebellion  in  Juda*a,  which  he  , 
avenged  in  the  blood  of  the  Jews  at  Rome.  I 
Claudius  banished  them  in  vain,  for  Nero  | 
found  numerous  victims  on  his  accession. ' 
A  large  part  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
was  taken  up  with  his  war  against  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  Titus. 
What  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  arms 
had  failed  to  accomplish  in  a  hundred  i 
battles,  Titus  accomplished  by  famine, ! 
and  planted  thd  Roman  eagle  on  the  ashes  ! 
of  Jerusalem  after  a  struggle  which  cost 
the  Jews  one  million  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  dead,  but  the  cost  of  which 
to  the  victors  has  not  been  revealed,  if  it 
ever  was  known. 

Domitian  exaggerated  the  rigors  of 
Titus.  Under  his  reign  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  persecuted  indiscriminately.  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  the  heathens  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  If  the  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  enlightened  representatives  of  their 
countrymen,  were  called  upon  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  Mormonism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  would  assuredly  be  much 
perplexed  to  do  so ;  yet  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  Mormonites  are 
further  separated  from  the  Christians  of 
the  present  day,  by  creed  or  filiation,  than 
were  the  early  Christians  from  the  ancient 
Jews.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
both  were  at  first  involved  among  the 
heathens  in  one  common  disadvantage. 

Under  Nerva  the  Jews  had  a  breathing 
space,  M’hich  they  themselves  brought  to 
a  close  under  Trajan,  by  their  convulsive 
efforts  to  recover  their  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  Heliogabalus  conceived  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  consolidating  all  the  religions  of 
the  earth,*  a  project  which  was  attempted 

*  There  la  no  nbsarditj,  no  atrocity,  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  tmtb,  jnstiee,  or  mercy,  no  crime,  in  abort, 
againat  humanity,  which  haa  not  been  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  a  uniTcrsal  reli^on.  It  would  al¬ 
most  seem  as  if  mankind  could  not  rent  antiafied 
until  they  had  shut  out  the  naturHl  light  of  truth 
by  a  brasen  aky  of  their  own  building  that  ahould 


to  be  carried  out  by  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
Diocletian,  who  persecuted  both  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  with  strange  barbarity. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  those  persecutions  which  the 
Jews  from  time  to  time  endured  under 
the  Romans,  were  in  the  main  political 
and  not  religious.  And  a  little  attention 
will  disclose  a  very  curious  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  and  those 
of  the  Christians  under  the  Romans. 
Under  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  Jews 
were  struggling,  like  the  Catholics  now, 
for  the  remains  of  their  temporal  power  ; 
but,  unlike  the  Catholics,  they  did  not  in 
general  proselytize,  though  they  received 
converts.  Rut  proselytism  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  sect.  The  Jew 
said,  “  My  nation  is  destined  one  day  to 
receive  a  great  earthly  kingdom.  I  do 
not  think  it  essential  that  any  but  Jews 
should  benefit  by  it.  However,  if  you  are 
really  very  eager  that  you  or  your  children 
should  share  in  the  prospective  blessings 
of  this  coming  kingdom  and  will  submit 
to  be  circumcised,  we  will,  as  a  great  fa¬ 
vor,  receive  you.”  The  Christain  said, 
“  Much  that  the  Jew  says  is  true,  but  you 
must  believe  a  great  deal  more.  And  so 
far  from  its  being  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  you  join  us  or  no,  we  believe  you 
will  be  damned  hereafter  everlastingly  if 
you  do  not ;  but  you  need  not  be  circum¬ 
cised.”  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  whereas  the  Jews,  unlike  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  were  not  propagandists,  yet  as  the 
Christians  were,  and  M’ere  in  the  rough 
looketl  upon  by  the  Romans  as  Jews,  they 
were  both  often  involved  in  iwrsecutions 
for  opinions  and  actions  which  they  did 
not  share.  Thus  they  suffered  the  same 
doom  from  very  different  motives.  This 
deserves  to  be  more  particularly  noticed, 
inasmuch  as,  among  the  earliest  and  most 
enduring  features  of  the  Jewish  character 
and  creed,  that,  perhaps,  to  which  they 
chiefly  owe  their  prolonged  existence, 
must  be  reckoned  the  very  singular,  but 
marked  absence  of  propagandism.  The 
Jews  were  intolerant,  but  seldom  aggres¬ 
sive.  If,  in  later  times,  they  learned  in 

crush  down  the  whole  of  mankind  with  one  over- 
whelming  weight  to  one  dead  level.  Or  is  it  that 
mao  is  afraid  to  look  out  into  that  infinitude  of 
apace  which  nature  has  placed  around  his  atoms, 
and  that  his  mind,  by  a  natural  process,  as  certain 
naked  insects  weave  them  coats  ont  of  their  own 
slime — ^is  compelled  to  spin  a  covering  for  his 
naked  thought,  to  protect  him  from  the  immensity 
of  things? 
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bittei’  suffering  the  lesson  of  human  toler¬ 
ance,  they  never,  on  the  other  hand,  lost 
sight  of  the  cardinal  truth,  that  conviction, 
to  be  real,  must  be  spontaneous,  and  that 
'physical  force  and  moral  suasion  are  in- 
com])atible.  The  Pharisees  were  indeed 
accused  by  Christ  of  compassing  heaven 
and  earth  to  make  one  proselyte.  But 
the  very  bitterness  witli  which  he  spoke 
faithfully  reflected  the  Jewish  repugnance 
to  the  moral  puffing  and  the  degraded 
notion  of  the  Diety  involved  in  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  Jews  are  found  in  history  returning 
the  atrocities  of  the  Cliristians,  it  is  in  a 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  self-defence,  never 
with  the  lower*  motive  of  making  con¬ 
verts  by  fire  and  sword.  The  absence  of 
propagandism,  though  originally  a  merely 
negative  toleration,  was  nevertheless 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  preservation 
of  the  race.  The  wise  tolerance  of  na¬ 
tional  creeds  exercised  by  the  Roman 
rulers  was  not  at  first  denied  to  the  Jews, 
because  they  left  the  propagation  of  their 
faith  to  its  own  natural  course.  Those 
ideas  which  made  Jerusalem  a  center  of 
rebellion  were  not  so  much  theological  as 
practical,  so  far  as  the  belief  in  prophe- 


•  We  *ay  “  lower  "  motive — not  indeed  consid¬ 
ered  artistically  or  religiously,  but  intellectually. 
Intellectually,  the  notion  of  the  Diety  involved  in 

fiersecution  is  so  contradictory,  so  full  of  absurd 
ncongruities,  that  we  know  nothing  more  painful 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  logic 
of  passion  which  attacks  men's  bodies  and  lives  to 
save  their  souls.  Retaliation  and  eelf-defence  in 
matters  of  religion  are  neither  contradictory  nor 
incongruous  in  themselves ;  they  are  simply  proved 
by  experience  to  be  not  founded  in  true  policy. 
Theoretically,  they  will  bear  investigation — prac¬ 
tically,  they  are  found  to  fail  That  the  heathens 
should  have  exterminated  whole  nations,  because 
they  l)eUeved  them  to  be  hateful  to  hating  Deities, 
was  mistaken,  but  natural  and  consistent  with 
their  mistaken  premises.  But  that  a  God  of  al>ao- 
lute  love  should  be  conceived,  and  his  name  used 
to  sanciion  every  fiendish  passion  of  self  opinion¬ 
ated  pride  and  power,  however  disguised — this 
alone  is  enough  to  stamp  the  logic  of  Christian 
persecution  as  an  intellectual  lunacy.  In  this  sense, 
we  say  that  the  Jews  were  never  guilty  of  the 
“  lower  ”  motive  (intellectually)  of  making  converts 
by  fire  and  swonl.  What  might  not  be  added  on 
the  subject  of  rational  conviction,  as  exemplified 
by  the  theory  of  salvation  by  persecution?  But 
that  the  tolerance  of  the  present  day  seems  so 
superficial  and  reluctant,  threatened  by  Catholic¬ 
ism  in  its  throes  on  one  side,  and  evangelical  fans- 
tism  in  its  vagaries  on  the  other — one  should  im¬ 
agine  that  nothing  more  could  be  written  upon  the 
subject,  after  all  thot  has  been  so  well  said  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  past. 


cies  can  be  called  practical.*  These  pre*- 
ihecies  may,  however,  be  deemed  to  have 
teen  so  far  practical  a.s  they  inculcated 
the  belief  in  a  coming  temporal  sovereign- 
tv,  because  that  belief  finally  compelled 
the  Romans  to  blot  out  Jerusalem ;  but 
when  the  nhysical  possibility  of  a  physical 
and  earthly  event  was  annihilated,  the 
speculative  belief  of  the  Jews  in  one  per¬ 
fect  God  involved  no  further  cause  for  re¬ 
bellion.  Accordingly  they  were  often 
tolerated,  sometimes  cherished,  by  the 
Romans,  even  under  the  Christian  Emper¬ 
ors,  who,  if  they  occasionally  spoke  of  the 
“  hateful  Jewish  crew,”  the  parricides 
who  had  murdered  their  Lord,”  yet  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion,  and  exempted  its  priests  from  many 
burdens. 

Nor  were  the  Jews  persecuted  until  the 
full  catholic  and  absorbing  zeal  of  the 
Christian  religion  f  swallowed  up  the  last 
relics  of  Roman  justice.  It  may  indeed 
be  said,  that  what  took  place  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  The  devilish  logic  which  deduced 
persecution  from  Catholicism  was  all  the 
more  inexorable  from  wearing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mercy.  If  without  the  pale  of 
Christianity  there  were  no  salvation,  it 
was  surely  merciful  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  spiritual  poison.  Those  who  were 
“  noble  enoiigh  to  be  illogical,”  like  Isi¬ 
dore  of  Seville,  Bernard  de  Clairvaux,  and, 
to  their  honor  be  it  said,  a  long  list  of 
ix)pes,  were  looked  upon  with  anger  or 
contempt  by  the  more  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  the  Christian  the¬ 
ory  of  j)ersecution  was  first  carried  out  in 
Christian  and  Visigothic  Spain.  The  Jews 
were  protected  under  the  Arian  and  hereti¬ 
cal  kings.  But  one  of  the  first  orthodox  ru¬ 
lers,  Sisebut,  at  once  involved  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  Jews  in  persecution.  They  pleaded 


*  So  the  Catholic  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  neceMity  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  old  belief  of 
the  Jews  in  the  divinity  and  destinies  of  their  tem¬ 
ple,  being  equally  practical  in  itselfecta  and  vision¬ 
ary  in  iu  truth. 

f  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  undengood,  that 
in  our  strictures  upon  Christian  intolerance  we 
expressly  except  the  Founder  himself  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religioO,  and  consider,  not  the  possible  logi¬ 
cal  inferences  that  might  have  been  drawn  from  his 
teaching,  but  those  consequences  which.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  actually  did,  and  we  think, 
therefore,  did  nerewartVy  follow  from  it.  So  far 
do  we  think  Christ  himself  to  have  been  from  in¬ 
tolerance,  that  we  look  upon  his  teaching  as  con¬ 
taining  in  many  points  the  loftiest  exponition  of 
tolerance  in  its  most  abstract  and  benign  form. 
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with  simple  pathos  for  common  justice. 
“Joshua  had  never  forced  the  nations  he 
subdued  to  adopt  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Was 
it  not  enough  to  consign  them  to  damna¬ 
tion  in  the  next  world  ?  Why  were  they 
to  be  molested  liefore  their  time  ?”  Sise- 
but  replied  that  he  obeyed  Holy  Church, 
and  that  in  temporal  things  men  might 
choose,  but  not  in  spiritual.  lie  was  cen¬ 
sured  in  a  general  council  of  the  Spanish 
clergy,  by  Isidore  of  Seville.  But  after 
Isidore’s  death,  the  Jews  in  Spain  became 
the  victims  of  sixty  years  of  conscientious 
cruelty.  They  were  compelled  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  swine ;  their  religion  was  pro¬ 
scribed  ;  they  w'ere  to  appear  before  the 
bishops  on  their  feast-tlays,  lest  they  should 
observe  them.  No  Jew’s  evidence  was  to 
be  received  against  a  Christian,  for  “  how 
is  a  liar  before  God  to  be  believed  ?” 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  Jews  in  Spain 
sounht  comfort  from  their  brethren  in 
Africa.  A  new  power  was  striding  fast 
from  east  to  w’est  along  the  African  sea¬ 
board,  and  from  the  African  Jews  the 
Spanish  Jews  learned  that  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  were  more  merciful  than  the 
followers  of  Christ.  The  Visigoths  ac¬ 
cused  the  Jews  of  plotting  abroad.  The 
Council  of  Toledo  was  called  together. 
All  Jew’ish  property  was  confiscated  and 
divided  amongst  slaves,  and  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  torn  from  their  parents  and  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  Council  of 
Toledo  was  never  called  again.  Within 
fifteen  years  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
had  passed  away. 

The  Moors  on  entering  ^ain  at  once 
took  the  Jews  into  favor.  The  compara¬ 
tive  proximity  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  tongues  drew  their  bonds  still 
closer,  and  the  Jews  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  act  as  confidential  inter¬ 
preters  to  the  new  ma.sters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  privileged  to  give  their  own  version 
of  things  and  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Moors  initiated  the  Jews  into  their 
own  learning,  and  gave  them  lands  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  No  sooner  were  the  Jews  raised 
to  the  rank  of  citizenship,  than  they  showed 
how  well  they  could  fulfil  its  duties.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  especially  to  agriculture,  the 
origfhal  pursuit  of  their  race.  With  the 
Moors  they  shared  the  honors  of  fertilizing 
and  civilizing  Spain.  Thev  applied  hy¬ 
draulics  to  irrigation,  intro<}uced  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Africa,  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  morocco,  while  in 
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all  the  branches  of  civilization  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  lagging  far  in  the  rear.  In  the 
following,  the  tenth  century,  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  had  so  far  improved 
that  the  example  of  the  Moorish  princes,' 
their  enlightenment,  and  consequent  tolera¬ 
tion,  was  found  to  have  caused  a  favorable 
reaction  and  change  in  the  barbarity  of 
of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
califs.  The  immetliate  neighborhood  of 
so  much  light  and  science  could  not  fail  to 
modify  the  thick  gloom  of  superetition 
under  which  they  had  labored.  The 
spirit  of  propagamla  abated  for  a  season, 
and,  unlike  the  Christians  of  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  most  unlike,  too,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  of  the  full  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  the  patronage  ot  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  the  Spanish  Christians  after  the 
eighth  century  gave  every  symptom  of 
having  opened  their  hearts  to  toleration 
and  good-will  towards  their  former  victims. 
Accordingly,  at  that  time  we  find  the 
Jews  in  high  and  merited  favor  both  with 
the  Moorisli  and  Christian  kings.  In  sev¬ 
eral  instances  they  filled  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  The  Moors,  indeed,  went  far 
beyond  a  merely  passive  toleration,  and 
protected  the  Jews  with  a  favor  much  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Augustus  at  Rome  in 
earlier  times.  They  granted  the  Jews  a 
separate  organization,  and  sanctioned  their 
judicial  .administration.  The  Jewish  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  patronage  of  the  Moors 
was  remarkable.  The  synagogues  elected 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation  :  the  chiefs  in  their 
turn  elected  judges,  who  were  to  form  the 
judicial  body,  to  whom  all  disputes  be¬ 
tween  Jews  were  referred. 

The  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  sud¬ 
denly  received  a  great  .accession  by  the 
destruction  of  the  celebrated  academy  of 
Pumbedita  in  the  blast ;  and  the  Talmud, 
which  the  refugees  brought  with  them, 
w’as  translated  into  Arabic  by  order  of  the 
Kalif  Ilaschcin  II.  Rabbi  Joseph  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  stupendous  task, 
and  brought  it  to  a  close  toward  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century.  At  the  same  period 
Menachem-Ben-Saruk  wrote  the  first  He¬ 
brew  Dictionary  which  appeared  in  Spain. 
Moreove^r,  in  all  the  southwest  of  Europe, 
the  Jews  were  the  principal  physicians  of 
the  day.  So  thoroughly  was  their  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  medical  profession  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  a  Spanish  writer  at- 
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tempted  to  prove  that  their  constitution  ' 
and  the  quality  of  their  intellect  teas  na¬ 
turally  and  chiefly  adapted  to  the  study  (f 
medicine*  They  showed,  however,  by 
their  universal  pursuits  under  the  floors, 
that  their  talents  -were  encyclical  rather 
than  special.  But  it  is  noticed  by  M.  Bcdar- 
ride,  as  a  curious  and  pregnant  fact,  that 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  the 
Spanish  Jews  translated,  we  do  not  find 
his  treatise  on  poetry.  This  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  On  the  one  hand,  the  poetry  of 
the  Jews,  at  all  events  that  large  class  of 
poems  which  never  entire'y  departed  from 
the  original  character  of  the  poetry  which 
w’e  find  in  the  Bible,  was  so  austere  and 
contracted  in  its  range,  though  sublime 
and  pathetic,  that  it  would  have  been  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  discover 
any  canons  derived  from  Greek  poetry 
which  they  could  consider  to  be  applicable 
to  their  own.  Moreover,  the  Jew  for  cen¬ 
turies  looked  upon  poetry  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  outpouring  of  national  or  individual 
feeling,  a  sort  of  communion  with  his  God, 
to  which  he  would  have  been  loth  to  ap¬ 
ply  any  heathen  rules  of  criticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable,  that  during 
the  period  preceding  the  revival  of  letters, 
although  from  causes  too  long  to  trace, 
the  Jews  and  Arabs  were  familiar  with 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  Greek 
tragedians  and  Epic  poets  were  unknown 
to  them.  Many  an  Englishman  who 
studies  French  scientific  works  deeply, 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  great  bulk  of 
French  niediajval  poetry.  Moreover,  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  the  Jews,  if  it  did  not,  to 
use  a  legal  terra,  “  estop  ”  the  perusal  of 
the  Greek  poets. 

To  return  to  their  general  literature. 
A  curious  Jewish  work  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is  the  so-called  “  Cosri,”  a  dis¬ 
quisition  chiefly  on  the  value  of  tradition, 
written  in  Arabic  by  a  Spanish  Jew,  Judah 
I^evy,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Aben 
Tibl^n.  This  work,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  seems  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  belief  of  the  more  enlightened 
Jews  in  Spain  of  that  time.  The  immor- 


*  It  it  impowible,  we  think,  to  retd  the  hittory 
of  the  Jews  after  their  ditpersion,  and  not  perceive 
that  they  distinguithed  themselvet  in  every  branch 
of  commerce  and  science  which  was  open  to  them  ; 
and  that  their  later  character  of  usurers  was  thrust 
upon  them  by  ihe  persecutions  which  followed  the 
Crusades,  and  the  gradual  triumph  of  Cbristisuiiy. 


tality  of  the  soul  is  inculcated  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  their  religion.  All 
men  are  to  be  treated  as  brothers,  and  it 
is  held  that  men  of  all  religions  have  a 
claim  to  future  blessedness.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  earnestly  religious  in  its  tone, 
the  “  Cosri  ”  criticises  the  Talmud  with 
very  considerable  freedom. 

In  the  first  times  of  the  victory  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Arragon,  Pope  Alexander  II. 
saved  the  Jews  of  those  kingdoms  from 
the  persecutions  with  which  they  were 
threatened  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Moors.  Nor  were  the  noble  eftbrts 
of  that  pope  altogether  without  results  in 
the  sequel.  Alphonso  YI.  granted  his 
royal  protection  to  the  Jews  of  Castile, 
declaring  them  eligible  to  all,  even  noble 
oflices  of  state.  This  circumstance  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  large  number  of  Castilian 
Jews  who  added  to  their  names  the  titu¬ 
lar  particle  don.,  emblematic  of  nobility. 
Such  favor  gave  umbrage  to  the  priests, 
and  Pope  Gregory  VI L,  to  whom  they 
complained,  careless  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Holy  See,  labored  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  evil  ambition  to  undo 
the  work  of  his  more  humane  predecessor 
Alexander.  In  this  instance,  however, 
humanity  prevailed  over  papal  violence. 
Alphonso  VI.  had  sufficiently  discovered 
its  benefits  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ful- 
minations  of  Hildebrand,  and  for  a  season 
the  Jews  continued  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  to  which,  by 
their  general  enlightenment,  they  were 
eminently  entitled. 

The  twelfth  century  witnessed  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  Jewish  literature  in  Spain. 
The  Jews,  now  the  financiers  of  the  world, 
were  then  its  physicians,  and  renowned 
for  those  oncyclopasdic  attainments  and 
elevation  of  character  for  which  the  really 
scientific  branch  of  the  medical  profession 
has  always  been  celebrated.  The  number 
of  Jewish  physicians  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  was  enormous.  If  we  are  to  believe 
M.  Bedarride,  every  pretty  prince  and 
nobleman  looked  upon  a  Jewish  physician 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  court. 
Moreover,  almost  every  Jewish  physician 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  authorship  of 
some  kind  as  an  essential  part  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Among  these,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Maimonides,  surnamed  The 
Light  of  the  West,  achieved  a  reputation, 
the  partial  eclipse  of  which,  in  later  days, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  all  but  gen¬ 
eral  neglect  into  w  hich  the  Hebrew  litera- 
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ture  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  fallen.  A 
few  words  on  the  works  and  genius  of 
Malraonides  will  throw  great  light  u]K)n 
the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  during  the 
period  oftheir  highest  cultivation.  Moses 
lien  MaKmoun,  or  otherwise  called  Ma’i- 
monides,  born  at  Cordova  in  1185,  of 
a  family,  many  members  of  which  had 
been  judges,  also,  in  his  earlier  days,  en¬ 
tered  the  legal  profession.  Those  who 
are  able  to  read  his  works  in  the  original, 
bear  witness  to  the  depth  of  his  juridical 
knowledge.  Ilis  intellect  was,  however, 
too  vast  to  rest  at  e.ase  within  the  limits 
of  one  science.  Like  Plato  before  him,  he 
seems  to  have  mastered  the  whole  range 
of  the  then  existing  knowledge.  Although 
several  traditionary  accounts  concerning 
his  education — such,  for  instance,  as  his 
having  been  the  pupil  of  Averroes — have 
not  stood  the  test  of  Liter  criticism,  it  is 
allowed  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  most 
celebrated  Arabian  philosophers.  The 
early  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  more¬ 
over,  in  the  outward  observance  of 
Mohammedanism,  enforced  by  the  kalifj 
Abd-al-Monmen,  the  founder  of  the , 
dynasty  of  the  Alraohades,  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Cordova.  His  sjK'culative  views 
were  thus  sharpened  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  enlarged  by  his  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  three  greatest  creeds  of  his 
time.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  com- 

Sosed  his  celebrated  commentary  on  the 
lischna,  w’hich  he  later  translated  into 
Hebrew.  In  this  work  he  discusses  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  liberty,  the  will, 
virtue  and  vice,  from  general  points  of 
view  irrespective  of  Talmudic  authority  ; 
while  another  work  furnishes  a  systematic 
digest  of  the  Talmud,  which,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  towering  achievements  of 
scholarship.  “There  w’as  no  branch  of 
philosophy,”  says  Bartholoccins,  “  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar;  natural 
hilosophy,  mathematics,  medicine,  he 
new  all,  even  Christian  theology.  .  .  . 
You  may  convince  yourself  of  it,  by 
reading  his  w’ritings,  es|>ecially  the  first 
book  of  the  HaTiad.”  The  coping-stone  of 
M'imonides’  fame  consisted,  however,  in 
his  greatest  work,  the  Moreh-nex'oehim 
(“Guide  of  the  Wavering,”)  a  work, 
apart  from  its  elevation  and  learning, 
interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
the  attempt,  said  to  be  the  first  on  the 
part  of  a  liabbi,  to  imprison  the  Jewish 
faith  in  a  creed.  Malmonides  lays  down 


thirteen  articles  as  embracing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  .Tew’ish  religion.  Ist.  That 
there  is  a  God,  creator  of  all  things.  2d. 
The  indivisibility  and  unity  of  God. 
3d.  That  God  is  incorporeal.  4th. 
Eternal.  5th.  To  be  •  alone  w’orshiped. 
6th.  That  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
man  by  the  prophets.  7th.  That  the 
prophecy  of  Moses  is  the  most  excellent 
among  prophecies.  8th.  That  God  de¬ 
livered  the  law  directly  to  Moses.  9th. 
The  immutability  of  that  law.  10th.  That 
God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men.  11th.  That  God  will  punish  the 
wicked  and  recompense  the  good.  12th. 
The  advent  of  the  Messiah.  13th.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  If  to  the  com¬ 
parative  simplicity  and  purity  of  this 
creed  we  add  the  intimate  acquaintance 
ofMalmonides  with  Greek  philosophy — 
(he  elaborately  combats  Aristotle’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  coi^ternity  of  the  w'orld) — it 
will  be  clear,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  in  his  dogmatic  belief  even  more 
enlightened  than  modern  Christians,  on 
the  other  the  absence  of  critical  jiower 
which  such  a  creed  displays,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  we  see  now  seven  centu¬ 
ries  later  among  ourselves  even  on  the 
episcopal  bench. 

If  Malmonides  had  been  a  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  Jewish  cultivation,  his  fame 
w'ould  be  undiminished,  though  it  W'ould 
throw  little  light  on  the  state  of  the  Jews 
during  the  twelfth  century.  Hut  any  one 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
quire,  will  find  that  he  was  only  the 
culminating  instance  of  their  general  en¬ 
lightenment,  whether  they  combated  him, 
which  the  straiter  sect  of  the  orthodox 
party  did  often  w’ith  much  learning  and 
acumen,  or  whether  as  the  latitudinarian* 
party,  they  defended  him.  And  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  Jews,  who,  under  the 
Moorish  rule,  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
existing  civilization  in  all  its  most  varied 
branches,  were  at  a  later  period  crushed 
down  into  usury  by  the  gradual  triumph 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Their  subse¬ 
quent  history  in  Spain  is  more  or  less  a 
type  of  their  subsequent  miseries  through- 

*  By  latitadinarisn,  in  this  case,  we  of  course 
mean  those  who,  by  the  reigning  party  among  the 
Jews,  were  then  tliought  to  be  so.  As  in  all  ages, 
so  in  this  instance,  the  latitudinarian  party  were 
ao  far  near  the  truth  that  they  sought  for  it  re¬ 
gardless  of  consequence  or  authority.  “  Man,” 
said  MHi'motiidee,  “  should  not  direct  his  actions  on 
the  faith  of  authority. /or  his  eyes  ar*  on  his  face 
and  not  upon  hit  back," 
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out  Europe.  The  toleration  which  the  where  the  first  symptoms  of  rebellion 
Saracen,  in  the  maturity  of  his  greatness,  against  the  papal  misrule  appeared,  was 
ha<l  extended  to  the  tJew,  waned  on  the  precisely  that  part  of  Europe  in  which,  as 
decline  of  the  Moorish  ascendancy,  we  shall  see,  and  also  in  Spain,  the  Jew- 
Second  childhood  is  proverbially  pettish,  ish  enlightenment  and  civilization  had 
'and  the  Moors,  hemmed  in  within  the  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  assert  their 
narrow  limits  of  Granada  and  Cordova,  spiritual  indei)endence.  It  must  not  be 
began  in  their  death-struggle  to  persecute  imagined,  however,  that  in  Spain,  even 
those  whom,  in  their  victorious  suprem-  after  the  dawn  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Jews 
acy,  they  had  raised  to  a  position  of  fell  suddenly  from  the  brilliant  position 
grateful  and  conspicuous  emulation.  On  :  which  they  had  conquered.  Sancho  III., 
tlie  other  hand,  the  enlightened  toleration  king  of  Castile,  granted  them  his  protec- 
which  the  neighboring  Christian  king-  tion,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Innocent 
doms  had  learnt  from  the  Moors  con-  j  III.,  who  MTote  to  the  Castilian  monarch, 
tinned  for  awhile.  The  prime  minister  '  complaining  that  the  Jews  were  allowed 
of  Alphonso  VIII.  of  Castile  was  a  Jew ;  to  build  synagogues,  to  evade  the 
but  Christian  fixnaticism  had  grown  with  '  tithes,  (monstrous  iniquity  !)  to  hold 
the  growth  of  the  anti-Moorish  struggle,  1  real  property,  and  to  claim  the  price 
and  in  proportion  as  the  general  spirit  of ;  of  valuable  slaves  taken  from  them 
priestly  intolerance  found  less  work  in  !  under  the  plea  of  Christian  conversion, 
one  direction,  it  sought  with  accumulated  The  clergy  m  Spain  forbade  the  loan  of 
gall  for  an  outlet  in  another.  Younger  money  at  interest.  The  monopoly  of  this 
creeds  and  inferior  civilizations  are  always  '  branch  of  industry  thus  fell  to  the  infidels’ 
more  boisterous  and  usurping  than  the !  share,  and  was  sold  to  the  Jews.  It 
older,  and  for  the  time  being,  higher  ones. '  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  the  limits 
And,  at  th.at  time,  in  learning  and  civiliza-  ’  of  an  article,  to  do  more  than  touch  upon 
tion,  both  theoretically  and  practically, ,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  its  broadest  fea- 
the  Jews  might  be  calle<l  the  brain  of  the  tures.  Their  position  varied  within  cer- 
Peninsula.  Civil  jealousy  lent  carnal  tain  limits  from  country  to  country  and 
weapons  to  religious  hate.  The  old  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  The  only 
visionary  story  was  circulated  of  Christian  constant  persecution  arose  from  theChrist- 
children  murdered  and  dev’oured  in  cele-  ian  doctrines.  In  Arragon,  for  instance, 
bration  of  the  Passover.  In  Castile  in- !  the  position  of  the  Jews  was  generally  less 
stances  are  recorded  where  the  corpse  of  a  favorable  than  in  Castile,  and  less  favor- 
child  was  fraudulently  introduced  into  able  in  Castile  than  in  Portugal — the  spirit 
Jewish  houses  to  lend  color  to  the  foul  ,  of  persecution  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
accusation.  This  calumny,  often  repeated  i  apparently  varying  inversely  witn  the  dis¬ 
and  diligently  fanned  by  a  bigot^  and  tance  from  Rome.  In  Castile  the  Jews 
ignorant  prie8thoo<l,  kept  the  Jews  in  had  been  intimately  connected  with  every 
perpetual  terror.  The  succeeding  century  scientific  achievement  of  any  note,  the 
changed  the  terrorism  of  the  mob  into  the  chiefest  of  which,  the  astronomical  tables 
organized  persecution  of  a  hierarchj^.  The  called  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  are  W’ell 
history  of  the  Inquisition  is  soaked  m  Jew- ,  known  to  astronomers  as  having  contri- 
ish  blood.  This  institution,  the  melan-  i  buted  largely  to  tbe  loftiest  among  human 
choly  first-fruits  of  the  doctrine  of  “  creed  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  James  I.  of 
necessary  unto  salvation,”  was  originally  '  Arragon  seems  to  have  been  in  manjr  re- 
due  to  the  contemptuous  hatred,  not  un- 1  spects  like  our  own  James  I. — one  of  the 
mingled  with  fear,  which  the  simplicity  ■  wisest  fools  in  Christendom.  Under  his 
and  sincerity  of  the  Albigenses  inspired  ;  reign  conferences  were  multiplied  between 
in  the  breasts  of  the  sc.andalou8  support- 1  Christian  and  Jewish  divines,  with  a  view 
ers  of  the  then  reigning  orthodoxy,  j  to  convert  the  latter.  He  compelled  the 
Raised  to  all  but  human  omnipotence  by  .Tews  in  his  dominions  to  pay  the  expenses 
the  Crusades,  the  clergy  set  no  bounds  to  of  the  Christian  disputants,  and  wrote 
its  arrogance.  The  Albigensian  heresy  '  encyclical  letters  to  all  his  Jewish  sub¬ 
represents  the  first  aspiration  and  impulse  jects,  exhorting  them  “  to  be  of  good  faith 
of  any  part  of  the  Christian  world  to- !  in  future  in  their  discussions,  whereby 
wards  freedom  from  the  gross  corruption  I  they  might  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
of  the  dominant  system.  Rut  it  is  de- 1  truth.”  To  add  if  possible  to  tbe  charms 
serving  of  record  that  the  South  of  France,  I  of  this  delightful  idyll,  we  should  add. 
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that  this  prince  of  a  very  devout  turn  of 
mind,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  the 
moral  treatises  of  the  rabbinical  writers, 
inasmuch  as  the  Christian  divines  who 
were  busily  at  work  concocting  treatises 
against  heresy,  for  which  they  received 
immense  bribes  from  the  popes,  found,  of 
course,  little  time  to  write  upon  the  tri¬ 
vial  and  contemptible  theme  of  morality. 
A  curious  cross-gleam  of  light  is  thrown 
over  the  circumstances  of  that  period  by 
the  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Palencia. 
The  public  discussions  we  have  mentioned 
between  Jews  and  Christians  grew  more 
frequent.  As  usual,  a  few  Jewish  converts 
became  the  chief  propagandists.  A  con¬ 
verted  Jew,  Jehuda-Mosca,  held  a  con¬ 
ference,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large 
number  of  Jews  were  (it  is  said  forcibly) 
converted.  The  Bishop  of  Palencia  com¬ 
plained  of  this  outrage,  alleging  that  his 
means  would  be  greatly  crippled  thereby. 
We  find,  moreover,  that  the  nobles  fre¬ 
quently  complained  that  they  w’ere  de¬ 
prived  of  their  resources  in  the  same  wav. 

The  fourteenth  century  witnessed  in 
Spain  the  parallel  growth  of  Jewish 
wealth  tending  to  its  final  climax,  and 
the  slowly  gathering  animosity  to  which 
the  Jews  were  exposed.  The  most  cruel 
persecution  they  had  yet  endured  in  south¬ 
western  Europe  arose  from  the  crusading 
fanaticism  of  the  southern  shepherds,  the 
spread  of  which  from  the  south  of  France 
into  Spain,  is  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Otwrre  des  Pculoureattx.  A 
holy  zeal  having  filled  the  souls  of  the 
herdsmen  in  the  south  of  France  and  on 
the  borders  of  Spain,  and  inspired  them  to 
fling  their  pastoral  pebbles  at  the  accursed 
Saracen,  they  began  the  glorious  work  by 
exterminating  all  the  Jews  they  found  on 
their  way.  In  justice  to  the  Holy  See  it 
should  be  said  that  the  Pope*  published  a 
bull  against  these  atrocities.  The  year 
after,  however,  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  (held 

*  We  fear  that  we  may  not  bare  done  jnstice  to 
the  comparative  humanity  of  many  of  the  earlier 
popes  towards  the  Jews.  But  while  the  conflict¬ 
ing  views  of  the  different  occnpanU  of  the  Hedy 
See  regarding  the  Jews  is  only  one  out  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  proofs  of  a  thing  which  requires 
no  proof— the  papal  fallibility ;  so  it  should  fur¬ 
ther  be  observed,  that  the  papsd  tolerance  of  the 
Jews,  whenever  it  existed,  was  always  in  the  di¬ 
rect  ratio  of  the  opposition  of  the  reigning  pope 
to  his  Christian  subjects — that  is  to  say,  in  the  di¬ 
rect  ratio  of  his  Catholic  lukewarmness.  The 
greatest  of  the  popes,  Hildslmnd,  was  also  the 
most  intolerent  toward  the  Jewsi 


in  1309)  demanded  that  all  unconverted 
Jews  should  be  deposed  from  their  public 
functions.  The  king,  keenly  alive  to  their 
services,  obstinately  refused  to  depose 
them.  The  same  demand  was  repeated 
at  the  Cortes  of  1315.  The  clergy  plied 
the  Cortes,  but  the  kings  again  refused  to 
be  deprived  of  the  most  enlightened  min¬ 
isters  they  could  find.  Thus  the  fourteenth 
century  rolled  over  without  having  sensi¬ 
bly  affected  the  status  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  great  onward  tide  of  Christianity  was 
gradually  undermining  their  position. 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition  had 
for  a  time  been  reserved  as  the  exclusive 
privilege  and  appanage  of  the  Christian* 
family;  but  in  course  of  time,  with  the 
growth  of  Christian  zeal  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  it  dawned  upon  the 
monks  that  the  Jews  and  Moors  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  divine  blessings 
of  this  inestimable  institution.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under 
John  I.  of  Arragon,  fifty  thousand  Jews 
were  butchered,  and  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  reduced  to  commit  the  crime  of  ab¬ 
juration.  The  Jews  have  been  taunted 
with  the  absence  of  patriotism.  Let  those 
who  bring  the  charge  consider  the  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  of  history.  No  feature  in  the 
annals  of  the  Jews  is  more  deeply  marked 
than  their  fervent  love,  let  us  say  adora¬ 
tion,  of  their  country.  Their  national 
books  all  radiate  from  this  cardinal  feature 
of  the  Jewish  heart.  Canaan — the  land 
of  lands,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  land  expressly  given  them  by 
God,  created,  as  it  were,  for  them,  reach¬ 
ed  across  the  desert  after  incredible  suffer¬ 
ings  and  miracles — Canaan  was  the  my¬ 
thological  incarnation  of  a  feeling  in  the 
Jew,  which  bore  the  same  intensified  ratio 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  ancient  world 
which  the  home-love  of  England  bears  to 
the  roving  tendency  of  the  Bedouins. 
But  religious  dreams  and  the  logic  of 
events,  though  they  may  for  a  time  agree, 
do  not  tally  for  ever.  The  theocratic  sys¬ 
tem  growing  into  itself  with  a  centripetal 
tendency,  was  no  match  for  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  of  germing  democracy.  The 
comparatively  colorless  and  secular  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  polities 
exploded  the  more  lurid  oriental  Jewish 
system,  and  scattered  it  in  fragments  all 
over  the  W’orld.  Yet  even  then  so  deep 

*  Ai  Spain  baa  alwayn  been  Roman  Catholic, 
these  words  should  be  subalituUd  in  place  of  the 
word  Christian. — Ed. 
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was  the  granitic  conserv’ative  tendency 
and  the  home  feeling  of  the  Jew,  that 
while  his  sorrowing  glance  w’as  turned 
towards  the  temple  of  his  God,  he  took 
root  where  he  stood.  Century  after  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  sequel,  when  the  mother-hive 
was  destroyed,  he  set  his  affections  on  the 
land  w’herever  he  might  dwell,  and  time 
after  time  he  was  driven  forth  with  diabo¬ 
lical  cruelty  by  fire  and  sword.  And  these 
are  the  men  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they 
have  had  no  patriotic  feeling!  Alas!  their 
patriotism  was  the  cause  of  their  greatest 
sufferings. 

The  fifteenth  centuiy  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Spain.  The  seat  and  focus 
of  European  civili7..ation  and  learning  was 
gradually  sinking  into  the  barbarism  of 
religious  fanaticism.  The  Catholic  world 
rew  daily  more  intolerant.  A  converted 
ew  Jerome  of  Sainte-Foix,  raised  cruel 
persecutions  against  his  own  people.  This 
renegade,  a  favorite  and  ex-physician  of 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  established  public 
conferences  at  Tortosa,  which  the  Pope 
himself  condescended  to  attend.  ,  The 
K.abbi  Don  Vidal-ben-Banaste,  one  of  the 
Jewish  champions,  extorted  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Father  himself  by  the 
elegance  of  his  scholarship  and  the  beauty 
of  his  eloquence.  Joseph  Albo,  another 
Jewish  disputant,  the  author  of  the  Se- 
pher  Ikarim,  said  by  Jewish  authorities 
to  be  one  of  the  most  salient  w’orks  of 
rabbinical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  denied  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to 
be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Jewish  creed. 
In  this  he  publicly  set  aside  the  opinion 
of  the  great  Maimonides,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  views  of  Albo  seem  to 
have  been  entertained  by  many  Jewish 
doctors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
this  time,  too,  Jewish  scholars  seem  to 
have  begun  to  rebel  against  the  yoke  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  in 
common  with  the  Moors  and  Christians, 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged,  so  much 
so  as  to  have  translated  nearly  the  whole 
of  Aristotle’s  w’orks  into  Hebrew^.  The 
confinement  of  the  Jews  to  particular  quar¬ 
ters  of  towns  in  Spain  w’oulu  appear  to  have 
been  begun  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1412 
shut  them  up  in  insolated  spots,  allowed 
only  one  door  of  egress,  and  forbade 
Christian  women  to  enter  thereat. 

Jew  was  to  exercise  the  profession  of  phy¬ 
sician^  apothecary^  victualler^  inn-Jceeper^ 
steward^  tax-gatherer ^  or  to  carry  on  the 


trade  of  tailor^  tinker,  butcher,  carpenter, 
cobbler,  blacksmith.  The  men  w’ere  to  let 
their  beards  grow  under  pain  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  stripes,  and  the  women  to  hide  their 
beauty  under  thick  mantillas.*  But  what 
is  remarkable  is,  that  the  Cortes  of  Val¬ 
ladolid  say  nothing  of  usury,  whence  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  either  that  usury  was  re¬ 
cognized  in  Castile,  or  that  it  w’as  not 
practiced  by  the  Jews. 

Against  these  barbarous  enactments,  the 
Jews  were  for  a  time  protected  by  the 
kings.  But  Henry  III.  and  John  II. 
treated  them  with  extreme  severity  and 
destroyed  many  of  their  synagogues. 
Meanwhile  compulsory  conferences,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  compulsory  conversions,  were 
diligently  ke{)t  afoot  by  the  clergy  ani 
busily  extended.  To  give  an  instance  of 
the  method  of  the  clerical  madness  in 
this  particular,  take  the  following.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  king  and  clergy,  one  Vin¬ 
cent  Ferrier  opened  a  conference  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  preached 
unto  them,  w’hereupon  fifteen  thousand 
were  converted.  The  nature  of  this  con¬ 
version  is  best  understood  from  the 
fact,  that  immediately  afterwards  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  damnable  infidelity,  where¬ 
upon  the  Pope  (Sixtus  IV.,)  of  his  papal 
.and  infinite  mercy,  cawsed  two  thousand 
of  them  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  the  others 
to  be  tormented  in  dungeons  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  their  dear  souls.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  Jew’ish  troubles  might  be 
said  to  be  only  growing ;  for  no  sooner 
were  Ferdinand  and  Is<abella  delivered  of 
the  Moors,  than  they  resolved  upon  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  were  duly  en¬ 
couraged  in  their  righteous  zeal  by,  among 
others,  the  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  Jews 
spared  neither  pains,  entreaties,  nor 
bribes.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  wild 
beast  should  not  be  bribed,  any  more 
than  an  honest  Jew  should  not  be  murder¬ 
ed  ?  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  felt  their 
Catholic  appetite  flutter  before  the  offer 
of  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  ducats  I  ’Twas  not  much  to  pay  for 
liberty  to  live — ’twas  not  a  little  to  spend 
upon  royal  pleasures.  But  if  the  Icing 
and  queen  fluttered — not  so  that  great 
servant  of  Christ,  the  In<j|uisitor  Torque- 
mada.  With  lofty,  flaming  aspect,  and 
crucifix  in  hand,  he  broke  on  the  Laodi- 

*  It  would  be  a  curious  subjeet  of  inquiry,  if  the 
Spanish  women  took  the  hint,  and  adopted  the 
mantilla,  as  the  outward  sign  of  inward  and  invisi- 
I  ble  beauty. 
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cean  couple.  he  said,  “sold 

vonr  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
Your  highnesses  think  to  sell  him  again 
for  thirty  thousand  pieces.  Take  him. 

I  give  him  unto  you.  [lie  hands  them  the 
crucifix.]  Haste  you,  and  sell  your  souls.” 
The  .lews  were  commanded  to  leave  Spain 
or  be  converted.  They  preferred  to  leave 
the  land  they  most  had  loved  after  their 
own  promised  land.  “  I  have  seen,”  says 
Llorente  the  historian,  “  I  have  seen  .lews 
give  a  house  for  an  ass,  a  vineyard  for  a 
coat — others  swallowing  their  gold  to  take 
it  with  them.”  “  In  one  day,”  says  Aber- 
b.anel,  “  you  might  h.ave  seen  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  children,  old  men 
and  young,  unarmed,  defenceless,  house¬ 
less,  and  homeless,  wending  their  desolate 
exodus  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not 
knowing  whither  they  went.  I  myself 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Taking  God 
for  our  guide  and  stay,  w’e  hastened  to  the 
border  of  the  neighboring  states.  But 
evil  ceased  not  to  pursue  us.  Some  fell  a 
sport  and  a  prey  to  their  oppressors,  some 
died  of  famine  and  ]>estilence,  some  sought 
the  seas,  and  thought  to  escape  more 
easily.  Vain  hope  1  Some  died  in  the 
waves,  some  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Christians.  .  .... 

“  In  this  extremity  we  could  but  say 
with  our  fathers :  ‘  Here  W'ere  we  utterly 
undone,  here  have  we  utterly  perished. 
Hallowed  be  the  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God !’  ” 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  may  be  told  in  very  few  W'ords.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jews  were  no 
longer  found  under  that  name  in  Spain. 
Those  who  remained  purchased  their 
existence  at  the  price  of  a  simulated  com- 
pKance  with  the  Christian  religion  under 
the  guise  of  “  new  converts.”  Spain  was 
divided  into  Old  and  New  Christians. 
The  latter  lived  beneath  the  unremitting 
supervision  of  the  Inquisition,  from  whose 
ferocity  their  Christian  profession  did  not 
always  secure  them.  Every  day  of  public 
rejoicing  was  commonly  marked  by  the 
atUo-da-fe  of  one  or  more  suspected  Jews. 
Torquemada  alone  is  said  to  have  put  one 
huaared  thousand  to  death. 

But  just  as  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  the  Jews  had  for  a  time  inherited 
and  engrossed  all  the  benevolent  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  so  the  Reformation 
diverted  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  woHd  into  a  new  channel,  and  the 
Protestant  heretics  in  their  turn  became 


the  full  recipients  of  those  ferocious 
favors  unto  salvation  which  the  Jews  had 
so  long  and  efficaciouslv  enjoyed,  every 
w'here  but  in  Spain.  J'or  m  Spain  the 
holy  zeal  which  burnt  the  heretic  only 
fanned  the  flames  which  raged  against  the 
Jew.  Two  generations  h.ad  elapsed  since 
the  Inquisition  had  carried  desolation  into 
every  .Jewish  home  in  Spain,  and  still  the 
“new  converts”  were  found  praying  to 
God  in  secret  to  forgive  them  the  sin  of 
bowing  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon, 
and  to  pardon  their  dissimulation.  Loath¬ 
ing  themselves,  they  bore  the  daily  st.ain 
of  a  daily  self-desecration,  and  daily  they 
renewed  their  gloomy  expiations  in  secret 
and  boro  the  anguish  of  a  life  they  would 
gladly  h.ave  forfeited  but  for  the  unutter.a- 
ble  horrors  of  a  fiendish  Inquisition.  Such, 
down  to  recent  periods,  has  been  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Sj)ani8h  Jews.  Only  since 
the  liist  war  with  Morocco  have  profess¬ 
ing  Jews  been  ostensibly  permitte«l  to  en¬ 
ter  Spain — a  j>ermi8sion  granted  from  pe¬ 
cuniary  motives.  Some  few  .Jews  are 
said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  but  their  number  is  unimpor¬ 
tant. 

We  have  dwelt  at  much  greater  length 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
th.an  might  be  deemed  proportionate  to 
the  scale  of  our  article,  because  the  career 
of  the  Jews  in  th.at  country  has  been  far 
the  most  notable,  both  in  its  splendors  and 
reverses.  Their  history  in  Portugal  dates 
from  the  same  period,  and  its  general 
political  and  literary  color  is  much  the 
same  as  w’e  find  it  in  Spain.  The  most 
salient  differences  will  be  fonnd  to  have 
followe<l  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
J  ust  as  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Catholic 
and  canonical  supremacy  reached  the  .Jews 
more  slowly  in  Castile  than  it  had  done 
in  Arragon,  so  .and  for  the  same  reason  its 
progress  was  slower  in  Portugal  than  in 
Castile.  Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  therefore,  their  position  in  Portu- 
g.al  was  the  most  highly  favored.  The 
south-west  of  the  Peninsula  fell  last  of  all 
under  the  Catholic  dominion.  Portugal 
had  able  and  enterprising  kings,  and  was 
too  busy  fighting  the  Moors  and  repelling 
the  encroachments  of  Catholic  Spain  to 
persecute  the  Jews,  whom,  moreover, 
they  recognized  as  members  of  a  different 
nation,  l^roely  was  the  Moorish  strug¬ 
gle  at  an  end,  when  the  great  naval  expe¬ 
ditions  of  the  Portuguese  began.  Portu¬ 
gal  was  too  secular  to  persecute  the  Jews 
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on  religious  grounds,  nor  did  any  such 
religious  persecution  ever  arise  until  the 
great  and  final  exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain.  In  Spain,  however,  while  the  Jews 
sided  with  the  aristocratic  element,  and 
the  priests  w'ith  the  democratic,  so  the 
Jews  were  protecte<l  by  the  kings  and 
the  nobility,  and  plotted  against  by  the 
clergy.  The  same  j>hase  took  place  in 
Portugal.  As  in  Spain,  the  clergy  were 
victorious,  and  on  tlie  20th  of  December, 
1490,  the  Jews  in  Portugal  were,  like  the 
Spanish  Jews,  commanded  to  leave  the 
country  or  be  b.a|)tized.  The  I*ortug\>ese 
Jews  were  so  deeply  ntt.ached  to  their 
country  that  maiiy  of  them  could  scarcely 
understand  that  they  were  required  to 
leave  it.  Nothing  but  baptism  remained. 
And  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  a 
bishop,  whose  better  feelings  revolted 
against  what  he  saw,  that  many  Jews 
were  dragged  by  the  hair  to  the  altar, 
loudly  calling  God  to  witness,  “  that  they 
would  die  in  the  faith  of  Moses.”  “I 
have  seen  worse,”  the  bishop  adds,  “  but 
King  Manotd  so  willed  it,  for  thpy  are 
bodily  his  slaves.”  AVhatever  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  certainly  nothing  can  be  said  to 
palliate  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  Manoel, 
who  banished  the  Jews,  and  yet,  that 
they  might  not  go,  and  so  deprive  the 
kingdom  of  their  services,  ordered  all 
children  under  fourteen  to  be  taken  from  | 
tbeir  parents  and  brought  up  as  Christians. 
We  pass  over  other  atrocities.  So  des¬ 
perate  w’as  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
that  they  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
when  ManoCl  relented  so  far  as  to  allow 
them  a  respite  of  twenty  years,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  only  outwardly  pro¬ 
fess  Christianity,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  leave  the  country  unmolested, 
or  make  a  public  profession  of  Christian 
conversion.  In  the  meantime  they  should 
sutler  no  persecution.  The  Jews  accept¬ 
ed,  and  the  king  kept  his  word.  But  he 
died  in  1522,  and  in  1531  Clement  VII. 
was  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  In¬ 
quisition,  which  fiourished  m  Spain,  to  be 
introduced  into  Portugal. 

From  that  time  the  number  of  Jews 
who  left  Portugal,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
live  in  the  Jewish  faith  elsewhere,  contin¬ 
ually  grew.  For  a  long  period  the  prohi¬ 
bition  put  upon  Jewish  emigration  (the 
greatest  triumph  of  human  cruelty)  alter¬ 
nated  with  relenting  fits  and  permissive 
edicts ;  but  so  considerable  were  the  num¬ 


bers  of  new  Christians  who  emigrated 
from  Portugal,  especially  to  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Holland,  that  the  name  of  “Portu¬ 
guese  Jew”  has  remained  (and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Ham¬ 
burg)  the  generic  a|ipellation  for  all  Jew's 
who  refer  their  origin  to  the  Spanish  pen¬ 
insula. 

The  existence  of  the  Jew’s  in  Gaul  is 
one  of  the  earliest  fiicts  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  negotiatorea  of  whom 
Cmsar  speaks  were  very  probably  Jews. 
Indeed,  the  entrance  of  the  Jews  into 
Europe  is  altogether  prehistorical  We 
can  only  guess  that  ^larseilles,  the  great 
Calcutta  of  ancient  Home,  was  the  point 
whence  they  gradually  spread  from  the 
south  to  the  northern  seas.  Whether  the 
Jews  followed,  or  with  more  likelihood, 
preceded  the  Roman  Conquest,  they  were 
to  lie  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  Gaul  long  before  the  Gothic  kings 
of  Spain  drove  them  across  the  Pyrenees. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century 
we  find  them  in  Languedoc  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  thriving  on  the  fruits  of  their 
multifarious  commerce.  The  Carlovin- 
gian  emperoi's  granted  them  rich  posses¬ 
sions.  Lyons  was  the  center  of  their 
commerce.  Jews  and  Christians  lived  on 
friendly  terms  there.  They  intermarried. 
The  market-day  was  changed  to  suit  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Jews  appeared  at 
I  Christian  festivals,  and  w'ere  even  permit¬ 
ted  to  propound  their  faith.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Bishops  complained,  and  complained 
in  vain,  of  the  liberty  granted  to  the  cru- 
cifiers  of  their  Lord,  until  the  Carlovingian 
Empire  passed  away,  and  disclosed  in  its 
death  a  system  fatal  to  the  Jews.  That 
system  was  feudalism.  Local  govern¬ 
ments  were  substituted  for  European  and 
imperial  unity.  In  the  feudal  society — the 
baron,  the  priest,  the  burgher,  the  serf, 
each  had  a  place  and  filled  it.  The  Jew' 
had  none.  Hu  owned  no  fealty  and  held 
no  land.  The  burgher  drove  him  from 
his  trade,  and  shut  him  out  from  his 
guild.  The  baron  made  him  his  tool,  and 
forced  upon  him  the  misery,  with  the 
gains,  of  the  usurer.  The  theory  of  inte¬ 
rest  and  banking  was  wholly  niisundei:'- 
8too<l  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Jew 
was  detested  for  the  very  services  he  ren¬ 
dered  to  society.  Strange  stories,  like 
those  which  arose  in  Spain,  w'ere  invented, 
and  soon  pervaded  Euro{>e,  how'  the  Jews 
crucified  the  innocent  children  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parents — how'  with  malignant  yells  in 
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remote  quarters  they  pierced  the  sacra¬ 
mental  wafer.  These  stories,  unsupport¬ 
ed  by  any  real  evidence,  were  revived  at 
Damascus  twenty  years  ago  with  frightful 
results,  and  even  in  Europe,  at  J iiliers,  in 
1740. 

The  celebrated  O rdonndncea  throw 
Btrange  light  upon  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  with  the  government  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Pliilip 
Augustus,  at  his  accession,  found  the  Jews 
mortgagees  of  one-half  of  Paris.  The 
coui*8e  he  adopted  was  simple.  All  debts 
due  to  Jews  w'ere  declared  void,  all  their 
lands  confiscated ;  the  king  was  to  have 
one-fifth  of  the  spoil,  and  the  Jews  were 
to  leave  France.  Then  the  king  got  into 


[Augns*, 

pecuniary  straits,  and  the  Jews  were  re¬ 
called  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  usual 
procedure.  The  regulations  of  St.  Louis 
were  more  purely  religious,  but  he  stood 
alone  in  his  conscientious  persecution. 
Philip  the  Fair  carefully  protected  the 
Jews  against  the  Church  till  they  Avere 
rich,  then  took  their  money  and  expelled 
them.  Half  a  century  later  they  repur¬ 
chased  their  entrance,  and  were,  even 
triumphantly,  reinstated  cn  condition  of 
an  annual  payment.  The  comedy  was  re¬ 
enacted  (but  for  the  last  time)  in  1394, 
after  which  little  more  is  heard  of  the 
Jews  in  France  until  modern  times. 


From  tho  North  Brltiib  Ecriev. 


PHENOMENA 


OF  THE  VEGETABLE  WORLD.* 


Hardly  any  class  of  organic  agencies 
is  more  wonderful  or  more  interesting 
than  the  fungi,  whose  minute  forms  and 
insignificant  appearance  beneath  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  bustling  world  of 
sense  and  sight  escape  our  ordinary  ob- 


*  Ungtr,  Dit  Sxantheme  der  Pflamen  und 
einige  mit  diesen  vmeand't  KrankhtUtn  der  Oewa- 
ekte.  Vieooe:  1833. 
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Devdoppement  du  Ckarbon  dan*  le*  Graminie*. 

T\da*ne,  ear  le*  UsHlaginie*  et  lee  Uredinees. 
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serration.  In  this  obscure  and  subordi¬ 
nate  position,  kept  down  by  the  healthy 
energies  of  higher  organisms,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  from  increasing  too  rapidly  and  spread¬ 
ing  too  widely  by  a  nice  b.alance  of  physi¬ 
cal  conditions,  they  are  important  and  in¬ 
dispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of 
accelerating  the  natural  processes  of  decay 
— absorbing  into  living  tissues,  and  thus 
rendering  innocuous,  the  poisonous  gases 
continually  exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  by 
dead  and  decomposing  substances,  and 
preparing  from  the  corrupted  masses  of 
effete,  organic  matter,  a  fertile  soil  in 
which  future  plants  may  grow  ;  the  exu¬ 
viae  of  one  generation,  elaborated  by  their 
mysterious  chemistry,  serving  as  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  next.  Stanaing  on  the  borders  of  tho 
mineral  kingdom,  and  occupying  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  two  great  conflu¬ 
ent  streams  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
they  are  obviously  designed  to  arrest  the 
fleeting  particles  which,  having  served 
their  purpose  in  one  form  of  organisation, 
are  fast  hastening  downwards  to  the  night 
of  chaos  and  death,  and  send  them  once 
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more  in  new  forms,  and  with  new  pro- 

{)ertie8,  to  keep  the  vortex  of  life  in  cease- 
ess  motion. 

Such  are  their  highly  useful  functions 
in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  when  the 
balance  of  nature  is  overturned,  and  the 
restraints  of  her  laws  partially  removed, 
they  suddenly  start  up  into  gigantic,  mu¬ 
tinous  life — are  multiplied  till  they  become 
overwhelming — and  by  the  sheer  force  of 
countless  numbers,  ravage  and  destroy 
every  thing  before  them.  Just’  as  the 
electrical  forces  are  continually  pLaying 
harmlessly  around  us,  circulating  through 
the  smallest  particles  of  matter  as  well  as 
among  its  mightiest  masses,  giving  health 
and  energy  to  plants  and  animals,  and 
motion  to  our  earth  and  surrounding 
worlds,  but  when  certain  conditions  are 

f)resent,  or  certain  barriers  removed,  the 
ightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roar,  and  the 
awful  storm  goes  forth  on  its  w'ork  of 
destruction ;  so  the  seeds  and  germs  of 
these  obscure  and  unnoticed  agencies  are 
floating  harmlessly  in  countless  myrids  on 
every  breeze — in  the  air  of  our  houses — 
lying  on  the  various  objects  around  us, 
could  we  see  them  sufficiently  magnified — 
on  the  earth — in  the  waters — every  where  ; 
their  mature  forms  are  laboring  incessant¬ 
ly  and  beneficially  in  dark  and  lonely 
places,  concealed  and  overtopped,  as  it 
w’cre,  by  higher  types  of  life ;  but  when 
atmospheric  and  other  conditions  favora¬ 
ble  for  their  development  are  present, 
they  burst  the  bands  which  previously 
confined  them,  and  revel  in  a  wildness  and 
prodigality  of  life  which  is  truly  astound¬ 
ing.  We  are  surrounded  by,  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  very  midst  of,  a  world  of  or¬ 
ganic  forces,  possessed  of  incalculable 
owers  of  harm,  which  ra.ay  at  any  time 
e  let  loose  and  overwhelm  us ;  but  the 
same  Power  which  safely  imprisons  the 
nascent  earthquake  in  the  rocky  chambers 
of  the  earth,  and  chains  the  subtle  forces 
of  electricity  in  the  bosotn  of  the  cloud, 
restrains  the  ravages  of  these  mysterious 
pow’ers,  and  employs  them  as  useful  and 
beneficial  agents,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
when  they  are  j)erraitted  to  act  as  the 
ministers  of  Ills  vengeance,  and  bring  the 
guilty  nations  to  repentance.  Such  a 
thought  as  this  may  seldom  occur  to  our 
minds,  owing  to  the  long-continued  and 
uniformed  stability  of  nature’s  laws ;  but 
it  is  one  which  ought  to  excite  in  us,  even 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  deep 
sense  of  our  helplessness  and  dependence. 


If  we  compare  the  two  kingdoms — the 
animal  and  vegetable — with  each  other, 
we  shall  find  many  striking  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  them,  inuicating  that 
the  life  which  pervades  both  is  the  same 
in  kind,  though  different  in  degree.  The 
stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  skeleton  of  an  animal ;  the 
pith  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  spi¬ 
nal  marrow  the  upward  current  of  the  sap 
in  spring,  and  its  descent  in  summer  or 
autumn,  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  fluid,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is 
green  in  the  one  and  red  in  the  other — 
the  two  most  obvious  complimentary  col¬ 
ors  ;  while  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
leaves,  w’hich  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  re¬ 
sembles  the  respiration  of  animals.  This 
curious  analogy  betw’een  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  organic  nature  may  be  traced, 
not  only  in  their  structure,  and  the  re¬ 
spective  functions  which  they  perform, 
but  also  in  the  derangements  which  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  in  these,  produced  by  un¬ 
favorable  external  cirumstances.  As  ani¬ 
mals  are  subject  to  diseases  caused  by 
filthy  habits,  vitiation  of  the  air,  over¬ 
crowding,  or  famine ;  so  are  plants  ren¬ 
dered  unhealthy  by  improper  cultivation 
or  unsuitable  meteorological  conditions. 
The  epidemics  of  animals  have  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  blights  of  plants.  Animal 
epidemics  are  the  terrible  yet  wise  and 
beneficent  means  employed  by  Providence 
for  sweeping  away  at  once,  and  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  suffering  possible,  crea¬ 
tures  whose  constitutions  had  been  en¬ 
feebled  by  a  long  course  of  unnatural  liv¬ 
ing,  and  whose  lives  had  in  consequence 
become  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  thus 
paving  the  wmy  for  the  introduction  of 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  races,  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  individuals  whose  stronger 
physical  powers  enabled  them  to  survive 
the  general  wreck.  Vegetable  epidemics, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  destructive  among  the  plants 
which  are  reared  by  man  for  his  food,  are 
wisely  designed  as  w’holesale  remedies  for 
the  evils  produced  by  unskillful  culture  and 
unfavorable  climatic  circumstances ;  de¬ 
generate  forms  being  thus  extirpated,  and 
a  hardier  stock  saved  to  become  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  more  useful  varieties.  Animal 
epidemics  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
an  animal  poison,  the  product  of  decom¬ 
posed  animal  matter,  excreted  by  the  hu¬ 
man  body  itself ;  so  the  blights  of  plants 
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are  caused  by  vegetable  parasites — the  | 
morbific  agencies  in  e.ither  case  being  de- , 
rived  from  the  same  order  to  which  eacli 
respectively  belongs.  All  animal  epidem¬ 
ics,  though  possessed  of  distinctive  char¬ 
acter,  which  warrant  us  in  regarding  them 
as  specifically  diflferent  diseases,  have  yet 
so  much  in  common,  as  to  indicate  that 
they  belong  to  one  family  or  class — the  ; 
same  conditions  which  favor  or  prevent  | 
the  propagation  of  one,  favoring  or  pro-  i 
venting  the  propagation  of  all ;  so,  on  the  1 
other  hand,  all  vegetable  epidemics  are  1 
caused  by  different  species  or  forms  of  one 
great  group  of  fungi,  which  require  the 
same  circumstances  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  conversely  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  application  of  the  same 
remedies.  We  find,  also,  that  while 
there  have  been  several  memorable 
plagues — such  as  the  black  de.ath  and  the 
sweating  sickness  of  the  middle  ages — 
which  revolutionized  society  by  their  ef¬ 
fects,  and  stand  out  as  prominent  land¬ 
marks  in  history,  certain  forms  of  fever 
and  other  contagious  diseases  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  man’s  social  condition, 
being  present  with  greater  or  less  viru¬ 
lence  among  large  populations  everywhere; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  vege¬ 
table  ejiidemics,  while  several  notorious 
plagues — such  as  the  potato  and  vine  dis¬ 
eases — have  sprung  up  suddenly,  raged  j 
universally  over  a  large  geographical  area, 
reached  a  climax,  and  then  to  a  certain 
extent  subsided,  there  are  forms  of  blight 
— such  as  those  affecting  the  cereal  crops 
— that  are  continuous,  appearing  season  ' 
after  season,  though  not  to  an  alarming 
extent — found  more  or  less  in  every  field, 
and  seeming  to  be  so  closely  connected, 
physiologically,  with  the  corn  plants,  that 
we  can  scarcely  ever  liojK?  to  see  them 
completely  eradicated.  And  lastly,  to 
complete  the  list  of  these  curious  analo¬ 
gies,  animal  and  vegetable  epidemics  are 
very  frequently  co-related — the  one  fol¬ 
lowing  or  being  produced  by  the  other. 
The  pestilence,  by  an  inevitable  necessity, 
follows  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the  fa¬ 
mine-blight;  while  the  advent  of  wide¬ 
spread  plagues  in  the  middle  ages  was  in¬ 
variably  heralded  by  a  vast  development 
of  parasitic  fungi — thus  proving  that  the 
same  abnormal  conditions  of  tlie  atmos¬ 
phere  whicli  are  injurious  to  plants  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  are  also  injurious  to 
man  in  a  state  of  society.  One  of  the 
most  interesting,  sod  at  the  same  time 
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perplexing  problems  in  botany,  meets  us 
at  this,  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  name¬ 
ly,  the  origin  of  the  so-called  vegetable  epi¬ 
demics.  We  have  asserted — and  this  is 
pretty  generally  admitted — that  fungi  are 
the  immediately  exciting ;  but  what  are 
the  predisposing  causes  ?  Are  these 
vegetable  parasites  which  appear  on  our 
blighted  food-plants,  the  primary  cause  or 
the  secondary  eftect  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  are  connected  ?  To  this 
question  various  answers  have  been 
given  more  or  less  satisfactory ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  it  divides  the  schools 
of  science.  Fungi,  as  a  class,  vegetate  on 
decayed  substances.  They  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  strictly  sj>eaking,  true  parasites,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  contend- 
I  ing  with  the  vital  forces  of  plants  when 
;  healthy  and  growing.  They  require  a 
j  dead  and  decomposing  matrix.  They  are 
incapable  of  eliminating  the  elements  on 
I  which  they  subsist  from  living  substances. 

I  Their  seeds  may  circulate  in  the  tissues 
of  living  plants,  from  the  seed  up  to  the 
flowering  and  fruiting ;  but  they  remain 
innocuous  in  an  undeveloped  state — kept 
in  check  by  the  strength  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  until  symptoms  of  decay  begin  to 
appear,  when  immediately  they  break 
their  fetters — seize  upon  the  decomposing 
parts  with  their  tiny  fangs — develop  them¬ 
selves  speedily  into  perlect  fungi — multi¬ 
ply  themselves  into  a  colony,  and  luxuri¬ 
ate  on  the  affected  plant,  until  the  work 
of  destruction  is  complete.  In  most  cases, 
the  process  of  decay  must  be  pretty  far 
advanced;  the  withered  leaf  or  branch 
must  have  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  been 
exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
decomposing  influences  of  the  weather, 
before  any  fungi  make  their  ap]>earance 
upon  it.  But,  though  this  be  the  habit 
of  the  family  generally,  there  are  striking 
exceptions.  There  is  one  group,  whose 
peculiarity  it  is  to  grow  only  on  living 
plants  in  the  manner  of  true  parasites. 
They  appear  on  the  healthiest  and  most 
luxurimit  individuals,  and  are  never  found 
on  dead  or  decaying  substances.  So  far 
as  the  most  minute  microscopical  exami¬ 
nation  can  determine,  they  are  not  pre¬ 
ceded  by  any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  plants  to  which  they  attach  them¬ 
selves,  any  alteration  of  tissue,  any  sym- 
tom  of  decay  or  death,  any  predisposing 
peculiarity  whatever — their  presence  be¬ 
ing  influenced  solely  by  circumstances  of 
proximity,  or  by  atmospheric  conditions. 
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This  exceptional  fjujt  places  the  <]|uestion 
of  the  origin  of  vegetable  epidemics  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis.  It  indicates  that 
the  truth  lies  between  the  opposite  opin¬ 
ions  commonly  entertained — that  fungi  in 
some  coses  are  the  primary  exciting 
causes,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  the 
secondary  effects.*  The  blights  that  affect 
cultivated  plants  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  characterized  by  different 
phenomena,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
correlated,  namely,  those  w'hich  infest  the 
cereals,  ami  those  w'hich  infest  green  crops, 
whether  of  the  garden  or  field.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  caused  by  a  jieculiar  class  of 
fungi  coiled  Uredines,  w’hich  grow’  only 
on  living  plants ;  the  latter  are  connected 
with  another  class  of  fungi  called  Muce- 
dines,  which  generally  require  certain 
morbid  alterations  of  tissue  or  function, 
and  other  predisposing  causes,  before 
they  make  their  appearance.  If  w’e  bear 
this  arrangement  in  mind,  it  Avill  enable 
us  to  understand  something  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  different  vegetable  epi¬ 
demics,  and  throw  some  light  on  that 

firoverbial  darkness  in  which  the'  pesti- 
ence  has  ever  w.alked,  from  the  days  of 
David  till  the  present  time. 

In  following  out  the  division  above  pro¬ 
posed,  we  have  first  to  deal  with  those  dis 
eases  which  are  excited  primarily  by  the 
growth  of  the  uredines.  This  peculiar 
group  of  fungi  have  been  called  Ilypo- 
dermii,  because  they  originate  beneath 
the  cuticle  of  plants.  Upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  sjiecies  are  enumerated  as 
belonging  to  it,  divided  into  three  gen¬ 
era,  whose  botanical  characters  are  very 
fluctuating  and  indefinite,  presenting  singu¬ 
larly  few  variations  or  departures  from 
the  family  type.  Their  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth  are  so  anomolous,  that 
their  title  to  the  name  of  plants  has  more 
than  once  been  disputed  ;  minute  and 
insignificant  as  some  would  deem  them, 
they  have  furnished  matter  for  volumes 
as  large  and  controversies  as  hot  as  any 
of  the  entities  which  so  long  divided  the 
rival  schools  of  the  middle  ages.  One 
writer,  M.  I’^nger,  whose  work  is  placed 
first  on  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
attempts  to  prove  that  these  so-called 
fungi  are  mere  cutaneous  diseases  of 
plants,  arising  from  a  derangement  of  the 
respiratory  functions,  somewhat  analog¬ 
ous  to  the  skin  diseases  of  animals,  as 
they  appear  chiefly  on  rank  luxuriant 
plants.  The  intercellular  spaces  beneath 
VOL.  LIX.— NO  4 


the  epidermis,  according  to  this  author, 
are  gorged  with  the  superabundant  juices 
which  coagulate,  and  resolve  themselves, 
by  expansion  and  exposure  to  the  air,  into 
compact  homogeneous  masses  of  very 
minute  powdery  particles;  the  so-called 
fungi  being  thus  nothing  more  tlian  a 
mere  organization  of  the  superfluous  sap. 
Tliis,  like  all  other  kindred  doctrines  so 
pertinaciously  advanced  by  the  advocates 
of  spontaneous  or  ef^uivocal  generation, 
and  so  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  found, 
on  more  minute  and  accurate  examination, 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  Every 
proof  of  analogy  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
It.  These  abnormal  appearances  are 
caused  by  true  parasitic  plants.  They 
have  a  separate  individual  existence,  en¬ 
tirely  independent,  so  far  as  any  organic 
tie  is  concerned,  of  the  matrix  on  which 
they  are  produced ;  they  have  different 
stages  of  developement,  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  organization,  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction  extremely  simple  in  structure, 
but  perfectly  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
and  true  seeds  or  germs  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated.  Though  among  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  having  no 
parts  corresponding  to  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  stems  of  flowering  plants,  we  have 
only  to  place  them  under  the  microscope 
to  discover  that  they  are  as  perfect  in 
their  own  order  as  plants  higher  in  the 
scale.  The  whole  group  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  general  terms  as  a  series  of 
pustules  or  patches,  breaking  out  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  living  plants  immediately 
underne.ath  the  skin,  which  is  ruptured, 
and  rises  around  them  in  ragged  puffy 
blisters.  These  patches  are  of  different 
sizes,  from  a  minute,  almost  invisible 
speck,  to  a  large  uniform  eruption  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  of  the  plant  affected, 
and  of  different  colors,  though  black, 
brown,  and  orange-red  are  the  most  fre- 
(puent.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
simply  as  collections  of  powdery  matter, 
as  if  the  plants  on  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  were  dusted  over  with  soot  or 
ochre.  When  examined  by  an  ordinary 
micro8coj>e,  each  of  the  grams  of  powder 
of  which  the  mass  is  composed  is  found 
to  be  a  round  hollow  ball,  or  pod-shaped 
case  divided  into  compartments,  and  con¬ 
taining  in  its  interior  a  number  of  smaller 
spherules,  which  are  the  seeds.  The  pod¬ 
shaped  cases  are  connected  with  the  sur¬ 
face  on  which  they  are  developed  by 
28 
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means  of  short  foot-stalks  set  on  end  and  | 
closely  compacted,  somewhat  like  the  pile  | 
of  velvet ;  w’hile  the  raised  cases  are  > 
united  to  each  other  by  means  of  silvery  ] 
threads  or  filaments,  extremely  attenu¬ 
ated,  which  wind  in  and  out  among  them,  i 
and  are  called  the  spawn  or  mycelium,  I 
being  all  that  these  curious  plants  possess  ' 
in  lieu  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  The  j 
whole  vegetative  system  is  represented  i 
in  them  by  these  gossamer  threads,  which  I 
are  quite  invisible,  except  to  a  very  j 
powerful  microscope  ;  and  the  whole  re-  ■ 
productive  system  by  these  little  oases,  | 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  mere 
grains  of  red  or  black  dust.  One  h.as  a  | 
feeling  of  wonder  akin  to  awe  in  gazing  i 
on  these  primitive  orgjinisms.  Life  in  j 
them  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  expres¬ 
sion,  but  not  therefore  rendered  more  in-  i 
telligible  to  our  comprehension ;  on  the  I 
contrary,  the  nearer  in  such  humble  i 
plants  we  are  brought  to  its  source,  the  j 
more  mysterious  and  perplexing  does  it ; 
become.  We  may  reach  its  ultimate  j 
forms,  but  its  essence  eludes  our  search. 
We  may  dissect  these  forms  under  our 
microscopes,  and  analyze  them  by  chemi¬ 
cal  tests,  until  we  see  almost  the  last 
atom  into  which  the  subtle  principle  has 
retired  ;  but  the  minutest  particle  is  an 
impenetrable  shrine,  an  impregnable  cita¬ 
del,  which  baffles  our  utmost  eflforts  to 
break  into  and  reveal  to  the  light  of  day. 
Life  is  indeed  ‘the  perennial  standing 
miracle  of  the  universe,’  for  ever  wonder¬ 
ful,  for  ever  fresh,  the  enigma  which  the 
Sphinx  of  time  is  for  ever  proposing  with¬ 
out  hope  of  a  solution — the  mysterious 
Nile,  which  flows  on  its  long  solitary  way 
beneath  the  gay  sunshine  and  the  .solemn 
stars,  cheering  and  enlivening  the  desert 
of  this  world,  its  sources  lying  far  above 
us  at  an  invisible  remoteness,  and  its 
outlet  carrying  us  into  the  shadowy  re¬ 
gions  of  the  silent  Unknown  ! 

The  Uredines,  whose  ideal  forms  we 
have  thus  briefly  sketched,  are  the  fungi 
which  causes  the  epidemics  of  our  cereal 
crops,  and  are  therefore  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  important.  Attention  has  been 
directed  to  these  epidemics  ever  since  the 
origin  of  systematic  agriculture;  their 
remarkable  character,  and  the  devasta¬ 
tions  which  they  produce,  could  not  fail 
to  force  them  u[)on  the  notice  of  the 
farmer.  But  it  is  only,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  late ‘years  that  tneir  true 
nature  has  been  understood.  For  ages 
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they  were  invested  with  a  superstitious 
mystery.  They  were  attributed  to  un¬ 
favorable  combinations  of  the  planets,  to 
comets  and  lunar  influences,  and  other 
equally  grotesque  and  recondite  causes, 
before  which  skill  and  industry  were  help¬ 
less.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  mischief  pre^uced  by  them 
among  the  grain  crops  was  so  serious  and 
wide-spread,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the 
great  naturalist,  resolved  to  institute  care¬ 
ful  investigations  into  their  true  char¬ 
acter  and  habits,  with  the  view  of 
devising  means  for  their  prevention. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
M.  Baver,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bo¬ 
tanists  of  that  period,  who  examined  the 
diseased  wheat  microscopically,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  most 
interesting  volume,  illustrated  by  skillful 
and  most  accurate  drawings  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  microscopical  parts  of  structure ;  thus 
placing  the  vegetable  nature  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances  beyond  dispute.  The  original 
work,  still  in  MS.,  we  believe,  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum ;  but  a  popular  ab¬ 
stract  of  it  was  published  in  the  Penny 
Magazine  for  1833.  Since  then,  innu¬ 
merable  p.amphlet3  and  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared  independently  and  in  agricultural 
and  scientific  journals  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  containing  the  observations  of 
theoretical  botanists,  and  the  experiments 
and  suggestions  of  practical  agriculturists. 
The  list  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  literature  of  the  subject  has  already 
reached,  and  the  interest  and  importance 
that  have  been  attached  to  it  by  thought¬ 
ful  men. 

The  Uredines  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  species  of  grain,  but  range  over  the 
whole  cereal  group ;  one  or  two  forms  are 
found  on  all  the  cerealia  indiscriminately, 
while  other  forms  are  restricted  to  the 
species  on  which  they  are  produced,  their 
appearance  and  mode  of  growth  being  the 
same  in  all  circumstances.  Wheat  is  in¬ 
fested  with  several  uredos,  corn  and  bar¬ 
ley  with  two  or  three  kinds.  A  peculiar 
species  of  uatilago  aficcts  maize  or  Indian 
corn ;  while  the  rice  of  the  E:ist  is  often 
seriously  injured  by  another  species.  In 
every  country  some  form  or  ether  prevails 
on  the  grain  peculiar  to  it,  so  tliat  the 
range  of  these  blights  is  as  extensive  as 
the  cereals  they  infest.  From  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Lapland,  where  in  the  dim  glim¬ 
mering  sunlight  of  the  short  hyperborean 
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Bummer  a  stunted  and  scanty  crop  of  corn 
or  rye  is  reared,  to  the  sweltering  rice- 
fields  that  shimmer  under  the  glowing  skies 
of  India,  the  range  of  these  ubiquitous 
fungi  extends.  They  are  also  found  at  all 
.altitudes  where  the  cereals  are  capable  of 
growing — on  the  miserable  crops  which 
the  Indi.au  raises  in  the  lofty  mountain  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Andes,  amid  the  icy  rigor  of 
an  almost  arctic  climate,  as  well  as  on  the 
level  acres  of  go!den  grain  which  the  b.alrny 
Slimmer  breeze  ripples  in  light  and  shade 
.along  the  sea-shore,  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  gladdening  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  afford.  There  are  no  such  re¬ 
strictions  confining  these  within  well-de¬ 
fined  geographical  regions  as  operate  in 
the  case  of  other  fungi.  They  have  the 
power  of  indefinite  extension  and  localiza¬ 
tion.  Their  extremely  simple  structure  is 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
most  varied  circumstances,  and  to  almost 
any  range  of  temjierature ;  so  that  the 
cereal  blights  have  a  far  wiiler  geogrmdii- 
cal  distribution  than  the  epidemics  affect¬ 
ing  animals,  which  can  only  spread,  within 
certain  limits,  the  heat  of  the  tropics  offer¬ 
ing  an  effective  barrier  to  typhus,  and  the 
cold  of  a  temperate  clim.ate  putting  an 
effectual  restraint  upon  yellow  lever.  Nor 
do  these  fungi  restrict  their  ravages  to  any 
one  particular  part  of  the  corn  plants,  nor 
to  any  one  stage  of  growth.  Early  in 
spring  they  are  found  on  the  young  blades, 
later  in  the  season  they  affect  the  glumes 
and  palea.*  of  the  ear.  They  attack  the 
straw,  the  leaves,  and  chaff,  the  flower  and 
the  grain  ;  and  in  all  these  situations  they 
are  more  or  less  destructive,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  season  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  developed. 
When  they  appear  on  the  straw  they  close 
up  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores,  which 
serve  for  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  exhal¬ 
ations  of  the  corn,  and  thus  impart  to  it  a 
sickly  ap[)earance.  When  occurring  on 
the  grain,  they  alter  its  substance  alto¬ 
gether  ;  the  sap  which  should  have  jiro- 
duced  the  nutritious  milky  kernels  being 
appropriated  by  the  parasite,  and  convert¬ 
ed  in  Its  tissues  into  dust  and  ashes,  mass¬ 
es  of  black  .and  poisonous  decay. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  cereal 
epidemics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  various  kinds  of  Uredines  some wh, at 
in  detail.  Beginning  with  the  straw, 
which  is  first  affected,  we  find  growing  on 
it  a  species  called  Puccinia  graintnis, 
familiar  to  every  one  under  the  popular 


name  of  mildew.  This  blight  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  common,  though  more  prevalent  on 
late  varieties  of  grain  than  on  early,  and 
on  light  soils  than  on  heavy  ones.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  dark- 
colored  patches,  with  sometimes  a  slightly 
orange  colored  tinge,  originating  bene.ath 
the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  which  splits 
around  them  and  raises  them  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  These  dark  inusty  spots  are  found, 
when  exiimined  by  the  microscope,  to 
consist  of  a  dense  aggregation  of  club- 
shaped  bodies,  their  thicker  end  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two  chambers,  each  filled  with 
minute  spores  or  seed-vessels,  and  their 
lower  end  tapering  into  a  fine  stalk  con¬ 
necting  them  with  the  stem  of  the  com. 
When  this  disease  is  very  prevalent  and 
extensive,  it  proves  remarkably  injurious, 
destroying  the  hojie  of  the  harvest  in  the 
very  bud  as  it  ivere.  The  juices  of  the 
com  are  intercepted ;  the  stimulating  ef¬ 
fects  of  light  and  air  are  preventeil,  and 
the  grain  in  consequence  becomes  shriv¬ 
eled  and  defective,  yielding  at  the  same 
time  a  superabundant  quantity  of  inferior 
bran.  e  find  it  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  the  pestilence,  as  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  scourges  inflicted  by  God 
upon  a  rebellious  people :  “  I  have 

visited  you  with  blasting  and  mildew, 
yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  Me,  saith 
the  Lord.”  In  our  own  country  it  used 
to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  scarcity.  In 
the  ye.ar  1694,  nearly  all  the  corn  grown 
in  Scotland  became  mildewed,  and  a 
famine  followed,  ivhose  effects  were  so 
drc.adful  as  to  earn  for  that  season  the 
ominious  distinction  of  the  ‘  Black  Year.’ 
From  th<at  period  till  1701,  the  country 
ajipeared  as  if  lying  under  a  curse  from 
the  same  cause,  the  crops  retarded  in  their 
growth  and  prevented  from  ripening,  not 
being  ready  for  the  harvest  till  November 
and  December,  even  in  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  localities.  A  pestilence,  consequent 
upon  this  terrible  visitation,  depopulated 
whole  vilbages  and  district!*,  defying  the 
utmost  power  of  medicine.  Hugh  Miller, 
in  his  Legends  of  Crotnarty  refers  to  its 
devastations  in  the  north,  where  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  of  its  victims  may  still  be 
seen  in  m.any  places.  Thanks  to  an  im- 

f (roved  system  of  agriculture,  it  is  now, 
lowever,  robbed  of  its  formidable  power, 
and  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
harm,  being  considered  one  of  the  minor 
pests  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  confined  to 
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grain  exclusively ;  all  the  cultivated 
gmsaes  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it ;  and 
this  circumstance  renders  it  very  doubtful 
whether  it  can  ever  be  extirpated.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  say,  that  corn  and  hay 
that  have  been  stacked  in  warm  damp 
weather,  without  being  sufficiently  dried, 
are  mildewed  when  they  take  heat  and  be¬ 
come  matted  together  bv  white  fleecy  cob¬ 
webs.  The  dust  which  flies  about  in 
clouds  when  the  masses  are  lifted  up  and 
shaken,  are  the  seeds  of  a  fungus,  but  not 
those  of  the  true  mildew-fungus,  the  puc- 
ciuia  gnaminis.  They  belong  to  a  species 
of  mould  somewhat  similar  to  what  grows 
on  preserves,  old  shoes,  or  stale  crusts  of 
bread,  or  decaying  fruit,  in  damp,  ill-ven¬ 
tilated  places. 

The  leaf  and  chaff  of  the  cereals  are 
subject  to  a  disease  called  rust,  red-rag,  or 
red-robin  (UredoRubigo,)  from  the  rusty- 
red  or  yellowish  patches  which  it  forms. 
It  is  so  exceedingly  common,  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  corn-field  entirely  free 
from  it.  It  occurs  at  all  stages  of  growth 
of  the  plant  affected,  appearing  on  the 
leaves  in  spring  sometimes  in  such  im¬ 
mense  quantities  that  the  fields  look  quite 
yellow  with  it,  and  later  in  the  season  at¬ 
tacking  the  glumes  and  paleue  of  the  ear 
after  the  gram  is  formed.  Though  formid¬ 
able-looking,  red-rust  is  in  reality  the  least 
alarming  of  the  cereal  blights.  When  de¬ 
veloped  early,  and  restricted  to  the  leaves 
and  stem,  the  arrival  of  a  few  bright  sun¬ 
shiny  days,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in 
which  it  luxuriates,  soon  dissipates  the 
evil,  and  restores  the  sickly  and  drooping 
plants  to  their  former  vigor.  If,  however. 
It  should  occur  at  later  stages  of  growth, 
and  infest  the  essential  parts  of  the  ear, 
it  is  more  injurious,  especially  if  cold  wet 
weather,  with  little  sunshine  or  wind, 
should  prev.ail  at  the  time.  Strange  to 
say,  it  seems  to  be  more  virulent  and 
dreaded  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  with 
us,  although  we  should  imagine  the  fine 
sunny  skies  of  the  south  to  be  more  un 
favorable  to  its  growth  than  our  damp 
and  variable  climate.  The  late  lamented 
Professor  Ilenslow,  who  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  various  blights  of  the 
wheat,  and  whose  observations  and  exper¬ 
iments  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  utmost 
confidence,  published,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  English  A  grieuUural  Society  for  1841, 
an  able  paper,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
the  diseases  called  rust  and  mildew, 
though  popularly  distinct,  are  in  reality 


specifically  identical.  He  discovered  sev¬ 
eral  intermediate  forms  linking  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  proving  their  common  origin  ; 
the  two  chambered  club-shaped  bodies, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
one,  occurring  in  several  well-marked  tran¬ 
sition  forms  m  the  other.  He  supposes 
the  rust  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of  growth 
of  the  mildew ;  while  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble,  that  the  more  mature  form  may  be 
only  an  imperfect  or  early  condition  of 
fungi,  more  complicated,  and  higher  in 
the  scale.  The  fact  that  they  can  multi¬ 
ply  themselves  indefinitely  in  an  embry¬ 
onic  state,  does  not  militate  against  such 
a  view,  as  ferns  and  others  of  the  higher 
cryptogamia  can  propagate  themselves  in 
their  earliest  stages.  A  careful  study  of 
flowerless  plants  teaches  us  that  many 
species  have  a  tendency  to  simulate  the 
principal  distinctive  characters  of  others 
allied  to  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  hypodermian  fungi. 
Botanists  have  devoted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  this  special  department,  and  a 
number  of  elaborate  monographs  have  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  subject.  But  as  yet  little 
has  been  done  towards  a  satisfactory  es¬ 
tablishment  of  true  and  well-defined 
species.  Very  great  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a  desirable  end.  The 
organisms  themselves  are  so  very  minute 
and  obscure  ;  a  slightly  different  form  oc¬ 
curs  on  almost  every  herbaceous  plant ; 
considerable  changes  of  appearance  and 
structure  take  place  at  the  various  stages 
of  growth  ;  and  the  groups  that  are  most 
marked  and  peculiar  are  found  actually  to 
be  closely  united  by  the  constant  occur¬ 
rence  of  intermediate  forms.  Some 
authors,  regarding  the  task  of  arranging 
such  a  multitude  of  cognate  forms  under 
something  deserving  the  name  of  species, 
as  hopeless,  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
the  simple  and  easy  expedient  of  regard¬ 
ing  every  form  as  a  species,  and  classify¬ 
ing  individuals  according  to  the  names  of 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  found,  at 
least  assigning  a  distinct  species  to  each 
natural  order.  We  have  had  too  much  of 
this  loose  and  empirical  mode  of  systema¬ 
tization  of  late.  The  temptation  to  travel 
along  such  a  royal  road  in  the  study  of 
the  more  difficult  branches  of  liotany,  has 
been  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  a  large 
number.  The  consequence  has  beeu  a 
vast  accession  to  our  already  over-loaded 
catalogues  of  species,  not  of  divine, 
but  of  human  creation.  Stay  at-home 
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botanists,  precluded  from  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  new  plants,  and  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
circumscribed  field  of  British  botany, 
could  only  find  a  sphere  for  their  ingen¬ 
uity  in  dividing  and  subdividing  already 
e.xisting  8|)ecie8  into  varieties  and  sub¬ 
varieties,  from  the  commencement  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  arrang¬ 
ing  and  rearranging  them  into  new  genera 
and  orders,  and  furnishing  them  witli  new 
names,  until  systematic  botany  has  be¬ 
come  a  formidable  and  repulsive  hedge  of 
thorns,  through  which  few  care  to  j)ene- 
trate  to  the  gardens  of  the  Ilesperides  be¬ 
yond.  Against  this  absurd  system  of  re¬ 
fining  and  hair  splitting,  there  has  arisen 
of  late  years  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction. 
Darwin  has  pushed  it  to  an  unjustifiable 
length,  and  drawn  down  upon  himself,  in 
consequence,  the  just  censure  of  men  of 
science  as  well  as  doctors  of  divinity  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  startling  conclusions  which 
he  draws  from  his  very  modest  premises, 
we  are  sa'isfied  that  he  has  done  great 
and  histing  service  to  the  cause  of  science, 
by  restraining  within  reasonable  bounds 
the  propensity  to  multiply  and  complicate 
species,  which  was  fast  becoming  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance. 

Every  farmer  is  acquainted  with  Smut, 
which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  blight 
in  this  country,  and  is  found  more  or  less 
in  every  field  of  corn,  to  which  grain  it 
principally  confines  itself.  It  is  caused  by 
the  fungus  called  Uredo  segetum,  which 
attacks  the  flower,  whose  innermost  parts 
it  renders  abortive,  swelling  the  pedi¬ 
cels,  or  little  stalks  to  which  the  florets 
are  attached,  far  beyond  their  natural  size. 
The  whole  of  this  fleshy  mass  is  consumed 
by  the  growth  of  the  parasite,  which  at 
length  appears  between  the  chaffy  scales 
in  the  form  of  a  black,  soot-like  i)Owder. 
This  musty  mass  is  invested  with  a  thin 
glistening  skin,  which  is  finally  ruptured, 
allowing  the  dusty  particles  to  be  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  winds.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  ears  aflected  with  this  disease 
are  entirely  destroyed.  Any  one  who 
sees  them  must  be  convinced  of  this ;  and 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  persons,  even  in 
these  enlightened  times,  who  regard  the 
appearance  of  a  few  such  diseased  ears 
among  their  corn  fields  with  complacency, 
imagining  that  somehow  or  other  they  are 
the  harbingers  of  a  good  crop.  There 
have  been  frequent  coincidences  of  this 
kind,  no  doubt;  but  the  connection  be¬ 


tween  the  two  circumstances  is  as  remote 
as  between  the  oft-quoted  Tenterden  stee¬ 
ple  and  Goodwin  sands.  The  fungus  ap¬ 
pears  early  in  the  season,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  ear  of  corn  emerges  from 
its  hose  or  sheath.  In  some  seasons  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  it  may  be  seen  in  corn¬ 
fields  in  J line,  almost  every  second  stalk 
being  covered  with  the  ominous  black 
head  instead  of  the  usual  green  ear.  It 
ripens  and  scatters  its  seed  long  before 
the  grain  reaches  maturity ;  and  by  the 
time  of  harvest,  not  a  trace  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  remains  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the 
ravages  it  has  produced.  This  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  fungus  when  the  crop  is  reaped, 
especially  if  the  harvest  be  good,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  true  reason  why  the  farmer  is 
prepossessed  in  its  favor.  Were  he  better 
acquainted  with  its  nature  and  habits,  he 
would  look  upon  each  bl.ack  head  of  com 
with  dread,  as  the  advanced  guard,  the 
avant  courmrsoi  an  immense  army  of  de¬ 
stroyers,  lying  in  ambush  in  the  air  and  in 
the  soil,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  favorable  opportunity  to  dash  his 
hojies  to  the  ground. 

A  still  more  formidable  and  repulsive 
species  of  fungus  occurs  veiy  frequently 
on  the  grains  of  wheat.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Uredo  fcetida,  so  called  from  its  most 
disgusting  odor,  somewhat  resembling 
that  emitted  by  putrid  fish,  and  so  |)ower- 
ful  that  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  in 
passing  through  a  field  where  it  prevails. 
To  fanners  it  is  too  well  known  under  the 
common  names  of  bunt,  smut-balls,  or 
pepper-brand.  It  is  exclusively  restricted 
to  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  it  attacks  in 
its  earliest  formation,  a  fortnight  or  more 
before  the  ear  emerges  from  the  sheath. 
In  such  a  place,  its  germs  could  not  h.ave 
been  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the 
surrounding  tissues  are  hermetically  seal¬ 
ed.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting 
lor  its  presence  than  by  the  supposition 
that  its  seed  enters  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  when  young,  circulates 
in  the  plant,  and  is  propelled  through  the 
tissues  by  the  ascending  sap  until  it  finds 
a  suitable  place  for  vegetating  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  grain.  When  it  attacks  the 
young  ovum,  all  fecundation  is  destroyed 
by  it,  the  parts  of  fructification  are  oblite¬ 
rated,  with  the  exception  of  the  stigmata, 
which  remain  unaltered  to  the  last ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  total  degener¬ 
ation  of  its  interior  substance,  the  grain 
continues  to  swell  and  to  retain  its  ori- 
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ginal  shape.  The  infected  grains  may  be  tide  of  commercial  importance,  and  is  of 
di.stinguished  from  tlie  sound  ones  by  great  service  ;  but  when  mixed  with 
their  being  generally  larger,  and  of  a  grain  as  food,  and  taken  in  large  quanti- 
darker  green  or  brown  color,  and  also  by  ties,  it  is  a  narcotic  poison,  producing 
their  floating  on  the  surface  of  >vater  if  effects  upon  the  animal  frame  truly  dread- 
immersed,  while  the  sound  ones  sink  to  ful.  Professor  Ilenslow,  by  way  of  ex- 
the  bottom.  They  rarely  burst  of  their  |)eriment,  gave  it  to  various  domestic  ani- 
own  accord ;  but  if  open^,  they  are  found  mals,  mixed  with  their  food,  when  it  was 
to  l)e  filled  completely,  not  with  flour,  but  invariably  found  to  produce  sickness,  gan- 
with  a  dark-colored,  fetid,  dust-like  char-  grene,  and  inflammatory  action  so  intense, 
coal.  When  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  many  that  the  flesh  of  the  extremities  actually 
of  the  infected  grains  are  crushed,  and  sloughed  away.  It  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
the  seeds  are  disjMjrsed  in  the  form  of  an  likely  to  have  been  the  unsuspected  source 
exceedingly  impalpable  powder,  which  of  several  strange  morbid  disorders  which 
adheres  tenaciously  to  the  sound  grains  have  prevailed  from  lime  to  time  among 
by  means  of  an  oily  or  greasy  matter  con-  the  poor  in  those  places  where  rye  is  the 
tained  in  them.  Bunted  wheat  has  been  staple  grain,  and  which  h.ave  proved  so  per- 
ascertained  by  chemical  .analysis  to  con-  plexing  to  the  physician.  Professor  I  lens- 
tain  an  .acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten,  charcoal,  low  published  a  series  of  remarkable  ex- 
phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  tracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Wattis- 
and  magnesia,  but  no  traces  of  starch,  the  ham,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1 702,  recording 
essential  ingredient  in  human  food.  When  the  sufferings  of  several  persons  from  an 
the  black  powder  is  accidentally  mixed  unusual  kind  of  mortification  of  the  limbs, 
with  the  flour,  it  gives  it  an  exceedingly  which  w.as  produced,  in  all  likelihood,  by 
disagreeable  taste,  .and  is  probably  injuri-  the  use  of  spurred  rye  as  food.  In  some 
ous  to  health,  though  this  has  not  been  districts  in  France,  gangrenous  epidemics, 
clearly  determined.  accompanied  by  the  most  dreadful  symp- 

On  wet,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  imperfectly  toms,  used  to  be  very  prevalent  in  certain 
drained,  and  adjoining  marshes  and  o|)en  seasons  ;  but  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to 
ditches,  an  extraordinary  disease,  called  prevent  ergot  being  sent  to  the  mill  and 
ergot,  occurs  on  wheat  and  rye,  which  ground  up  with  the  flour,  they  are  now 
has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  It  almost  unknown.  Sheep  and  cattle  allow- 
is  an  abortion  of  the  grain,  in  which  the  ed  to  browse  in  meadows  where  ergot 
enlarged  and  diseased  ovary  protrudes  in  exists,  not  unfrequently  slip  their  young, 
a  curved  form  resembling  a  cock’s  spur ;  and  become  violently  ill ;  and  pigs,  running 
hence  its  name.  It  is  black  on  the  out-  about  certain  lanes  and  hedgerows  where 
side,  of  a  spongy  texture  internally,  and  the  fungiis  often  lurks  in  the  shaded  grasses, 
contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  oily  in-  become  diseased.  Some  places  are  so  no- 
flammable  matter,  that  it  will  bum  like  torious  for  the  casualties  of  this  kind  con- 
an  almond  when  lighted  at  a  candle,  nected  with  them,  whose  cause  is  not  sus- 
This  curious  excresence  is  generally  sup-  peeled,  that  owners  of  animals  are  afr.aid 
posed  to  be  the  hyb€rn.ating  vegeta-  to  allow  them  to  be  at  large.  The  neces- 
tive  system  or  spawn  of  a  fungus,  which  sity  of  carefully  picking  it  out  wherever  it 
induces  a  diseased  condition  in  the  ova-  is  perceived  in  samples  of  wheat,  can  not 
rian  cells  of  the  rye,  and  afterwards  de-  be  too  strongly  or  frequently  impressed 
velops  in  favorable  circumstances  an  ele-  upon  the  farmer ;  and  wherever  gangren- 
gant  little  club-shaped  spha’ria,  called  ous  diseases  or  uterine  derangements  pre- 
Cordyliceps  purpurea.  In  certain  places  vail,  search  should  l)e  made  for  it  in 
it  is  extremely  common  on  rye,  and  it  is  the  neighborhood,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
more  so  than  has  been  suspected  on  wheat,  vention.  This  curious  disease,  upon  which 
It  also  occurs  on  many  grasses ;  indeed,  more  has  been  w’ritten  by  medical  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  examine  a  field  botanical  authors  than  upon  almost  any 
or  meadow  in  the  east  or  west  of  Eng-  other  vegetable  production,  affords  one  of 
land  without  speedily  finding  specimens,  the  most  extraordinary  examples  within 
Ergot  of  grasses  and  ergot  of  cyperaceap,  the  whole  range  of  physiology,  of  a  natu- 
however,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  spe  ral  chemical  transmutation ;  the  nntritious 
cies  as  ergot  of  rye,  according  to  Tulasne.  grain  being  metamorphosed,  by  the  agen- 
As  a  powei*ful  medicine,  when  employed  cy  of  a  fungus,  into  a  hard  horny  sub¬ 
in  smdl  doses  in  certain  cases,  it  is  an  ar-  stance,  endowed  with  properties  the  very 
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rever«e  of  its  ovipinal  wholesoraencsa,  and 
ministering  suffering  and  death  instead  of 
life  and  strength  to  those  who  partakf  of  it. 

Such  are  what  may  be  called  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  grain  crops  of  Britain,  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  species  of  Uredo,  ap¬ 
pearing  every  season  in  our  fields,  and  ac¬ 
companying  com  and  wheat  all  over  the 
■world  to  the  virgin  soils  of  Australia, 
New-Zealand,  and  America,  though  sel¬ 
dom  spreading  to  any  great  extent  or  in¬ 
flicting  serious  damage  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  different 
class  of  fungi,  the  Mucedines,  connected 
with  the  disease  of  our  green  crops,  and 
generally  requiring  certain  conditions  of 
degeneracy  or  decay  before  they  make 
their  appearance.  They  belong  to  differ¬ 
ent  genera  and  species,  but  may  be  char¬ 
acterized  in  general  terms  as  consisting  of 
miniature  webs  formed  of  a  series  of  white 
silky  threads  radiating  from  a  common 
center,  the  original  germ,  and  gradually 
enlarging  in  the  same  concentric  manner, 
throwing  up  from  various  p.arts  of  their 
surface  little  jointed  stalks  covered  with 
dust-like  seed.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  epidemics  connected  with  these  fungi 
is  the  potato  disease,  so  familiar  to  every 
one.  This  root,  superior  to  all  other  escu¬ 
lents  in  quality  and  productiveness,  wa's 
for  many  years  considered  to  be  the  most 
certain  of  all  crops,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  against  those  frightful  famines 
which  in  former  times  so  often  devastated 
the  land.  To  plant  and  to  secure  a  crop 
was  long  an  invariable  cause  and  conse¬ 
quence.  The  tubers  would  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and  could 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  almost  any 
soil  or  mode  of  cultivation  ;  as  an  old 
writer  observes,  “they  were  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  even  than  conch  grass.”  Al¬ 
though  certain  diseases,  as  curl,  ulceration 
of  the  roots,  etc.,  are  known  to  have  at¬ 
tacked  some  varieties  in  former  times,  yet 
these  having  been  local  and  partial,  never 
excited  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  genenal 
crop.  But  all  at  once,  in  the  years  1845 
and  1846,  it  was  attacked  with  an  epide¬ 
mic,  which  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
crop  M-herever  it  was  cultivated,  in  every 
description  of  soil  and  in  every  kind  of 
situation,  and  produced  in  those  places 
where  it  formed  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  An  at¬ 
tack  on  a  crop  so  sudden  and  so  uni¬ 
versal,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 


of  cultivated  plants.  It  came  like  one  of 
those  terrible  hurricanes  which  occ*asion- 
ally  sweep  over  tropical  regions,  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  their  train,  break¬ 
ing  up  in  many  districts  the  social  and 
agricultural  systems  that  prevailed,  and 
producing  evils  that  have  not  yet  entirely 
subsided.  Nor  was  this  disease  a  tem¬ 
porary  scourge.  It  has  returned  every 
year  since  with  more  or  less  fatality,  so 
that  the  potato  has  become  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  and  precarious  of  all 
our  crops.  The  cause  of  this  epidemic  is 
still  very  much  involved  in  mystery,  for 
many  of  the  phenoinena  accompany  it 
were  very  anomalous,  if  not  contradictory. 
A  thousand  explanations,  more  or  less 
plausible,  have  been  oftered  by  all  sorts  of 
individuals,  scientific  and  practical ;  the  air, 
the  earth,  and  the  waters,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  have  by  turns  been 
blamed  ;  and  the  subject  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  in  newspapers,  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  social  circles,  that  it  has  become 
thoroughly  hackneyed.  The  theory, 
however,  most  generally  adoj)ted  among 
the  best  authorities  at  present  is,  that  an 
improper  system  of  cultivation  carried  on 
for  many  generations  has  gradually  in¬ 
duced  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  plant, 
rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to  disease, 
while  a  parasitic  fungus  is  present,  accel¬ 
erating  the  morbid  action,  and  causing  it 
to  assume  a  peculiar  form.  That  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  disease  existed  in  the 
potato  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epide¬ 
mic,  is  pretty  generally  admitted.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plant  has  jirogressively  deteriorated  and 
i)ecome  weakened  in  constitution  ever 
since  its  introduction  to  this  country. 
In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  appeal  to 
the  experience  and  observation  of  every 
farmer  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During 
this  period,  the  partial  failure  of  sets 
when  planted,  the  increased  tendency  of 
the  tubers  to  decay  in  the  pits,  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  rarity  of  blossoms  and  fruit,  and 
the  much  smaller  yield  of  the  crop,  are 
all  indisputable  evidences  of  the  degener¬ 
ate  condition  of  the  plant;  the  same 
spmptoms  having  been  observed  in  every 
country  where  it  is  cultivated,  under 
every  variety  of  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances,  from  the  Arctic  zone  to  the 
tropics,  and  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
mountain  plateau.  This  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  accumulative  result  of  several 
adverse  influences  operating  through 
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successive  generations.  One  cause  is 
es[>ecially  notorious.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  no  plant  can  be  proj)agated  indefi¬ 
nitely  by  any  other  agency  than  that  of 
seed.  Plants  can  be  reproduced  to  an 
incalculable  extent  by  cuttings  ;  but  ulti¬ 
mately  the  power  to  reproduce  in  this 
manner  becomes  exhausted.  The  peren¬ 
nial  plant  put  forth  phyton  after  phyton, 
but  the  seed  is  necessary  to  its  per])etua- 
lion.  “  Numerous  lower  animals  are  also 
reproduced  to  a  vast  extent  by  segmenta¬ 
tion  or  allied  processes,  but  ultimately  a 
recurrence  to  sexual  admixture  becomes 
necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.”  Now,  the  tuWrs  of  the  potatoes 
are  merely  underground  stems,  wisely 
provided  by  nature  as  a  supplementary 
mode  of  reproduction  to  insure  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  plant,  if  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinary  blossoms  and  apples. 
This  mode  M  ill  prove  effective  for  a  time, 
and  it  is  one  M’hich,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  M  ill  bear  any  kind  of  rough 
tresitment ;  but  recourse  must  be  had  in 
the  end  to  the  more  natural  and  primary 
method,  to  save  the  plant  from  degenerat¬ 
ing  and  becoming  extinct.  "NVe  have 
been  trying,  on  the  contrary,  (as  it  has 
been  well  imt  by  one  author  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,)  Mith  a  marvelous  perversity,  to 
make  individual  varieties  cultivated  in 
this  abnormal  manner  live  for  ever,  M'hile 
nature  intended  them  to  live  only  for  a 
time,  and  then  from  parents  feeble  and 
old  Me  have  vainly  expected  offspring 
hardy  and  strong.  By  these  mal-prac- 
tices  we  have  gradually  reduced  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  successive  generations  and 
varieties  of  the  potato,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  increased  the  activity  and 
poM’er  of  those  morbific  agencies  provided 
by  nature  for  ridding  the  earth  of  feeble 
and  degenerate  organisms,  and  admonish- 
and  punishing  those  who  violate  her  im¬ 
mutable  laws. 

The  parasitic  fungus,  attending  and  ac¬ 
celerating  the  epidemic  of  1845  and  1846, 
is  the  Hatty tis  infestansy  consisting  of  a 
number  of  interM'oven  cottony  threads  or 
filaments,  producing  upright  branched 
stalks  bearing  the  seeds  in  oval  cases.  It 
first  attacks  the  leaves,  entering  by  the 
stomata  or  breathing  pores,  and  covering 
them  with  broM’n  blotches,  as  if  they  had 
been  burnt  by  the  action  of  suljihmic  or 
nitric  acid,  and  running  its  course  in  a  feM' 
hours ;  so  that  the  }>eriod  for  examination 
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]  of  the  leaves  is  often  passed  over.  It 
speedily  spreads  from  the  leaves  to 
1  the  |.ubers,  penetrating  them  with  its 
^  spaM’n,  and  completely  destroying  them. 
The  decay  of  the  tubers,  hoM'ever,  is  often 
,  caused,  not  by  the  presence  of  the  jiarasite 
'  in  them,  but  by  its  action  on  the  leaves 
'  preventing  the  elaboration  of  sap,  and 
!  obstructing  the  admission  of  air  and  tran- 
I  spired  fluids,  until  by  this  means  the  stem 
is  overcharged  Mith  moisture  and  ulti¬ 
mately  rots  ;  thus  depriving  the  half-ripe 
i  tubers  of  the  necessary  nutriment.  The 
potato-botrytis  belongs  to  a  large  genus 
I  of  very  destructive  fungi,  affecting  most 
of  our  vegetables  and  fruits ;  but  as  a 
species  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  in¬ 
troduction.  Facts  derived  from  numer- 
'  ous  sources  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to 
the  autumn  of  1844.  All  the  naturalists 
■  who  examined  it  then  declared  it  to  be 
!  quite  new  to  them.  It  is  considered  by 
!  the  most  eminent  botanists  to  be  of  Ame¬ 
rican  origin,  peeuliar  to  the  potato,  and 
!  accompanying  it  wherever  it  groM’s  M  ild 
:  in  its  native  country,  as  the  smut  accom¬ 
panies  the  corn  in  this.  From  South- 
'  America  it  M-as  first  brought  to  St.  Hele¬ 
na  by  the  north-east  trade  M  inds,  M-hich 
bring  from  the  same  continent  those  sin¬ 
gular  red  dust  clouds,  M  hich  the  micros¬ 
cope  of  k^hrenberg  found  to  be  composed 
of  vegetable  organisms,  and  M  hich  have 
served  in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  tal¬ 
lies  upon  the  vieM’less  M’inds,  indicating 
,  M'ith  the  utmost  certainty  the  course  of 
their  currents,  however  complex.  St.  He¬ 
lena  lies  in  the  same  latitu(m  M’ith  Peru, 
and  is  nearer  the  native  habitat  of  the  po- 
t.ato  than  any  other  country  in  w’hich  the 
'  disease  has  been  subsequently  experienced. 
In  this  island,  finding  the  conditions  of 
.  moisture  and  temperature  favorable  to  its 
development,  it  increased  with  amazing 
I  rapidity,  loading  the  air  M’ith  myriads  of 
'  its  impalpable  seeds.  Thence  it  seems  to 
i  have  been  carried  by  the  M’inds  to  Madeira 
.  and  North  America;  and  so  h.as  progress¬ 
ed  from  country  to  country,  gaining  new 
'  accessions  of  strength  and  numbers  from 
I  every  field,  speedily  making  its  dread 
;  presence  known  M’herever  it  alighted.  It 
1  reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1 844, 

,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  confined 
I  exclusively  to  the  south-M-estern  districts. 
From  Kent  it  traveled  west  and  north, 
halting  midway  in  the  south  of  Scotland ; 
so  that  the  crops  in  the  Highlands  were 
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that  year  free  from  the  pest.  The  whole 
of  Ireland  was  devastated,  and  the  fearful 
con8e<iuences  of  the  visit  of  the  epidemic 
to  that  unhappy  country  are  yet  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all :  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  reduced  to  the  most  abject  pov¬ 
erty,  dying  of  starvation  in  their  houses 
and  by  .the  waysides ;  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  compelled  to  emigrate, 
in  or<ler  to  obtain  the  simple  necessaries 
of  life.  In  1846,  it  proceeded  throughout 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  its  effects  in 
certain  districts  were  scarcely  less  disas¬ 
trous;  thence  on  to  the  Shetland  and 
Faroe  islands,  and  to  northern  latitudes, 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  in  that  direction  extended.  On  the 
Continent,  it  has  been  observed  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  similar  manner ;  its  geographi¬ 
cal  limits,  as  well  as  its  intensity,  becom¬ 
ing  mon;  extended  and  marked  with  each 
succeeding  year.  It  is  extremely  inte-  j 
resting  to  trace  the  distribution  of  the 
epidetnic  from  its  original  source  in  the 
mountains  of  South-America,  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  European  countries  over  which  it 
|)a8sed,  as  it  affords  a  clear  and  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  its  vegetable  nature ;  this 
distribution,  as  we  have  seen,  being  gra¬ 
dual  and  progressive,  not  capricious  and 
accidental,  but  spreading  from  place  to 

[ilace  in  obedience  to  certain  well-known 
aws  of  climate,  proximity  and  currents  of 
air — exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  have  anticipated.  Why  the  fun¬ 
gus  shouM  have  been  introtiuced  in  1845, 
and  not  in  previous  years,  and  why  it 
should  then  all  at  once  have  accjuired  such 
fearful  power,  we  can  not  positively  tell — 
no  more  than  we  can  tell  why  the  memor¬ 
able  plague  of  London,  or  those  deadly 
pestilences  which  swept  over  Europe,  dec- 
iminating  the  inhabitants,  should  have 
sprung  up  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  they  di<l.  All  the  circumstantial  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  are  unknown  ;  but  it  may 
be  safelj'  asserted,  that  the  potato  in  1845 
— deteriorated  for  generations,  as  we  have 
seen  it  to  be — bad  passed  that  limit  of  en¬ 
durance  which  sooner  or  later  w’ill  occur 
in  the  constitution  of  every  plant  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  abnormal  manner,  so  that 
it  possessed  no  strength  to  resist  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  fungi  which  came  in  such  im¬ 
mense  numbers,  armed  with  such  formid¬ 
able  powers  of  destruction,  and  peculiarly 
favored  by  the  great  excess  of  moisture, 
sudden  variations  of  temperature,  and 
great  electrical  vicissitudes  which  then 


prevailed.  All  the  oldest  varieties,  worn 
out  and  enfeebled,  perished  at  once,  and 
they  are  now  extirpated— a  red  Irish  po- 
toto,  once  the  sole  variety  cultivated,  be¬ 
ing  now  one  of  the  greatest  rarities ;  while 
the  newer  kinds  raised  from  seed  have 
been  able  to  struggle  on  ever  since,  offer¬ 
ing  some  show  of  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
though  every  year  threatening  to  succumb, 
and  leave  us  altogether  without  this  valu- 
ble  article  of  food,  unless  we  arrest  the 
calamity  by  a  timely  roaring  of  new  plants 
from  seed,  obtained,  not  from  any  varie¬ 
ties  existing  in  this  country — which  would 
infallibly  inherit  their  parent’s  weakness 
of  constitution  and  predisposition  to  di¬ 
sease — but  fresh  from  the  genuinely  M’ild 
potato  on  the  South-American  hills.  This 
IS  the  only  effectual  and  lasting  cure.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however — as  such  method 
will  necessarily  involve  considerable  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  the  exercises  of  patience  for 
some  years,  till  the  wild  potato  has  reach¬ 
ed  a  remunerative  size,  and  actpiired  a 
palatable  taste — that  it  •will  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  adopted,  at  least  until  matters  are 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  genus  Botrytis, 
to  which  the  potato  parasite  belongs, 
contains  several  species  u  hich  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  destructive  in  this  country.  They 
are  the  most  common  and  abundant  of  all 
fungi.  For  ages  they  have  met  the  eye  in 
innumerable  fields  and  gardens.  Onions, 
cabbages,  turnips,  beet-root,  peas,  gourds, 
spinach,  almost  all  the  green  crops  we 
raise,  often  suffer  severely  from  this  blight. 
In  seasons  favorable  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  they  spread  like  wildfire  and  de¬ 
stroy  every  thing  before  them.  Various 
species  of  Erysiplie  prove  very  destructive 
to  fruit  and  forest  trees,  clothing  their 
leaves  with  a  flocculent  cottony  tissue. 
The  peach  is  frequently  hopelessly  injured 
by  this  cause.  Other  kinds  of  fungi  grow 
on  the  roots  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  pro¬ 
ducing  premature  decay.  One  fungus, 
Bhytisma  acerinum,  must  be  familiar  to 
the  most  carelt^ss  and  unobservant  eye,  as 
occurring  on  the  maple  tree,  causing 
those  black  unsightly  blotches  with  which 
the  leaves  are  covered.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  and  pertinacious  of  all  fungi, 
confining  itself  entirely  to  the  maple,  and 
attacking  every  tree  and  every  leaf  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  Vegetable  epi¬ 
demics  in  the  shape  of  black  mildews, 
caused  by  species  of  antennaria  and  allied 
genera,  are  now  and  then  fearfully  fatal 
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to  the  coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  the 
orange  groves  of  St.  Michael,  the  olive 
woods  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
mulberry  trees  of  Syria  and  China.  The 
leaves  of  these  different  trees — upon  the 
produce  of  which  the  welfare  and  indus¬ 
try  of  whole  provinces  depend — are  cloth¬ 
ed  literally  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Myriads  of  dark  colored,  felt-like  patches, 
sprinkled  with  dust,  close  up  the  breath¬ 
ing  pores,  prevent  the  free  admission  of 
air  .and  the  stimulating  effect  of  direct 
sunlight,  and  thus  dwarf  and  destroy  the 
trees,  causing  annually  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  A  peculiar  s|>ecies 
of  oidium  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop  exceedingly  precarious.  It  luxuriates 
on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  vine,  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  dampness  and  stagnation  of 
the  air,  caused  by  the  close  overshadow¬ 
ing  poles,  and  by  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  the  hop  is  propagated — namely,  by 
division  of  the  roots  and  bran(;hes,  having 
a  tendency  to  weaken  its  constitution.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  either 
capriciousness  of  fungi,  or  the  differences 
actually  existing  in  the  nature  and  habits 
of  species  closely  allied,  that,  while  the 
potato  was  universally  destroyed  in  Kent 
in  1844, the  hopgardens  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences,  were  never  so  flourish¬ 
ing  and  remunerative.  On  the  Continent, 
a  very  remarkable  fungoid  epidemie  occa¬ 
sionally  occurs,  caused  by  a  kind  of  mould, 
called  Lanosa  nivalis,  from  its  singular 
habitat,  and  the  woolly,  flocculent  appear¬ 
ance  which  it  presents.  It  is  developed 
beneath  the  snow  on  grass  and  com-blades, 
appearing  in  white  patches  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  tinging  the  snow  with  a  red¬ 
dish  hue,  arising  from  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus,  which  are  of  this  color.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  has  run  its  course,  it  leaves  a  com¬ 
pletely  grey  and  withered  plot  behind. 
“  When  snows  have  come  on  without  pre¬ 
vious  frosts,  it  has  been  known  to  destroy 
whole  crops,  particularly  of  barley  and 
r^e.  In  places  where  it  prevails  exten¬ 
sively,  the  farmers  plough  up  the  frozen 
surface,  so  complete  and  hopeless  is  the 
mischief  effected  on  the  young  plants. 
Happily  for  us,  it  has  not  yet  reached 
Britain ;  but  that  it  will  not,  no  one  can 
predict,  for  all  fungal  diseases  are  very 
alarming,  and  all  past  experience  of  them 
warns  us  that  tbey  may  appear  when  least 
expected,  especi^ly  in  ai  climate  where 


the  seasons  vary  so  much  as  they  do  in 
ours.” 

Shortly  after  the  potato  disease  broke 
out  in  this  country,  the  alarm  excited  by 
it  M’as  paralleled  in  the  vine-growing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  by  the  sudden  sjirend  of 
an  equally  destructive  plague  affecting  the 
grape.  The  fungus,  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
concerned  in  this  epidemic,  made  its  first 
appearance,  or  rather  was  first  observed, 
in  the  hothouses  of  Mr.  Slater  of  Margate 
by  his  very  intelligent  gardener,  Edward 
Tucker,  after  whom,  in  consequenw,  it 
received  its  specific  name.  It  seems  to 
have  lieen  previously  unknown  to  botan¬ 
ists.  Its  origin  is  very  obscure.  It  is  not 
a  new  creation,  but  probably  a  modifica- 
'  tion  of  an  old  and  familiar  fungus,  some 
I  member  of  the  vast  group  of  the  muce- 
dines  or  mould  family,  whose  forms  are 
so  protean  and  so  closely  allied,  that  w’e 
might  lielieve  in  their  transmutation, 
w’ithout  iKMiig  accused  of  D.arwinian  lean¬ 
ings.  This  new  form  found  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  time  favorable  for  its  devel- 
lopment,  which  never  occurred  at  any 
previous  period.  We  know  not  whether 
the  germs  of  the  fungus  spread  from  those 
produced  in  the  hothouses  of  Margate,  or 
whether  similar  conditions  elsewhere 
existing  originated  it  without  any  connect¬ 
ion  existing  between  the  places ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  than  an  immense  profusion  of 
the  same  fungus  ap|»enre<l  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  throughout  the  vineries  in  this 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  seeds 
borne  across  the  Channel  by  winds  reach¬ 
ed  France,  where  for  a  time  their  ravages 
were  limited  to  the  forcing-houses  and 
trellised  vines  of  Versailles,  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  establishments  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris.  But  in  1851  it  unhappily  reach¬ 
ed  the  open  vineyards  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  France,  where  it  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops,  rendering 
them  unfit  for  food,  and  wine  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  partially  decayed  grapes 
undrinkable.  It  speedily  spread  from 

firovince  to  province  w'ith  increased  viru- 
ence,  ravaging  the  vineyards  formerly 
spared.  The  snow-clad  Pyrenees  offered 
no  effectual  barrier  to  its  progress,  but 
w’ith  resistless  speed  it  forced  its  way 
into  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain,  where 
so  deplorably  were  the  vineyards  blight¬ 
ed  by  it,  that  in  many  places  they  were 
abandoned  in  despair.  It  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  to  Algeria,  extended  its 
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fli'jht  to  the  terraced  vine-clad  sIojhjs 
of  Lebanon,  ruined  the  currants  of  the 
Greek  Islands  and  the  raisins  of  Malaga, 
and  destroyed  so  utterly  the  far-famed 
vintage  of  Madeira,  that  this  wine  is 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
Every  where  the  ravages  of  this  pest 
were  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 
Thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment;  vineyards  were  silent  and 
forsaken  that  formerly  resounded  with  the 
merry  laugh  and  the  cheerful  song ;  bare 
poles  were  seen  on  the  sunny  hill  sides,  or 
else  covered  with  unsightly  masses  of  de 
caying  foliage,  where  formerly  the  fragrant 
vine  wreathed  its  graceful  verdure,  and 
otfered  its  tempting  and  l>eautiful  clusters 
of  fruit.  The  simple  and  scanty  meal  of 
the  workman  w’as  deprived  of  what  used 
to  give  it  relish  ;  and  the  distress  in 
many  ])laces  was  awful.  After  raging  for 
a  nuini»er  of  years  with  similar  if  not  in¬ 
creased  violence,  it  subsided,  like  the  po¬ 
tato  disease,  to  a  certaiii  extent — w’hether 
owing  to  the  remedies  applied  proving 
successful,  or  the  conditions  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  proving  unfavorable,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  Some  places  now  enjoy 
complete  immunity  frojii  it ;  and  in  other 
places  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  formerly 
abandoned,  is  resumed  with  vigor,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  is,  however,  season 
alter  season,  still  lost  from  this  cause  ;  and 
probably  the  disease  is  now  so  completely 
established,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  its 
speedy  disappearance. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine  epi¬ 
demic  is  very  minute,  covering  the  alTccteil 
grajH*  like  a  white  cobweb.  From  its  r.a- 
diating  filaments  several  jointed  stalks  rise 
vertically  like  the  ])ile  of  velvet,  the  uj)per 
joints  swelling,  assuming  an  eggshape, 
and  giving  birth  to  the  reproductive 
spores.  It  makes  its  appearance  first  as 
a  minute  speck  on  the  grape  when  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  It  speedily  enlarges 
and  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  berry, 
investing  it  with  a  network  of  interlacing 
fibers  exhausting  its  superficial  juices,  and 
crushing  it  within  its  embrace.  So  richly 
is  it  furnished  with  the  means  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  that  a  succession  of  seeds  is  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  same  filament,  and  three  or  four 
ripen  and  are  dispersed  at  the  same  ino- 
ny^nt ;  w’hile,  so  loosely  are  they  attached 
to  their  receptacles,  that  the  smallest 
breath  of  air  or  the  least  brush  of  an  in- 
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sect’s  wing  carries  them  off  to  other  grapes, 
to  infect  these  ivith  a  similar  blight. 

We  may  remark  here  by  W’ay  of  paren¬ 
thesis,  that  fungi  have  a  special  and'inor- 
dinate  predilection  for  the  produce  of  the 
vine  in  all  the  stages  of  its  history  and 
manufacture.  One  species,  as  we  have 
seen,  luxuriates  on  the  grape ;  another  is 
concerned  in  the  process  ol  fermentation, 
which  consists  in  the  development  of  the 
seeds  of  the  yeast,  and  the  consequent 
resolution  of  the  grape  juice  into  an  alco¬ 
holic  product;  a  third  frequents,  like  a 
Bacchic  gnome  or  convivial  Guy  Fawkes, 
the  vaults  where  wine  is  storetl  up,  form¬ 
ing  a  most  remarkable  and  picturesque 
feature  in  that  vast  temple  of  Silenus — the 
London  Docks — hanging  down  in  immense 
festoons  from  the  roof  of  the  cryjit,  sway¬ 
ing  and  wavering  with  the  least  motion  of 
the  air,  like  dingy  cobwebs.  This  strange 
and  softly  comfortable  form  of  vegetable 
stalactite  grows  in  no  other  vaults  than 
those  devoted  to  wine.  Private  cellars 
are  not  unfrequently  drained  dry  by  a  host 
of  thirsty  vegetable  topers  in  the  shape  of 
huge  fleshy  fuijigi,  developed  by  the  moist, 
dark  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  the  rich 
]>abulum  of  saccharine  food  which  they 
find  there.  The  bottle  of  port  brought  up 
to  table,  whose  venerable  appearance  the 
host  eyes  aflectioiiately,  and  the  guest 
with  eager  expectation,  sometimes  affords 
a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  hopes.  A  cunning  fungus  has 
been  beforehand  with  them  ;  and  like  the 
famous  rat,  whose  inventive  poM-ers  were 
quickened  by  necessity,  which  drew  up 
the  liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  by  dipping 
its  tail  into  it,  the  vegetable,  equally  saga¬ 
cious,  develops  itself  first  on  the  cork,  and 
having  penetrated  it  with  its  sjiawn,  sends 
down  long  root-like  appendages  into  the 
liquor,  exhausting  it  of  its  rich  aroma,  and 
rendering  it  a  mere  caput  raortuum.  Nor 
is  the  wine  left  unmolested,  even  when  it 
has  been  drawn  into  the  decanter ;  a  med¬ 
dling  fungus  still  follows  it,  and  renders 
it  sometimes  mothery,  the  cloudy  filament¬ 
ous  dregs  left  at  the  bottom  indicating  its 
presence.  In  short,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  this  fungoid  vegetation  persever- 
ingly  accompanies  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in 
all  its  changes  and  transitions  from  the 
German  hills  to  the  British  dining-room  ; 
and,  like  an  ill-odored  exciseman,  levies  a 
tax  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  con¬ 
stitution.  In  this  respect,  these  bibulous 
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fungi  may  be  regarded  as  practical  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  and  may 
be  ranked  among  the  most  efficient  allies 
of  teetotalism  in  that  Bf>ecies  of  crusading 
or  guerilla  warfare  in  which  it  is  so  active¬ 
ly  and  praiseworthily  engaged  against  one 
of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  day  ! 

After  this  detailed  description  of  the 
specific  fun^  connected  with  the  more  re¬ 
markable  kinds  of  vegetable  epidemics,  a 
few  words  regarding  their  mode  of  dis¬ 
persion  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  a 
well-known  physiological  axiom,  that  the 
simpler  and  smaller  an  organism,  the  more 
bountifully  it  is  furnished  with  the  means 
of  propagating  itself  Exposed  to  numer¬ 
ous  contingencies,  to  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  to  excessive  drought  alternated  by 
excessive  moisture,  failure  of  reproduction 
by  one  method  must  be  com|)ensatod  by 
the  development  of  another,  which  shall 
answer  the  purpose  in  view  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Accord- 
ingly,  plants  of  the  class  we  are  reviewing 
are  provided  with  two,  three,  and  in  some 
cases  even  with  four  modifications  of  re¬ 
productive  |)ower,  all  equally  effectual, 
though  not  all  developed  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  may  multiply  them¬ 
selves  by  means  of  the  spawn  or  mycelium, 
by  selfdivision  or  lamination,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  germination  or 
budding,  or  they  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  or  their  equivalents,  produced  in 
special  receptacles.  Every  cell  or  tissue 
may  contain  its  germs,  and  each  germ 
spnng  up  into  new  forms  equally  fitted 
for  propagation  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours ;  nay,  some  may  pass  through  the 
course  of  their  existence  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  give  birth  to  thousands  even 
while  under  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
In  truth,  the  common  reproductive  bodies 
called  spores  or  seeds  do  not  directly  pro¬ 
pagate  the  fungus.  They  germinate, 
however,  at  definite  points,  and  after  a 
time  produce  threads  or  filaments  which 
throw  out  secondary  and  even  tertiary 
spores,  w’hich  are  the  true  organs  of  re¬ 
production,  and  whose  minute  size  and 
greater  profusion  render  them  more  ser¬ 
viceable  in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  The 
number  of  germs  or  other  reproductive 
bodies  which  parasitic  fungi  produce  is 
incalculable,  almost  infinite-  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  one  grain  of  the  black 
matter  which  fills  up  the  ear  of  corn  in 
smut  contains  upw'ards  of  four  millions  of 
spores  or  seed-vessels,  which  are  again 


filled  with  sporules  or  seeds  so  infinitesi¬ 
mally  minute  and  impalp.able,  that  no  defi¬ 
nite  forms  can  l>e  distinguished  by  the 
highest  pow'crs  of  the  microscope.  When 
a  seed-vessel  is  ruptured,  they  are  seen  to 
escape  in  the  form  of  an  airy  cloud,  filmy 
as  the  most  delicate  gossamer  ;  and  on  a 
fine  summer  day,  a  keen-sighted  observer 
may  behold  them  rising  from  diseased 
heads  of  growing  grain  into  the  air  by 
evaporation,  like  an  ethereal  smoke,  dis¬ 
persing  in  innumerable  ways,  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  by  currents 
of  wind,  by  electricity,  or  by  adhesion. 
One  acre  of  mildcw'cd  wheat  will  produce 
seeds  sufficient  to  innoculate  the  whole  of 
the  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
atmosphere  is  freighted  to  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  extent  with  such  germs,  quick  with 
life  and  ready  to  alight  and  spring  up,  so 
that  the  pores  of  our  vegetables  can 
scarcely  ever  perform  their  functions  of 
inhalation  without  baking  in  one  or  more 
of  these  seeds,  which  can  penetrate 
through  the  finest  apertures.  We  have 
found  a  few  at  the  point  of  every  grain  of 
wheat  we  examined  with  the  microscojie, 
taken  from  the  finest  and  cleanest  samjiles. 
There  they  remain  dormant  and  concealed, 
till  suitable  conditions  call  them  forth  to 
life  and  energy.  So  tenacious  are  they  of 
vitality,  that  neither  summer’s  heat  nor 
winter’s  frost  can  destroy  them  ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  germinating  after  the 
longest  periods  of  hybernation.  Furnished 
with  such  powers  of  endurance  and  dis¬ 
persion  as  these,  it  is  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  require  jieculiar  atmos¬ 
pheric  and  other  conditions  for  their 
growth ;  and  when  these  are  absent,  they 
will  not  develop  themselves  or  spreail, 
otherwise  the  whole  world  would  be 
speedily  overrun  with  them,  and  “  the  fig- 
tree  would  not  blosom,  and  there  M'Oiild 
be  no  fruit  in  the  vines,  the  labor  of  the 
olive  would  fail,  and  the  fields  would  yield 
no  meat.” 

The  most  im}>ortant  question  connected 
with  this  subject  which  suggests  itself  to 
the  agricultural  mind,  is,  what  remedies 
may  be  successfully  applied  to  check  the 
ravages  of  these  destructive  diseases  ? 
Sometimes  they  are  prevented  from  spread¬ 
ing  by  the  ofieration  of  natural  causes,  we 
devoutly  believe,  under  the  gracious  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Great  Author  of  nature,  wjio 
ever  mingles  mercy  with  judgment.  After 
a  long  continuation  of  ungenial  weather, 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  which  these 
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destructive  fungi  spring  up  and  carry  on 
their  blighting  wort,  suddenly  there  come 
a  few  days  of  clear  warm  sunshine,  and 
immeiliately  the  healthful  play  of  nature’s 
energies  is  restored  ;  all  morbid  agencies 
shrink  like  the  shades  of  night  before  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  clothed  once  more  with  smiling 
verdure.  The  diseases  that  apjwared  so 
suddenly  and  mysteriously,  depart  in  the 
same  manner,  and  leave  apparently  no 
tracts  of  their  presence  behmd.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  these  fungi  are  allowed  to 
inflict  incalcidable  damage,  and  man  is 
left  to  himself  to  find  out  as  best  he  m.ay 
how  to  confine  their  ravages  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  For  ages, 
ignorance  gave  them  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
designations,  without  the  renmtest  con¬ 
ception  of  their  true  character  and  proper¬ 
ties.  The  antidotes  employed  in  such 
circumstances  were  necessarily  conjectu¬ 
ral  ;  and  even  when  the  proper  remedies 
were  applied,  the  reason  of  their  beneficial 
influence  was  unknown.  In  many  parts  of 
our  rural  districts,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  it  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  a 
lamentable  .amount  of  ignorance  regarding 
these  diseases  still  prevails.  The  crops 
are  smutted  ;  the  h.ay  is  mildewed  ;  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  enough 
for  the  farmers  to  know  th.at  the  plants  j 
are  mouldy,  and  can  not  be  helpe<l.  Of 
course,  an  intelligent  systematic  coui-se  of 
remedies  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the 
various  dise.ases,  the  structure  and  j)ecu- 
liurities  of  the  parasites  concerned  in  them. 
It  may  Imj  that  we  have  not  yet  attained 
to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  notwithstanding  onr  exten¬ 
sive  experiments  and  obserwations ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  remedies  proposed, 
and  in  many  places  carried  out,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  varied  in  their  nature  and 
effects,  being  as  often  unsuccessful  as  the 
reverse.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  habits  of  fungi  suggest  to  the  farmer 
the  necessity  of  properly  cleaning  his 
seed,  washing  it  in  alkaline  ley  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  oily  germs  of  parasites  adhering 
to  the  grains;  thoroughly  draining  and 
triturating  the  soil,  so  as  to  expose  it 
most  eflTectually  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
sunshine  and  rain ;  opening  up  confined 
inclosures,  where  the  air  is  apt  to  stag¬ 
nate  and  the  shade  to  become  too  dense, 
to  free  ventilation  and  light ;  sowing  and 


planting  early  varieties,  so  that  they  may 
arrive  at  maturity  before  the  autumnal 
fogs  extensively  prevail,  and  the  avoidance 
of  manuring  immediately  before  setting 
the  seed.  These  precautions  will,  in  most 
cases,  very  perceptibly  diminish  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  parasitic 
fungi.  Improved  domestic  habits  in 
towui  and  rural  populations  are  well 
know'll  to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
extirpating  or  cheeking  the  epidemics 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  ; 
and  ill  the  same  way,  a  better  system  of 
cultivation  will  arrest  the  plagues  which 
affected  our  corn-fields. 

There  is  one  moral  lesson,  among  many 
others,  strongly  suggested  by  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  vegetable  epidemics.  They  re¬ 
mind  118,  by  the  ravages  which  they  are 
permitted  to  inflict,  at  once  of  the  dangers 
and  risks  to  which  our  crops  are  exposed  ; 
and  by  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
these  ravages  are  usually  confined,  of  the 
stability  of  the  covenant-promise,  that 
seed-time  and  harvest  should  never  cease, 
so  that  thus  our  hopes  are  mingled  with 
fears,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  our  daily 
bread  we  must  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.  They  show  us,  as  has  been  else¬ 
where  said,  “  how  precarious  is  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  most  independent.  As 
we  approach  the  season  of  harvest,  we  are 
within  a  month  or  two  of  absolute  starva¬ 
tion.  Were  the  rust,  or  the  mildew,  or 
the  smut  to  blight  our  fields ;  were  each 
seed  of  the  many  millions  which  each  of 
these  parasites  disseminates,  to  germin¬ 
ate  and  become  fertile  on  the  grains  on 
which  it  alighted,  the  scourge  would  be 
more  terrible  than  the  bloodiest  and  most 
devasting  war  ;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
nobleman  and  the  beggar,  the  Queen  and 
her  subjects,  would  alike  be  swept  into  a 
common  ruin.  Not  all  the  vast  revenues 
and  resources  of  England  would  avail  to 
avert  the  terrible  consequences.  All  the 
other  riches  in  the  world,  failing  the 
riches  of  our  golden  harvest-fields,  were 
as  worthless  as  the  false  notes  of  the  for¬ 
ger.  But  the  coven.ant  promise  made  to 
Noah,  sealed  with  the  bright  signet  ring 
of  heaven,  the  ‘  bow  in  the  clouds,’  en¬ 
dures  from  age  to  age  .and  from  season  to 
season,  in  .all  its  integrity,  even  in  the 
most  unpropitious  circumst.ances ;  and 
that  kind  and  watchful  Providence  which 
supplies  the  large  family  of  mankind  with 
its  daily  broad,  arrests  the  development 
and  dispersion  of  the  vegetable  blights, 
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and  leaves  ns,  even  in  the  worst  seasons,  faith,  which  is  better  than  independence, 
a  reasonable  supply  of  the  staff  of  life,  can  rest  in  peace.” 
thus  presenting  a  sublime  fact  upon  which 
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Mv  uncle,  Mr.  Janies  Ludlow,  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  respected  of  the 
English  merchants  at  St,  Petersburg,  and 
he  had  often  pressed  me  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  had 
been  an  especisil  favorite  of  this  uncle — my 
mother’s  brother — who  had  no  son  of  his 
own,  .and  who  had  always  treatetl  me  with 
great  kindness  during  his  fretpient  visits  to 
his  native  country.  IJy  degrees,  however, 
these  periodical  trips  grew  few  and  far 
between ;  Mr.  Ludlow’s  health  was  not 
what  it  had  been,  and  his  intercourse  with 
my  parents  and  myself  was  limited  to  cor¬ 
respondence. 

1  scarcely  remember  how  it  came  about 
tliat  I  was  led  to  accept  my  uncle's  invi¬ 
tation  to  pass  a  winter  as  his  guest  in  the 
liussian  capital.  Some  undefined  ide<as  of 
bear-hunts  and  wolf-hunts,  of  gay  balls 
and  sledging- parties,  tempted  me  to  face 
the  journey  and  the  climate ;  while  my 
father  w'as  strongly  in  favor  of  my  going. 
I  6us{)ect  that  Mr.  Ludlow  had  written  to 
my  mother  in  more  urgent  terms  than  to 
myself,  for  she  more  than  once  “  won¬ 
dered  how  I  should  like  my  cousin  Caro¬ 
line  while  luy  father  made  more  than 
one  jesting  allusion  to  the  probability  of 
ray  coming  back  a  Benedict.  Now,  Mr. 
Ludlow  happened  to  be  a  widower — a 
most  unlikely  man  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  and  Caroline  was  his  sole  heir¬ 
ess. 

Tlie  invitation  was  accepted,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trifling  causes  combined  to  post¬ 
pone  my  actual  departure,  and  the  winter 
season  was  already  far  spent  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  St.  Peterburg,  and  took  up  my 
residence  beneath  my  uncle’s'  roof.  Be¬ 
fore  I  had  been  many  days  an  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  capital,  I  was  as  heartily 
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in  love  with  my  pretty  blue  eyed  cousin 
as  the  fondest  of  match-makers  could  de¬ 
sire  ;  but  the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that 
my  aft'ection  was  not  reciprocated.  Caro¬ 
line — whom  I  had  not  seen  since  she  was 
a  little  fair-haired  child — met  me  with  the 
frank  kindness  of  bearing  which  our  near 
relationship  warranted ;  but  I  found  no 
especi.al  grace  in  her  eyes,  nor  was  I  long 
in  learning  that  her  aflfections  were  en¬ 
gaged. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  blunt,  good-natured 
way,  rated  me  soundly  for  the  delay  in 
my  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  which  be¬ 
laid  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  plans  which 
he  now  avowed  openly  enough. 

“  You  see,  Harry,  ray  boy,  it  was  the 
wish  of  my  heart,  years  ago,  tliat  you  and 
my  daughter  Caroline  should  love  each 
other.  You  are  my  dear  sister’s  child, 
and  I  have  no  son  of  my  own  to  carry  on 
the  business  which  Ludlow  and  Gregg 
have  conducted  here  ever  since  the  Em¬ 
peror  Paul’s  reign.  You  have  been 
brought  up  to  business-habits,  will  l)e  well 
off  when  your  father  dies — I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  yet,  this  many  a  year — and  I 
never  heard  any  thing  of  your  chanacter 
but  what  pleased  me.  Carry  wijl  be  well 
ofl",  very  well  off,  and  is  a  dear,  good  girl, 
and  a  pretty  girl.” 

“  Indeed  she  is,”  said  I,  cracking  a  fil¬ 
bert  w’ith  unnecessary  vehemence. 

My  uncle  notlded,  and  pushed  the  de¬ 
canters  towards  me,  as  he  answered  :  “  I 
wish  you  could  have  had  her,  Harry ; 
but  I  fear  she’s  in  love  with  that  Uussian 
fellow — confound  him !” 

What  liussian  fellow  ?  Although  this 
conversation  took  place  on  the  tenth  even¬ 
ing  of  ray  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  had 
already  been  a  good  deal  in  the  gay  so- 
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ciety  of  the  town,  and  I  had  seen,  with  a 
jealous  pang,  sundry  wasp-w'aisted  young 
ofticers  and  diplomats  doing  their  best  to 
fascinate  the  rich  and  pretty  English  heir¬ 
ess.  lJut  when  Mr.  Ludlow  named  Baiil 
Olgoff  as  the  fortunate  winner  of  Caro¬ 
line’s  heart,  I  could  not  help  uttering  an 
exclamation  of  incredulous  astonishment. 

This  (llgoff  was  a  tall,  dark-complexion¬ 
ed  yonng  man,  about  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  of  a  gloomy  aspect  and  taci¬ 
turn  demeanor.  lie  was  a  constant  visi¬ 
tor  at  my  uncle’s  house,  but  I  had  never 
felt  the  curiosity  to  ask  .any  questions  re¬ 
garding  him ;  and  I  could  not  conjecture 
how  Caroline  could  be  attracted  towards 
him. 

Indeed,  among  all  those  gay  uniforms, 
resonant  titles,  and  sparkling  orders, 
OlgoflTs  plain  black-coat,  gaunt  figure, 
and  sad  face,  had  appeared  to  the  utmost 
disadvantage,  and  he  was  the  very  last 

fierson  on  whom  my  suspicions  would 
lave  fixed.  It  was  difficult  to  guess  what 
merits  Caroline  saw  in  such  a  suitor. 
Disposed  as  I  was  to  take  a  sufficiently 
modest  e8tim.ate  of  ray  own  powers  of 
pleasing,  I  could  not  see  any  superiority 
lu  looks  or  manners  on  the  part  of  Basil 
Olgoff  over  Henry  Walton.  He  was  a 
baron,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of  that ! 

1  suppose  I  must  have  spoken  the  List 
sentence,  aloud,  for  my  uncle  readily  re¬ 
joined  :  “  What  of  that,  indeed!  Why, 
Harry,  you  must  not  set  my  Caroline 
down  on  a  jiar  with  those  silly  English 
girls  who  fling  themselves  away  on  the 
first  foreign  puppy  that  flashes  his  trum¬ 
pery  title,  real  or  fictitious,  liefore  their 
foolish  eyes.  We  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  grand  world  in  these  latitudes  to  be 
so  easily  gulled.  My  daughter  might  have 
been  a  princess  twice,  at  least,  since  she 
c.ame  out  in  Uussian  society,  had  she  and 
I  fancied  those  who  sought  her  hand,  and 
who  were  higher  and  wealthier,  ten  times 
over,  than  Olgoff.” 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  mo  that  the 
hitter  was  a  neighbor  of  theirs  in  the 
country.  My  uncle  had  purchased  a  small 
estate  on  the  banks  of  the  V'olga,  not  very 
far  from  the  city  of  Nevskoi  Novgorod, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  and  his  daughter 
spent  the  summer.  Olgoff  lived  h.ard  by, 
on  a  property  small  indeed  as  to  value  and 
extent,  but  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  a  length  of  time 
most  unusual  iu  Hussia,  where  fortunes  are 
commonly  of  quick  growth  and  rapid  de¬ 


cay.  He  was  the  heir  of  one  of  those  an¬ 
cient  families  of  boyards,  the  old  squire¬ 
archy  of  Muscovy,  poor  and  barbarous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mushroom  nobility  of  St. 
Petersburg,  but  who  render  to  that  bril¬ 
liant  and  corrupt  court  scorn  for  scorn, 
and  hatred  for  dislike.  The  Olgoffs  were 
one  of  those  families  which  Peter  the 
Great  had  failed  to  remodel  according  to 
his  im|)erial  fancy.  They  had  given  up 
their  beards  and  caflans  at  his  will,  but 
they  h.ad  never  flocked  to  his  new  metro- 
ohs  among  the  Ingrian  swamps,  and  they 
ept  aloof  from  the  frowns  or  favors  of 
the  sovereign.  Basil’s  father  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  cajoled  or  forced  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  gen¬ 
eral,  and  had  received  the  title  of  baron — 
a  distinction  little  valued  by  a  boyard  of 
ancient  stock,  and  which  be  esteemed  the 
less  from  sharing  it  with  the  meanest  of 
the  czar’s  French  and  German  sycophants. 
The  old  general  bad  rendered  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  my  uncle  in  times  long  past,  and 
on  this  account  the  Ludlows  bad  always 
been  kind  and  hospitable  to  his  son,  their 
neighbor. 

And  now  the  mischief  was  done.  My 
hopes  were  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  my  uncle’s 
plan  for  his  daughter's  settlement  in  life 
was  overturned,  and  the  house  of  Ludlow 
and  Gregg  bade  fair  to  come  to  an  end 
with  the  earthly  tenure  of  its  present 
chief.  Mr.  Ludlow  was  very  much  vexed, 
but  he  was  the  kindest  of  parents,  and  the 
idea  of  thwarting  his  daughter’s  inclina¬ 
tions  never  seriously  entered  his  head. 
She  was  his  only  child,  h.ad  been  petted 
and  indulged  from  the  cradle,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  give  her  pain,  or  to  be  harsh 
with  her.  lie  thought  it  his  duty  to 
speak  to  Caroline  on  the  subject,  but  be¬ 
yond  a  w’ord  of  warning  and  advice  he 
would  not  go.  Paternal  prohibitions  and 
stern  injunctions  were  as  much  out  of  his 
way  as  the  impressive  maledictions  and 
fine  speeches  of  a  theatrical  heavy  father. 
He  spoke,  accordingly,  praising  my  un¬ 
worthy  self,  doing  his  best  to  set  me,  her 
cousin,  in  a  pleasing  point  of  view  before 
Coroline’s  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pressing  a  not  unnatural  wish  that  she 
should  marry  a  man  of  her  own  country 
and  creed,  in  preference  to  an  alien. 

But  Caroline’s  answer,  though  not  quite 
direct,  left  no  hope.  She  liked  me  veiw 
well,  she  said,  as  a  cousin ;  she  was  in  no 
hurry  to  be  married,  and  so  on.  But  it 
was  plain  to  her  father  that  her  afl!ectioug 
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were  engaged,  and  that  if  Basil  Olgoff 
chose  to  make  an  offer,  that  offer  would 
be  accepted.  My  uncle  groaned  in  spirit, 
but  left  his  daughter  full  liberty  of 
choice. 

“  OlgoflT s  not  a  bad  fellow,”  he  would 
say  to  me  in  moments  of  confidence  over 
the  mahogany.  “  But  a  Russian  !  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  religion  and  nationality  is  so 
great,  that  such  unions  have  a  thousand 
chances  of  shipwreck ;  and  though  the  lad 
is  a  good  steady  lad,  and  the  soul  of 
honor,  as  his  father  was  before  him,  he 
has  inherited  some  wonderful  notions  of 
his  own  about  church-matters — is  not,  in¬ 
deed,  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Kusso- 
Greck  communion,  but  is  what  they  call 
here  a  Raskolnik — a  dissenter,  belonging 
to  some  wild  sect.  To  us  Englishmen,  it 
matters  little  how  these  people  differ 
among  themselves  about  ritual  and  disci- 
line,  picture-worship,  and  genuflexions  ; 
ut  the  Raskolniks  are  enemies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  I  should  have  preferred  that 
my  son  in  law  should  be  at  least  in  good 
odor  with  the  powers  that  be.” 

These  words  raised  my  curiosity.  I 
knew  as  yet  but  little  about  the  under¬ 
currents  of  religious  feeling  in  Russia,  but 
I  made  inquiries,  and  received  copious  in¬ 
formation,  if  not  always  of  an  accurate 
nature.  I  learned  that,  in  spite  of  the 
sheep-like  docility  with  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  had  followed  the  beck- 
oning-hand  of  the  czar-pontiflT,  many  sects 
still  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
state  profession  of  faith.  These  varied 
much,  from  the  Non-united  Greeks  to  the 
strange  heretics  who  followed  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  certain  wild  prophets  and  mar¬ 
tyrs,  as  singular,  but  more  obscure  than 
Kniperdoliug  or  John  of  Leyden.  All 
these  dissenters  were  more  or  less  under 
the  frown  of  imperial  power,  according  to 
their  grades — the  adherents  of  the  old 
order  of  things  being  viewed  with  simple 
displeasure,  while  the  partisans  of  more 
fanatical  and  dangerous  teachers  were  ac¬ 
tively  persecuted. 

Horrid  tales  were  told'of  these  last,  tales 
of  cruel  torture,  mutilation,  and  death, 
ruthlessly  inflicted  on  voluntary  victims, 
who  thought  to  buy  Paradise  by  creating 
for  themselves  a  place  of  torment  upon 
earth.  But  the  authorities  took  every 
means  to  hush  up  such  legends,  and  at 
the  same  time  endeavored  by  Strict  sever¬ 
ity  to  extirpate  this  moral  cancer  from  so¬ 
ciety. 


To  which  of  these  sects  Olgoff  belonged, 
I  had  not  the  remotest  idea ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  I  glean  any  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  my  numerous  acquaintances, 
who  were  in  general  only  too  communica¬ 
tive  concerning  their  neighbors.  Indeed, 
religion,  except  from  the  ]>olitical  point  of 
view,  was  rarely  spoken  of ;  elegant 
skepticism,  or  an  affectation  of  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  indifference,  reigned  among  the 
polished  denizens  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
palaces,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
orthodox  United  Greek  Church  was  an 
excellent  church  for  the  mujikes,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  soldiers,  and  the  “  bhack  peo¬ 
ple”  in  general.  That  Olgoff,  in  some 
outward  respects,  conformed  to  this 
church,  was  pretty  certain ;  and  beyond 
that  nothing  was  known,  though  much 
might  be  suspected. 

The  winter  went  on  with  its  biting 
cold,  its  snow-storms,  its  keen  winds,  its 
nights  of  starry  splendor,  and  its  constant 
round  of  festivity.  There  might  be  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  tshemoi 
narod  left  their  wooden  hovels  to  seek 
warmth  by  huddling  in  the  steaming  halls 
of  the  vapor-bath,  and  where  bread  and 
sour  cabbage  were  dear,  and  vodki  scarce, 
but  there  was  no  stint  of  revelry  and 
mirth  among  the  stately  streets  of  the 
city.  I  stayed,  although  every  successive 
week  and  day  proved  more  and  more 
clearly  that  Caroline’s  aflections  were  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  gloomy  young  Russian,  and 
though  it  was  manifest  tliat  she  only 
cared  for  me  as  a  near  relative  and  a  not 
disagreeable  companion.  Yet  I  stayed, 
though  I  can  hardly  explain  the  mixture 
of  feelings  which  prompted  me  to  linger 
on  at  a  northern  capital.  My  own  hoj»e- 
less  attachment  had  a  smaller  share  in  tiiis 
resolve  th.an  I  was  perhaps  willing  to  al¬ 
low,  but  I  was  in  truth  much  interested 
in  the  strange  semi-barbarous  country,  its 
wonderful  contrasts,  and  quaint  peculiari¬ 
ties  ;  and,  as  habit  lessened  the  jiain  of 
seeing  another  preferred  to  myself,  I  came 
gradually  to  take  much  interest  in  Olgoff 
himself.  He  seemed  a  problem  worth 
solving,  this  dark,  stern  young  man,  whose 
reserve  and  gravity  were  out  of  tune  with 
the  light  flippancy  of  metropolitan  man¬ 
ners^  and  who  seemed  a  living  protest 
against  the  social  system  of  the  place.  I 
have  often  watched  my  successuil  rival, 
somber  and  thoughtful,  in  a  saloon  full  of 
lace,  diamonds,  and  gay  uniforms,  of  flut¬ 
tering  plumes  and  fans,  and  the  mingled 
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liutn  of  music  and  merry  voices,  until  I 
could  have  fancied  him  some  Puritan  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  saddening  by  his 
mournful  j)re8ence  the  butterfly  court  of 
Charles  11.  When  I  call  him  mv  success¬ 
ful  rival,  I  am  not  ])erhaps  wholly  accur¬ 
ate.  In  the  first  place,  I  had,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  been  too  prudent  or  diffident  to 
breathe  one  w’ord  of  love  in  Caroline’s 
unwilling  ear;  and  in  the  next  place, 
Basil  Olgoff  had  never  formally  otfered 
himself  .as  a  suitor.  lie  was  attentive 
certainly,  visited  often  at  my  uncle’s 
house,  appeared  at  every  ball  or  concert 
where  my  cousin  was  invited,  and  never 
showed  the  slightest  sign  of  caring  for 
any  other  feminine  society,  but  ho  re¬ 
mained  mute,  and  I  often  wondered  why. 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  melted  snow  was  pouring  tor¬ 
rents  of  dirty  water  down  the  streets,  till 
lately  paved  with  a  pure  W’hite  crust  of 
glittering  crystals,  when  sledges  were 
thrust  into  the  coach-house,  and  carriages 
began  to  splash  and  struggle  along  the 
quay,  B.aron  Olgoff”  sjioke  out.  My  uncle 
came  to  me  in  some  dudgeon. 

“  Well,  Harry,  boy,  you  must  give  Caro¬ 
line  joy — she  is  to  be  a  baroness,  after 
all,  for  th.at  dumb  suitor  of  ours  has  found 
his  tongue,  and  be  hanged  to  him  1  Don’t 
wince,  nephew.  I’d  riither  have  given 
her  to  you,  fifty  times  over,  but  I  never 
thwarted  my  girl  yet,  and  I  could  not 
find  the  heart  to  say  no,  as  I  longed  to 
do,  when  she  came  an  hour  ago,  .all  tears 
.and  blushes,  to  tell  me  of  OlgofTs  pro- 

tiosal.  Heaven  bless  her;  I  hope  she’ll 
)e  happy,  but  I  must  say  I  h.avo  my 
doubts.’’ 

So  had  I.  Very  serious  doubts  indeed. 
Not  that  I  was  unjust  enough  to  deny 
that  Basil  Olgoff*  was  in  some  respects 
worthy  of  his  good-luck.  In  spite  of 
the  young  boyard’s  icy  reserve,  there 
were  flashes  of  go(»d  and  noble  feeling 
which  broke  from  him  at  times,  and  I  had 
discovered  that  his  principles  and  senti¬ 
ments  were  modeled  on  a  far  higher 
standard  than  that  of  most  of  his  equals 
in  rank.  But  there  was  something  hid¬ 
den,  something  kept  back.  I  often  felt 
the  conviction  that  Olgoff*  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  frank  with  us,  but  for  ray  very  life  I 
could  not  have  explained  my  reasons  for 
so  deeming.  However,  I  could  not  con¬ 
template  Caroline’s  sunny  beauty  beside 
his  gloomy  brow  and  dark  watchful 
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eyes,  without  an  undefined  presentiment 
of  evil. 

I  do  not  think  ray  uncle  felt  precisely 
as  I  did.  His  objections  to  the  marriage 
were  plain  enough.  He  had  wanted 
Csiroline  to  choose  an  English  husband ;  if 
her  cousin,  so  much  the  better,  but  at 
any  rate  he  disliked  her  union  with  a 
foreigner,  a  Russian,  and  a  member  of  .a 
diflferent  church.  It  was  painful  to  the 
sturdy  British  merchant  to  think  of  the 
old  house  of  Ludlow  and  Gregg  changing 
its  name,  of  his  grandchildren  growing  up 
to  speak  the  Muscovite  tongue,  to  have 
Russian  feelings  and  habits,  and  to  bow 
before  gaudy  pictures  and  flaring  candles 
at  the  bidding  of  a  Papas  of  the  Greek 
fold.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  deny 
Caroline  her  free  choice,  but  he  deferred 
the  actual  wedding  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could,  hoping,  as  he  confessed  to  me,  that 
the  young  people  might  change  their 
minds,  or  that  something  might  occur  to 
break  off*  the  match.  He  insisted  that  the 
time  of  betroth.al  should  include  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn,  and  that  when 
the  family  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  winter  season  ensuing,  it  would  be 
(juite  time  enough  to  celebrate  the  mar¬ 
riage. 

Yielding  on  all  other  points,  on  this  Mr. 
Ludlow  was  inflexible,  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  wedding  should  be  deferred  till 
the  Christmas  following.  In  the  mean 
time  the  affianced  couple  would  not  be 
absolutely  separated,  since  my  uncle’s 
summer  abode  was  at  a  place  called  Vail- 
inga,  situated,  as  I  have  previously  said, 
near  New  Novgorod,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  M’hile  Baron  Olgoff*  w.as  his 
next  neighbor.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
Mr.  Ludlow  gave  me  a  warm  invitation 
to  spend  the  summer,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  on  this  small  estate,  in  a  country 
where,  as  he  said,  game  abounded  and 
sportsmen  were  scarce,  and  where  travel¬ 
ers  seldom  penetrate.  I  believe  my 
worthy  uncle,  who  was  a  tenacious, 
though  a  most  kindly  man,  secretly  hoped 
that  m  the  course  of  the  summer  some¬ 
thing  might  occur  to  break  the  engage¬ 
ment;  that  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
OlgofTs  apparently  unattractive  disposi¬ 
tion  might  chill  Caroline’s  feelings  towards 
him;  and  tluit  his  daughter  might  be 
tempted  to  transfer  her  affections  to  her 
kinsman — myself.  I  entertained  few  or 
no  hopes  of  the  sort.  Indeed  I  was  fast 
29 
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schooling  myself  into  viewing  Caroline 
with  merely  brotherly  interest,  but  I  felt 
an  invincible  apprehension  on  her  account ; 
and  though  I  rather  liked  Olgoflf,  I  couhl 
not  but  regard  the  attachment  as  an  ill- 
starred  one.  Again,  I  was  really  cnrious 
to  see  provincial  Russia,  to  enjoy  the 
wild  sports  of  the  forest,  and  to  make  an 
exploring  expedition  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Ural,  since  I  had  a  ta.ste  for  geology, 
and  was  at  least  as  much  at  home  with 
the  hammer  as  I  w'as  with  the  fowling- 
piece  or  rifle. 

I  accepted  my  uncle’s  invitation  ;  we 
set  out  together  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
thoroughly  melted,  and  traveled  by  easy 
stages  to  Vailinga.  My  uncle’s  house, 
built  of  the  soil  stone  common  in  the 
province,  stood  on  a  sort  of  bluft’  or  rising- 
ground,  fringed  with  trees,  and  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  a  sinuous  twist  of  the  Volga  al¬ 
most  converted  it  into  an  island.  On 
three  sides,  indeed,  the  shining  river 
made  a  moat  around  it,  cutting  it  off 
from  the  village  of  Vailinga,  which  was 
only  accessible  by  a  ferry,  without  a  long 
detour.  The  view  from  the  terrace  an<l 
windows  of  the  house  was  tine ;  the  eye 
roamed  freely  over  the  seas  of  swaying 
pines,  whose  dark  tops  were  mottled  here 
and  there  by  the  light  green  of  birch 
woods,  far  away  beyond  which  were  bare 
and  stony  plains ;  while  in  the  horizon 
towered,  blue  and  gigantic,  the  crests  of 
the  Ural  range,  dividing  Europe  from 
Asia. 

As  for  Vailinga  itself,  it  was  one  of 
those  villages  so  common  among  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  of  Hungary,  or  where 
ever  the  land  is  occupied  by  a  |)eople  of 
Tartar  descent.  It  was  large  enough  to 
merit  the  name  of  town,  but  in  straggling 
and  rustic  disorder,  in  its  lack  of  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  pavement,  it  was 
thoroughly  a  village.  It  had,  however, 
a  police-court  with  a  small  prison  attached, 
two  churches,  and  a  vapor-bath.  The 
latter  w’as  but  a  shabby  affair ;  but  the 
the  churches  were  large,  and  their  Ryzan- 
tine  domes  were  gorgeously  adorned  with 
purple  and  gold,  laid  on  in  somewhat 
theatrical  taste,  but  which  shone  in  the 
sun  like  the  speckled  plumage  of  a  star¬ 
ling.  Most  churches  in  eastern  Europe, 
indeed,  can  boast  of  gay  and  tawdry  de¬ 
corations  that  contrast  sharply  wdth  the 
mean  ugliness  of  the  huts  around  them, 
and  so  it  was  at  Vailinga. 

As  for  the  residence  of  Basil  Olgoff, 
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that  w'as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Volga,  and  within  sight  of  my  uncle’s 
house.  A  quaint  abode  it  was ;  that 
b.aronial  mansion  of  the  long-descended 
Olgoffs,  with  its  one  heavy  tower  of  solid 
masonry — a  tower  that  was  traditionally 
said  to  have  withstood  more  than  one 
siege  in  the  days  of  the  Tartars — and  the 
more  modern  buildings  of  wood,  black¬ 
ened  with  age  and  smoke,  and  strongly 
resembling  a  series  of  barns.  There  was 
a  large  garden  in  which  a  few  flowers 
bloomed  among  the  vegetables  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  close  up  to  the  sunny  j>each- 
wall  came  the  dark  rustling  fir-trees  of 
the  forest,  A  melancholy  future  home, 
I  thought,  for  a  young  girl  like  cousin 
Caroline. 

The  Olgoflf  property  was  not  large,  and 
I  believe  the  young  boyard  was  often 
straitened  for  means,  but  I  am  sure  he 
I  was  not  actuated  by  mercenary  views  in 
paying  his  court  to  Caroline.  So  indeed 
my  uncle,  who  was  a  just  man,  grumblingly 
admitted ;  adding,  that  the  baron  seemed 
to  care  no  more  what  was  settled  on  Miss 
Ludlow,  or  in  what  manner,  that  if  every 
pine  on  his  barren  acres  were  worth  its 
weight  in  silver.  He  w’as  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  Caroline ;  but  his  undemon¬ 
strative  manner  gave  him  a  cold  and  un¬ 
pleasing  air,  though  my  cousin  herself 
would  never  listen  to  a  w’ord  in  his  dis¬ 
favor. 

My  stay  at  Vailinga  was  a  pleasant  one 
enough.  There  was  jilenty  of  sport, 
plenty  of  wild  rambles  among  the  woods 
or  trips  down  the  river,  and  we  now  and 
then  received  an  invitation  from  some 
neighboring  proprietor,  or'  two  or  three 
families  would  drive  or  sail  for  leagues  to 
accept  my  uncle’s  hospitality,  for  Air. 
Ludlow  had  a  w’ide-sprea<l  acquaintance. 
Then  I  found  l>oth  amusement  and  interest 
in  drawing  forth  legends,  anecdoto-s,  and 
o<id  traits  of  national  character,  from  the 
peasantry  around  us,  and  found  cause  to 
1)6  gla<l  that  I  had  the  power  of  convers¬ 
ing  thus.  Of  course,  the  people  spoke  no 
tongue  but  the  Aluscovite  ;  but  I  had  de¬ 
voted  much  lime  at  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  shrewd  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Russian 
dialect,  and  having  some  aptitude  for  the 
study,  had  made  considerable  progress. 
My  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never 
learned  above  a  few  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage ;  French  had  always  sufficed  him 
in  conversional  intercourse,  and  he  had 
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never  cared  to  acquire  a  tongue  which  is  I 
despised  even  by  those  who  use  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  learn, 
thanks  to  hints  and  chance  words,  that  a 
gre.at  schism  lay  beneath  the  apparently 
dull  uniformity  of  the  local  system. 
Most  of  the  villagers  were  of  course  of 
the  ortliodo.x  faith,  but  there  were  many 
who  were  more  than  suspected  of  secret 
heresy,  and  to  whom  the  czar’s  supremacy 
in  religion  appeared  hateful  and  mon¬ 
strous.  Several  of  those  Raskolniks  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  were,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  inoffensive  persons  enough — 
a  tride  more  industrious,  staid,  and 
thoughtful  than  their  neighbors,  in  some 
cast's  they  were  residents  in  the  village, 
but  in  most  instances  they  were  serfs  on 
the  Olgoff  estate,  and  were  presumed  to 
l)c  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil.  There  is  said  to  lie  an 
intolerant  spirit  among  the  Uussian 
mujiks,  but  1  own  that  in  this  case  I  saw 
little  proof  of  it.  The  dissenters  were 
looked  coolly  upon,  but  not  treated  with 
any  disrespect,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 

fieasants  regarded  the  suppression  of  re 
igious  differences  as  the  province  of  gov¬ 
ernment  alone.  Hut  there  w.as  one  man 
in  whose  breast  fiercer  feelings  e.xisted, 
and  this  w.as  the  priest  who  officiated  in 
the  smaller  of  the  two  churches.  Pope 
Niklas. 

Po()c  Niklas  was  im  ambitious  man,  it 
was  said  ;  more  able  and  better  instructed 
than  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  clergy, 
and  of  a  respectable  family  in  Moscow  it¬ 
self — the  Itiissian  Mecca.  lie  was  able 
to  sjieak  French — a  wonderful  accom¬ 
plishment  for  a  paiias ;  but  I  never  liked 
the  mim,  often  as  I  conversed  with  him. 
His  as{>ect  was  rather  imposing,  in  his 
dark  robes,  with  his  shaven  temples,  his 
long  black  hair  falling  in  snaky  iirofusion 
over  his  velvet  cape,  and  his  nery  eyes 
glittering  under  brows  that  would  have 
become  a  grand  inquisitor.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  becoming  a 
bishop ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  re 
cognize  that  he  was  of  the  true  Torque- 
m.ada  stamp,  very  unlike  the  tipsy  boors 
who  officiated  in  the  parishes  around  him, 
and  for  whom  the  serfs  had  scanty  rever¬ 
ence  when  outside  their  chapel  doors. 

I  was  talking  to  Pope  Niklas  once  in 
the  village  street,  when  Basil  Olgoff  passed 
by  in  earnest  converse  with  a  man  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before,  but  whose  long 
gray  beard  and  keen  wrinkled  face  were 


worthy  of  notice.  The  priest  started,  and 
muttered  something  like  an  anathema, 
while,  as  if  by  an  involuntary  impulse, 
he  stealthily  shook  his  fist  at  the  receding 
figures. 

“  Eh !  Monsieur  Niklas,  has  the  baron 
offended  you  then  ?”  asked  I,  with  a  laugh. 

“  And  you — you  whom  he  has  sup¬ 
planted — do  you  not  hate  him  ?”  asked  the 
priest,  giving  me  a  searching  glance  that 
made  me,  too,  start.  I  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  Caroline’s  name  to  the  papas  at  all, 
and  yet  he  hud  guessed  my  attachment. 
However,  his  cunning  was  at  fault.  I 
did  not  hate  Olgoff,  and  I  was  not  unjust 
enough  to  say  that  he,  who  had  known 
Caroline  longer  than  I,  had  supplanted  me 
in  her  regard.  Some  impulse,  however, 
checked  me  as  I  was  about  to  deny  the 
imputation,  and  I  held  my  peace ;  while 
the  priest,  chuckling  over  his  own  keen 
insight  into  human  motives,  went  on  to 
speak  more  freely. 

“  The  accursed  Agag !”  said  he ;  “  let  him 
have  a  care  what  he  does.  That  is  the 
thinl  time  he  has  brought  yonder  arch¬ 
worshiper  of  Ba.al  into  my  parish  ;  but 
the  orthodox  are  not  always  to  be  mocked 
with  impunity.” 

I  asked  the  papas  what  he  meant. 

“Stephen,  son  of  Constantine,  is  the 
most  famous  preacher  of  his  blaspheming 
band  of  heretics,”  was  the  answer;  but 
the  habitual  caution  of  the  papas  hud  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  would  say  no  more. 

A  few  days  later  an  unexpected  stir 
t«>ok  place  in  the  tran<]uil  village.  This 
was  caused  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
squadron  of  light  horse,  detached  from  the 
sot  Ilia  of  Coss.acks  in  garrison  at  New 
Novgorod,  and  whose  tents  were  now  to 
lie  pitched  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
hanl  by  the  outskirts  of  Vailinga.  The 
commander  of  this  force  happened  to  bo 
a  young  Kussian  of.princely  family  whom 
I  had  often  met  in  the  clubs  and  ball¬ 
rooms  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  was 
communicative  enough  both  with  respect 
to  his  errand  and  his  present  banishment 
from  the  court. 

“  Figure  to  vourself,  trh  cher^  that  you 
behold  an  unliappy  exile  from  civilized 
society  ;”  said  the  little  count,  lashing  his 
varnished  boot  with  a  gold-mounted  rid¬ 
ing-whip,  and  putting  on  a  most  amusing 
air  of  injured  innocence.  “  I  spent  a  little 
too  much,  lived  a  little  too  fast,  and  see 
the  consequence.  My  monster  of  an  uncle, 
the  old  prince,  who  lives  on  a  tenth  of 
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his  revenue,  was  so  shocked  at  the  list 
of  my  debts,  that  he  would  only  pay  them 
on  condition  of  this  frightful  sacrihce — of 
my  exchanging  into  this  hideous  Cossack 
corps,  and  giving  up  the  Imperial  Guard, 
of  which  I  was,  I  flatter  myself,  no  unwor¬ 
thy  member.  So  here  I  find  myself— I, 
Emmanuel  Galitzin — actually  doing  thief- 
takers’  work,  and  sent  here  to  root  out  a 
nest  of  heretics — 1,  a  Voltairean  !” 

“  Heretics!”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  my  friend  ;  some  sort  of  pestilent 
fanatics,  je  n'en  sais  rien^  moi !  Hut  a 
famous  preacher  of  these  wild  fellows,  one 
Stephen  Constantinovitch,  has  been  traced 
here,  and  the  wiseacres  of  the  government 
imagine  a  rebellion  to  be  brewing,  and 
have  sent  my  men  w’ho  are  half  heathens, 
and  myself,  a  philosopher  as  you  know, 
to  set  matters  straight,  which  is  a  droll 
idea.” 

Count  Galitzin  either  did  not  know,  or 
would  not  tell,  the  name  of  the  informer 
who  had  set  the  authorities  on  the  track  of 
Stephen  the  preacher,  but  I  could  guess 
that  the  malice  of  Pope  Niklas  had 
prompted  the  persecution  of  the  Raskol- 
niks.  In  vain,  however,  did  the  Cossacks 
scour  the  forests  like  sleuth-hounds  on  the 
trail  of  a  wounded  deer  ;  in  vain  did  the 
priests  of  the  diflferent  parishes  make  rigid 
inquiry  among  their  flocks,  for  no  trace  of 
the  proscribed  man  could  be  detected. 

For  my  own  part,  I  felt  pretty  sure  that 
the  hunted  fugitive  was  still  close  at  hand, 
for  a  great  change  came  over  Caroline’s 
affianced  husband,  and  I  instinctively  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  the  influence  of  his  reli¬ 
gious'  mentor.  Basil  Olgoff  had  always 
been  silent  and  melancholy,  but  now  the 
calm  gravity  of  his  manner  gave  place  to 
the  most  abrupt  alternations  between  un¬ 
natural  vivacity  and  the  very  deepest  de- 

firession.  At  one  time  he  would  be  abso- 
utely  gay,  mirthful,  and  amusing,  showing 
a  play  of  fancy  and  a  store  of  anecdote  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  lion  of  the 
salons,  and  at  another  he  would  sink  into 
a  state  of  such  gloomy  apathy  that  nothing 
could  rouse  him  from  his  sullen  medita¬ 
tions. 

These  changeful  moods  caused  Caroline 
many  an  unhappy  moment,  aroused  in  my 
mind  the  gravest  suspicions  of  OlgoflTs 
sanity,  and  even  made  my  uncle,  not 
habitually  an  observant  man,  uneasy  with 
regard  to  the  future.  His  idea  was  that 
his  future  son-in-law  might  be  in  debt,  and 
in  bis  blunt  good-natured  way  he  placed 
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his  strong-box  at  Olgofl’s  disposal,  and  was 
rather  vexed  when  it  w.as  declined.  Still 
the  summer  went  on,  and  the  Cossack  tents 
still  whitened  the  fallows  across  the  river, 
and  the  patrols  went  tramping  through  the 
woods,  but  no  arrest  took  place. 

One  day,  how  well  I  remember  it !  as  I 
sauntered  under  the  leafy  shade  of  the  trees 
in  the  broad  village  street,  I  heard  the 
clank  of  spurs  and  saber,  and  Captain 
Count  Galitzin  came  up,  radiant  and  brisk. 
Ilis  first  words  were  •  “  Congratulate  me, 
Walton ;  give  me  joy  of  the  probable  ter¬ 
mination  of  iny  exile  in  Vailinga.  We 
shall  finish  wdth  these  pests  to-ni^ht,  and  I 
shall  have  the  felicity  of  conducting  them, 
in  chains,  to  New  Novgorod,  where  at 
least  there  are  dominoes  and  champagne, 
and  where  drinkable  coffee  can  be  had.” 

“To-night !  how  ?”  a.sked  I. 

Galitzin  told  me  in  his  chattering  style 
that  the  Raskolniks  had  a  false  brother 
among  them,  who,  for  a  hundred  roubles, 
had  given  the  alert  to  government,  and 
had  betrayed  the  rendezvous  of  this  wild 
sect.  The  fanatics  had  lately  made  many 
converts  among  the  ignorant  ])easants 
around,  and  it  was  deemed  needful  to  cut 
short  their  proselytism  by  a  sharp  and 
stem  example. 

“  Apropos,”  said  the  Count,  “  that  black¬ 
looking,  sulky  marplot,  is  to  be  there  to¬ 
night,  and  must  take  his  choice  of  a  lance- 
thrust  or  a  trip  to  Siberia.  Better  the 
former,  for  your  sake,  Walton,  if  you  have 
an  eye,  as  I  suspect,  to  your  pretty  cousin 
and  the  savings  of  fe  digne  Monsieur  Lud¬ 
low.  Aha !  good-bye ;  I  go  to  prepare 
mjr  men.  Tlie  traj>  closes  on  the  mice  by 
midnight.” 

This  was  startling  news.  I  could  not 
doubt  the  exactitude  of  the  information  I 
had  received,  nor,  as  a  man  of  honor,  could 
I  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  course  to 

fiursue.  I  must  warn  Olgoff.  For  Caro- 
ine’s  sake,  I  must  save  her  betrothed  hus¬ 
band  from  the  peril  that  was  closing  in 
upon  him.  I  hurried  to  the  ferry,  crossed 
the  river,  and  hastened  up  to  the  house. 
As  I  crossed  the  lawn,  I  heard,  from  a 
half-open  window,  that  of  the  library,  the 
sound  of  voices,  Caroline’s  and  OlgoflTs. 
For  a  moment  I  stopped,  and  an  indefinite 
thrill  of  jealousy  ran  through  my  veins  ; 
but  I  crushed  the  pitiful  sentiment,  and 
was  advancing,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
conveying  my  warning,  when  the  window 
w'as  violently  flung  open,  and  Basil  Olgoff 
sprang  out,  and  strode  fast  across  the 
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green  sward,  with  flushed  face  and  wild 
gestures. 

I  was  springing  to  meet  him,  when  a 
smothered  cry,  and  the  sound  of  a  fall  at¬ 
tracted  my  notice ;  I  hurried  to  the  open 
window,  entered,  and  found  Caroline  lying 
in  a  swoon  upon  the  ground.  A  scene  of 
confusion  followed,  several  of  the  voluble 
but  half-usele.s8  Russian  servants  crowded 
into  the  room  at  my  impatient  summons  ; 
my  uncle  came  with  a  frightened  face;  W’e 
placed  the  poor  girl  on  a  sofa,  and  tried 
the  usual  remedies  to  revive  her,  and  with 
success.  Poor  Caroline !  she  only  re¬ 
gained  her  senses  to  commence  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break,  and  her  e.xpres- 
sions  were  so  incoherent  and  broken  by 
weeping,  that  it  was  long  before  we  could 
distinguish  their  purport.  At  hist  we 
learned  that  Basil  had  bidden  her  adieu, 
had  spoken  fondly  and  in  heart-broken 
accents,  but  with  a  dreadful  firmness  of 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their  part¬ 
ing,  and  had  entreated  her  to  pray  for  him, 
and  to  cherish  his  memory.  Then  he  had 
torn  himself  away,  abruptly  as  he  had 
come,  and  the  shock  of  parting  had  over¬ 
come  her  strength. 

^Ir.  Ludlow  was  very  angry  at  first. 
Ilis  notion  was  that  his  daughter’s  affec¬ 
tions  had  been  trifled  with,  and  that  some 
caprice  had  led  Olgoff  thus  roughly  to 
break  off  the  engagement ;  but  I  did  not 
share  this  impression.  Drawing  my  uncle 
.apart,  I  told  him  as  cautiously  as  I  could 
what  Galitzin  had  related  to  me. 

“  Poor  unhappy  lad  !”  he  exclaimed  ; 
“  it  w.as  a  sad  day  w'hen  I  agreed  to  give 
Caroline  to  a  Russian,  especijilly  one  half- 
crazed,  .as  he  seems  to  be ;  but  we  must 
save  him  if  we  can.” 

This  seemed  no  easy  matter.  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
Basil  Olgoff,  but  could  gain  no  clue  to  his 
retreat.  While  Mr.  Ludlow  stayed  to 
endeavor  to  console  his  daughter,  I  was 
vainly  interrogsiting  the  young  baron’s 
servants,  vainly  ranging  his  grounds,  or 
wandering  from  chamber  to  chamber  in 
his  house,  but  without  gaining  the  slight¬ 
est  information. 

Weary  and  baffled,  I  returned  home,  and  j 
my  uncle  met  me  with  an  anxious  face, 
to  say  that  Caroline  was  quiet  now, 
but  so  wretched  that  it  made  his  heart 
bleed  to  look  at  her.  Poor  thing!  her 
white  wan  countenance  .and  eyes  that  had 
grown  dim  with  weeping  were  sad  to  be¬ 


hold,  and  she  was  quite  changed  from  the 
gay,  light-hearted  girl  I  had  always 
known  her.  OlgofTs  conduct  had  been 
cruel  and  capiicious,  as  I  thought,  and  I 
felt  a  glow  of  anger  as  I  saw  my  pretty 
kinswom.an  suffer  thus  for  his  sake. 

The  moon  rose,  and  presently  the  night 
wind  began  to  sigh  through  the  trees, 
and  the  hours  stole  on  fast  towards  the 
fatal  time  when  the  meeting  of  the  wild 
enthusiasts  should  be  betrayed.  I  chafed 
at  the  inaction  to  which  I  was  condemned, 
and  suggested  to  my  uncle  that  I  had 
better  go  across  to  the  village,  and  try  to 
interest  Galitzin  in  poor  Olgofl's  behalf. 
It  w’as  a  desperate  hope,  for  the  young 
noble  had  the  true  Tartar  nature  under 
his  varnish  of  western  elegance,  but  it 
seemed  the  only  means  left  us.  I  quitted 
the  room,  and  was  le.aving  the  house, 
when  a  little  barefooted  girl,  who  w’eeded 
in  the  garden,  came  tripping  up  with  a 
piece  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

“  English  lord,  I  found  this  beyond  the 
shrubbery,  and  I  took  it  home,  and  my 
mother  said  I  should  give  it  to  some  of 
the  family,  as  it  has  most  likely  been 
dropped,  and  perhaps  they  would  give  me 
a  copeck.” 

There  was  writing  on  the  scrap  of  pa¬ 
per,  in  Russian  characters  of  course,  but 
these  were  familiar  to  me  now,  and  I  read 
in  Olgoffs  hand,  the  broken  sentences 
that  run  thus : 

“  Pity  and  forgive — the  lot  has  fallen — 
so  happy  as  your  lover,  your  husb.and — 
midnight — at  the  Hetman’s  Oak — pray  for 
me,  as  for  the  dead.” 

I  turned  to  the  child,  and  asked  if  she 
or  her  parents  could  read.  The  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  Satisfied,  so  far,  I 
dropped  some  small  coins  into  her  ex¬ 
tended  h.and,  and  she  d<arted  off  home¬ 
wards.  I  remained  behind,  sorely  puz¬ 
zled.  It  was  evident  that  this  scrap  of 
paper  was  part  of  an  incomplete  letter 
which  Olgoff  had  designed  to  send  to 
Caroline,  by  way  of  farewell  ;  that  he  had 
given  up  the  design,  and  let  fall  the  paper 
by  accident.  Probably  the  Hetman’s  Oak 
was  the  p'ace  of  m-eting  for  the  Raskol- 
nikg,  while  the  “  lot,”  of  which  his  incoher¬ 
ent  words  spoke  as  having  fallen,  implied 
most  likely  the  mys  eiious  reason  for  the 
renunciation  of  his  dearest  hopes.  While 
I  thus  pondered.  I  felt  a  light  touch  on 
my  arm,  and  started.  Caroline  was  be¬ 
side  me,  her  face  deathly  pale,  but  with 
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her  eyeg  unnatnrally  bright,  and  a  calm 
resolve  written  in  her  features.  I  tried 
to  hide  the  scrawl:  it  was  too  late. 

“  I  have  read  the  w’riting,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  :  “  hush !  1  know  all.  Let  us  go 
tog*-ther,  and  we  may  yet  save  him.” 

She  threw  a  cloak,  which  she  had  has-  j 
tily  caught  up,  over  her  shoulders,  draw¬ 
ing  the  hood  over  her  bright  hair  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  and  stepped  cautiously 
out  into  the  moonlight.  1  followed,  and 
with  quick  steps  we  went  towards  the 
forest.  We  both  knew  well  the  place 
named,  for  the  Hetman’s  Oak  was  less 
than  two  miles  off,  though  in  a  very  wild 
nouk  among  the  woods.  But,  once 
among  the  thickets,  the  moon  served  us 
litt'e,  the  briars  and  in  erlacing  boughs 
rendeiing  onr  progress  very  tedious  and 
fatiguing.  At  last  we  approached  the 
dell,  dark  and  steep,  and  surrounded  by 
gray  rocks  and  huge  trees,  over  which 
towered  the  gigantic  trunk  and  broad 
boughs  of  the  Hetman’s  Oak.  The  dense 
mass  of  foliage  here  defied  the  moonlight, 
but  we  could  see  something  stirring  in 
the  glen  beneath  us;  something  black  and 
8ha|)eless,  but  which  as  by  instinct  we 
knew  to  be  a  crowd  of  human  forms. 
Then  a  dull  murmur  of  voices  suddenly 
swelled  into  a  wild  and  plaintive  chant, 
some  hymn  of  this  strange  church  among 
the  deserts.  It  rose  and  fell,  now  low 
and  faint,  now  shrill  and  loml,  but  always 
sad ;  and  then  a  gleam  of  ruddy  light 
broke  out  from  a  kindled  pile  of  fir-cones, 
and  we  could  dimly  discern  a  number  of 
persons,  nearly  eighty,  as  I  should  judge, 
gathered  around  a  kind  of  altar  of  rough 
stone,  beside  which  was  piled  an  immense 
heap  of  logs  and  brushwood.  Nor  was 
this  ail. 

The  sudden  light  showed  priest  and 
congregation :  it  fell  w’ith  lurid  radiance 
on  the  wrinkled  face,  the  gray  beard,  and 
black  robes  of  Stephen  the  preacher ;  on 
the  coarse  russet  garb  and  stern  features 
of  the  serfs,  the  begrimed  countenances 
of  the  charcoal-burners,  only  half-human 
in  aspect,  and  the  two  or  three  members 
of  the  assembly  whose  garments  revealed 
a  higher  rank.  No  children  w’ere  pres¬ 
ent,  and  only  two  or  three  women.;  But 
our  eyes  roved  ha.stily  over  this  motley 
throng,  and  at  length  were  riveted  on  a 
kneeling  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long  white 
mantle,  and  bare-headed,  which  Iwnt  be¬ 
side  the  altar  in  an  attitude  of  devotion 
or  of  sorrow.  Something  told  us  that 
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this  w'as  he  whom  we  sought.  Caroline 
was  springing  forward  when  I  caught  her 
wrist. 

“Hist! ’’said  I,  “do  you  hear  noth¬ 
ing?” 

“  Nothing,”  she  replied. 

I  listened ;  the  sounds  had  censed. 
Then  the  kneeling  figure  in  white  arose, 
and  in  the  dying  light  of  the  fire  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Hasil  OlgoflTs  face, 
pale  and  distorted  with  suppressed  but 
passionate  emotion.  Laying  his  hand  on 
the  young  man’s  head,  Stephen  com¬ 
menced  speaking,  and  so  profound  was 
the  silence,  that  every  note  of  his  sonorous 
vcice  reached  us  distinctly.  The  lan¬ 
guage  was  quaint  and  mystical,  but 
through  its  olwcurities  I  thought  I  could 
discern  that  Ba.sil  Olgoff,  in  penance  for 
his  sii  8  of  compliance  with  the  *•  impious” 
church  of  the  orthodox,  for  bis  fault  in 
plighting  his  troth  with  a  foreign  maiden, 
and  as  he  on  whom  had  fallen  by  lot  the 
duty  of  atoning  for  the  offences  of  the 
congregation,  was  to  abandon  property, 
rank,  and  earthly  happiness,  and  devote 
himself  hencelbrih  to  “  the  work  of  the 
Lord.”  And  Stephen,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  dictated  the  words  of  a  terrible 
vow. 

But  before  Basil’s  trembling  lips  had 
framed  the  first  syllables,  Caroline  utter¬ 
ed  a  shriek  that  rang  over  the  forest,  .ind, 
bounding  through  the  trees,  cried  aloud  : 
“  Husband,  Basil !  they  are  robbing  you 
of  hope  and  hnp>  iness.  You  are  duped  by 
these  wild  men;  do  not  speak  the  words.’’ 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  then  fifty 
outstretched  arms  pointed  us  out,  as  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  dell,  and  a 
hoarse  roar  of  fury  and  terror  arose, 
while  we  saw’  Basil  forcibly  held  back  by 
the  priest  and  others,  and  twenty  grim 
forms  came  bounding  towards  us,  armed 
with  hatchet  or  pike. 

“  Fly,  Caroline — we  are  lost !”  I  cried, 
trying  to  drag  her  away  ;  but  just  then  a 
shout  of  dismay  arose  from  the  crowd 
below,  and  with  it  blended  the  thunder¬ 
ing  tramp  of  many  horses,  and  the  clash 
of  w’eapons,  and  the  Cossack  hurrah.  The 
fanatics  fell  back  and  huddled  together, 
as  Count  Galitzin  and  his  lancers  came 
spurring  down  the  glade,  and  recklessly 
urged  their  sure-footed  steeds  over  the 
slippery  and  broken  ground. 

Whatfollow’ed  was  a  oonfu.sed  scene  of 
horrors.  I  remember  the  summons  to 
yield,  the  crackling  volley  from  carbine 
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and  pistol ;  the  yells,  screams,  and  impre¬ 
cations  ;  the  floundering  of  the  wounded 
horses  as  they  rolled  down  the  bank, 
crushing  the  riders  in  their  death-agony ; 
and  the  dreadful  struggle  that  went  on, 
hand  to  hand,  man  to  man.  Some  recol¬ 
lection,  too,  I  have  of  seeing  Olgoff  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  unarmed,  but  oppos¬ 
ing  his  defenceless  breast  to  the  stabs  and 
shuts  of  the  soldiery,  as  one  who  seeks 
death  as  a  deliverance.  And  then  I  re¬ 
member  a  glare  of  red  light  flashing  up 
suddeidy,  with  a  roar  of  burning  wood, 
and  showers  of  spaiks  falling  through  the 
eddying  smoke,  and  dark  forms  looming 
through  the  blaze,  like  actual  demons. 

I  seemed  to  be  ho'ding  Caroline  back 
by  main  force,  while  she  wildly  strove  to 
break  away  and  plunge  in  the  curtain  of 
stifling  smoke  and  flame.  Then  a  rider¬ 
less  horse,  dashing  by  in  its  blind  terror, 
bore  me  down  and  hurled  me  ag'iinst  a 
pine-trunk;  and  w'hen  I  regained  my 
senses  after  the  stunning  fall,  Galitzin 
was  near  me,  wipii  g  the  blood  from  his  j 
sword,  and  giving  orders  in  a  subdued 
tone,  while  the  trumpeters  were  soundiog  j 
a  shrill  note  of  recdl,  and  Cossack  after 
Cossack  came  to  the  muster. 

“  Ah,  my  friend,”  said  the  Russian  offi¬ 
cer,  more  seriou-sly  tfan  usual,  “you  may 
be  thankful  the  wind  blows  from  this 
quarter.  The  conflagration  has  rolled  off 
the  other  way,  and  will  consume  many  a 


square  verst  of  woodland  before  it  dies 
out.  Had  it  taken  this  course,  we  should 
have  found  you  burnt  to  a  cinder.” 

“  But  Olgoff— but  the  fanatics  below  ?” 

“  The  poor  wretches !  in  their  despair 
they  fired  the  pile  of  w’ood  which  they 
always  raise  beside  their  altars,”  said  Ga¬ 
litzin,  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  “and 
most  of  them  rushed  into  the  flames,  as  if 
the  hot  smbers  had  been  a  bed  of  roses, 
sooner  than  be  taken.  Such  is  their  idea 
of  winning  Paradise,  as  I  have  often  heard. 
Pah!  such  a  sight  disgusts  one  with  sol¬ 
dering.  I  saw  Olgoff  and  Stephen 
through  the  thick  of  the  flames,  where 
my  wounded  men  perished,  too.  But 
what  is  that — a  woman  !” 

Behind  the  tree,  poor  Caroline  w'as  ly¬ 
ing  insensible,  and  w'ith  a  stain  of  blood 
oa  her  bright  hair  and  pale  brow.  We 
bore  her  home,  and  she  lived,  but  her 
reason  was  uiterly  gone.  To  this  day, 
she  spjaks  of  Basil  Olgoff  as  absent  on  a 
journey,  and  soon  to  reappear  and  claim 
her  as  his  bride  ;  and  she  twines  flowers 
and  wreathes  them  in  her  hair  before  the 
mirror,  and  then  weeps,  she  knows  not 
why.  That  hideous  night  saw  the  ruin  of 
two  young  lives.  The  ghastly  story  was 
hushed  up,  according  to  the  invariable 
|>olicy  of  the  Russian  government ;  nor 
was  it  until  sfler  my  uncle’s  death  that  I 
myself  cared  to  break  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 
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Pkbiiai*s  some  of  our  readers  may 
chance  to  take  up  a  volume  entitled  Teti- 
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Tike  Aguarium  :  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of 
the  Deep  Sea.  By  Philip  HRjtar  Gome.  Lon¬ 
don:  Van  Voorst. 


DE  WONDERS.* 

f>y,  whilst  attempting  to  beguile  the  idle 
hours  of  a  sea-side  sojouni.  It  is  a  book 
which,  we  presume,  will  be  found  in  many 
a  marine  hotel,  and  on  the  drawing-room 
tables  of  many  a  watering-place.  But 
there  are  numbers  to  whom  the  name  will 
convey  no  immediate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  w'ork.  “Who  is  Tenby 
some  will  exclaim.  Others  will  inquire, 
as  children  do  in  the  well-known  social 
game,  whether  Tenby  belongs  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms? 
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And  the  young  ladies — who  doubts  what  of  lifting  up  the  vail  which  covers  the 
direction  their  conjectures  will  take  ?  face  of  Nature ;  who  wandered  about, 
Tenby  will  turn  out  to  be  a  fine,  hand-  peeping  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
some  gentleman,  half  paragon,  half  vaga-  creation  ;  and  who  showed  that  marvels 
bond,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  maiden  of  and  curiosities  were  scattered  around  us 
exquisite  beauty,  half  angel,  half  milliner,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  though  hidden  from 
The  pair  wdll  of  course  encounter  a  pro-  view  by  the  thinnest  film  of  familiarity, 
digious  quantity  of  misfortunes.  The  dam-  And  how  pleasant  is  the  savor  which 
sel  will  have  a  cross  papa  to  keep  in  play,  that  book  leaves  behind  it,  particularlv 
The  hero  will  have  a  brute  of  a  governor,  when  read  in  youthful  days !  IIow  fresh 
who  threatens  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shil-  and  fragrant  is  the  memory  of  the  good 
ling  unless  he  marries  the  woman  of  his  Gilbert,  and  what  smiling  hours  were 
aversion.  There  is  a  jejdous  rival  who  those  we  spent  in  his  company,  when  he 
will  require  killing  before  the  tale  is  con-  led  us  in  tne  dew  of  the  morning  or  the 
eluded.  There  is  a  consummate  villain  cool  of  the  evening  through  the  meadows 
who  must  be  hanged  in  the  last  chapter  and  along  the  hedges,  ch.arming  us  with 
but  one.  Me.anwhile  the  m.aiden  pines,  his  gentle  talk,  and,  like  an  unsuspected 
The  damask  fades  from  her  cheek.  An  wizard,  waving  his  magic  wand  until 
elopement  is  attempted.  It  is  stopped  by  every  object  began  to  brighten  under  his 
the  police.  The  damsel  gets  worse,  spell,  and  the  air  seemed  to  rustle  with 
Ciiange  of  air  is  tried.  The  doctor  ap-  lovely  things,  and  the  lowly  landscape 
plies  all  kinds  of  random  remedies,  never  bloomed  into  enchanted  ground.  Now, 
suspecting  that  the  patient  is  laboring  un-  what  White  did  for  Sellwrne,  Mr.  Gosse 
der  an  inflammation  of  the  affections.  The  has  in  some  respects  performed  for  Tenby, 
lover  hints  at  suicide,  but  determines  togo  This  little  spot  has  been  described  as  the 
into  parliament  and  bury  his  woes  in  a  “prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist.”  And 
brilliant  political  career.  Just  at  this  Mr.  Gosse  is  well  known  to  be  an  enthusi- 
juncture,  however,  he  receives  notice  of  astic  naturalist.  He  is  particuliirly  great 
the  governor’s  decease.  Hero  succeeds,  in  marine  zoology.  His  aquariums  have 
Cross  papa  succumbs.  Maiden  recovers,  found  their  way  into  numerous  house- 
Doctor  dismissed.  Tlie  day  is  fixed,  and  holds,  and  given  an  .aspect  of  philosophi- 
the  faithful  couple  wind  up  their  sorrows  cal  dignity  to  many  a  boudoir.  You  ex- 
with  a  splendid  wedding.  Is  not  this  j>ect  even  ladies  to  come  out  strong  in 
Tenby  f  science,  and  to  talk  imposingly  about 

It  is  not.  Tenby  is  quite  another  sort  zoophytes,  and  echinoderms,  and  the  met- 
of  thing.  It  is  a  small  and  sleepy  town  amorphosis  of  cirripeds,  wherever  these 
on  tlu  Tembrokshire  coast,  without  the  watery  menageries  appear.  His  various 
slightest  pretensions  to  importance  in  it-  treatises  have  done  much  to  interest  the 
self.  Hut  small  and  sleepy  towns  on  any  public  in  the  dwellers  in  the  deep  and  the 
coast  are  not  the  themes  about  which  you  tenantry  of  the  shore.  Like  most  men  who 
generally  write  books.  Life  at  the  sea-  commune  freely  M’ith  Nature  in  her  more 
side  is  made  up  of  such  a  number  of  playful  moods,  and  particularly  in  regard 
trifling  transactions,  that  nobody  deems  to  her  more  sportive  productions,  he 
them  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  print,  writes  in  a  pleasant,  genial  vein,  and 
and  laid  before  the  public  in  all  the  digni-  flings  so  much  sunshine  over  his  pages, 
ty  of  jKist  octavo.  Who  cares  to  hear  of  that  you  follow  him  with  a  gleeful  step,  as 
excursions  in  search  of  “  good  apartments  if  certain  that  his  presence  would  insure  a 
commanding  an  excellent  marine  view,”  perpetual  M.ay.  Each  chapter  gives  prom- 
though  those  excursions  may  involve  al-  ise  of  “  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.” 
most  as  much  vexation  as  if  you  were  ex-  A  fine  vein  of  fancy  runs  through  his 
ploring  the  interior  of  Africa.  writings,  and  his  poetic  appreciation  of 

Why  then  should  the  little  town  of  Ten-  the  Beautiful  enables  him  to  portray  the 
by  have  a  volume  to  itself?  We  answer  maia'elous  creatures,  for  whom  he  appears 
the  question  by  asking  M’hy  a  small  and  to  live,  in  their  gayest  and  most  engaging 
obscure  village  like  Sidbome  should  have  forms.  But  better  than  all  is  the  warm 
had  the  honor  of  pontributing  an  entire  and  fervent  spirit  of  adoration  which 
work  to  the  literature  of  the  land?  Be-  flushes  his  treatises,  and  which  seems  to 
cause,  says  the  reader,  there  was  a  man  make  the  “  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of 
named  Gilbert  White,  who  had  the  knack  ocean”  to  glow  with  the  fires  of  devotion. 
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Standing  on  the  open  plain  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  with  suns  and  planets  drawn  up 
in  glittering  array,  cold  must  be  the  man 
in  whom  the  pulse  of  piety  does  not  beat 
with  a  quicker  throb  as  he  gazes  upon 
that  magnificent  host ;  but  is  it  not  cheer¬ 
ing  to  find  that  “  the  dim,  dark  sea,  so 
like  unto  death,”  is  as  richly  peopled  with 
wonders  as  the  solid  land,  or  the  crowded 
skies ;  that  the  worms  and  polypes  which 
dwell  in  its  waters  can  warm  the  soul  in¬ 
to  adoration  not  less  than  the  stateliest 
organizations  of  the  shore  ;  and  that  the 
workmanship  of  the  Divine  Hand  can  be 
as  distinctively  traced  in  the  structure  of 
things  which  are  born  of  the  mud  and 
nurtured  in  the  slime,  as  it  could  be  in 
the  anatomy  of  an  archangel  ?  If  “  Earth 
with  her  thousand  voices  })raises  God,” 
Ocean  takes  her  part  in  the  choral  ho¬ 
mage  which  Nature  pays  to  Nature’s 
Lord.  And  who  that  listens  to  the  tones 
which  come  gushing  and  bubbling  from 
her  depths  w'ould  not  w’ish  to  know 
something  of  the  marvels  that  are  hidden 
beneath  her  billows? 

“ - Mv  soul  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea  ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 
Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me.” 

Let  us,  then,  indulge  in  a  brief  stroll 
on  the  beach,  with  Mr.  Gosse  for  our 
guide,  and  glance  for  a  moment  or  two 
at  some  of  the  curiosities  it  presents. 
Few  objects  are  better  known  to  seaside 
rambles  than  those  lumps  of  jelly — sea- 
blubblers,  as  they  are  popularly  termed 
— which,  as  they  lie  shrivelling  in  the 
sun,  seem  so  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
abodes  of  life.  Can  mere  bags  of  brine, 
we  ask,  have  ever  been  vivified  things  ? 
Can  that  tremulous  tissue,  filled  with 
liquid,  have  been  as  much  entitled  to  the 
honors  of  vitality  as  the  bulky  whale  or 
the  wise  elephant?  It  can  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  Hut  then  we  must  see  the  creatures 
in  their  native  element,  like  swans  in  the 
water,  if  we  wish  to  survey  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  is  a  huge  medusa,  the 
Rhixostoma  Cuvieri,  which  is  occasionally 
found  on  our  coasts.  To  watch  one  of 
these  fellow's  •w'hilst  floating  in  his  pride 
would  impress  the  reader  with  more  re¬ 
spectful  notions  of  the  blubber  brother¬ 
hood  than  he  may  have  gleaned  from  the 
stranded  corpses  of  ordinary  specimens. 
In  the  great  rhizostome  conceive  of  an 
expanded  umbrella  or  parachute,  made  of  j 


stiff  jelly,  and  measuring  a  foot  and  a 
half  across  ;  or  fancy  the  head  of  a  mush¬ 
room  enlarged  to  that  extent,  (which 
would,  of  course,  be  a  delightful  diameter 
for  so  savory  a  vegetable,)  but  constitu¬ 
ted  of  a  greenish-blue  substance,  resem¬ 
bling  the  skin  of  a  boiled  calPs-head 
when  cold,  and  partly  translucent  like 
glass.  A  border,  or  flap,  of  about  three 
inches  in  breadth  hangs  from  the  rim  of 
this  living  cupola;  and,  if  observed,  it 
will  been  seen  to  contract  and  dilate  in 
turns  with  great  regularity.  It  is  by  the 
strokes  or  pulsations  thus  produced, 
and  the  consequent  ejection  of  w'ater 
from  the  cavity,  that  the  animal  is  en¬ 
abled  to  propel  itself  through  the  waves. 
A  process,  called  the  i>eduncle,  hangs 
down  from  the  interior  of  the  dome,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  place  of  the  stem  in  our  im¬ 
aginary  mushroom,  or  of  the  stalk  in  our 
illustrative  umbrella.  In  the  great  rhizo¬ 
stome  this  part  of  the  animal  is  very 
large,  and  its  upper  jiortion  is  so  shaped 
.as  to  form  a  cavity  of  some  size,  with  four 
separate  openings  ;  but  below,  it  divides 
into  eight  ctirions  arms,  crisped  like  cauli- 
flow’er  heads  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
colored  of  a  pale  salmon-red.  These  arms 
severally  terminate  in  organs  which  ex¬ 
hibit  a  singular  resemblance  to  le.aves,  be¬ 
ing  veined  w’ith  vessels  and  iheir  branches ; 
but  they  are  composed  of  the  same  car¬ 
tilaginous  matter  as  the  up|>er  portions  of 
the  creature.  For  eyes,  this  medusa  is 
provided  with  little  red  globules  of  jelly, 
sheltered  on  each  side  by  long  pendant 
lobes,  like  a  horse  with  its  “blinders.” 
And  when  the  arms  of  the  peduncle  are 
minutely  examined,  the  observer  will  dis¬ 
cover  hosts  of  tentacles,  carrying  those 
“  threadbearing  capsules”  by  means  of 
which  many  marine  anim.als  are  supposed 
to  paralyze  their  prey.  Some  naturalists 
have  assumed  that  the  rhizostome  is 
nourished  by  the  absorption  of  food 
through  certain  pores,  either  in  the  pe¬ 
duncular  le.aves  or  at  the  extremity  of  the 
“  dendritic”  fringes.  The  particles  thus 
obtained  are  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
along  certain  canals  into  the  cavity  where 
the  Dusiness  of  digestion  is  performed. 
In  fact,  according  to  this  view,  the 
creature  feeds  after  the  fashion  of  a  vege¬ 
table,  which  imbibes  nutriment  by  means 
of  its  roots.  Hence  the  name.  The 
question  is  unsettled ;  but  W'e  can  not 
help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gosse,  thai  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  rhizostome 
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should  be  a  perfect  battery  of  missile  amongst  their  tentacu’a  whenever  a8.«ailed 
threads,  »f' these  weapons  are  intended  to  or  alarmed.  The  danger  over,  out  the 
be  launched  against  creatures  so  minute  fishes  darted,  and  began  to  gambol  as 
that  tliey  will  readily  enter  the  orifices  before.  In  no  case  could  he  discover  a 
which  are  presumed  to  serve  as  mouths,  wh  ting  fairly  im|)ounded  in  the  stomach 
Another  interesting  question  .also  has  of  a  medusa,  but  all  seemed  to  be  free  to 
been  raised  respecting  the  proceedings  of  come  and  go  as  they  liked.  Indeevl,  Mr. 
these  monster  medusse.  Small  fishes —  Peach  relates  a  very  affecting  illustration 
whiting,  for  instance — are  frequently  dis-  of  his  views.  A  small  whllinj,  whilst  ac- 
covered  wi'hin  the  four  openings  or  '  company ing  a  6’yawea  aurt’f a,  was  .assault- 
chambers  which  lead  to  the  stomach,  j  ed  by  a  ^oung  pollack,  or  “  ba<ldock,’* 
For  what  purpose  are  they  there?  Some  I  but  contrived  to  evade  his  attentions  by 
are  of  opinion  that  these  cavities  serve  j  “  dodging”  round  the  inedusji.  Unluckily, 
as  places  of  shelter,  and  that  the  whiting,  ,  a  brother  haddock  appeared  in  the  field, 
when  in  danger  from  enemies,  make  use  \  and  by  their  joint  maneuver  the  ])oor 
of  the  medusa  as  a  floating  a.sylum.  Mr.  |  fugitive  was  cut  out  of  harlntr,  and  driven 
Gosse,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  be-  Irom  the  protection  of  his  gelatinous 
lieve  that  the  fish  are  prompted  to  eiuei  friend.  A  chase  followe<l,  numerous 
by  their  own  instinct,  or  are  entrjip|>ed  other  enemies,  ns  Mr.  Peach  reports, 
by  the  arts  of  the  animal,  the  true  object  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry.  The  winting 
being  to  bring  grist  to  the  digestive  mill,  was  soon  run  down  ;  but  as  the  pursuers 
The  question,  as  all  most  admit,  is  one  of  could  not  sw.allow  it,  they  left  it  ibr  <lead. 
oonsicierable  gravity.  The  honor  of  the  It  recovered,  however,  and  swam  back 
great  rhlaostome  is  seriously  involved,  slowly  to  the  mcdus.a,  where  it  sought 
Is  the  creature  a  model  of  marine  gener- 1  shelter  as  before;  but  the  pack  of  jHillacks 
osity,  permitting  its  recesses  to  be  em-  caught  sight  of  their  victim,  and  made 
ployed  by  imperilled  fishes  as  places  of  |  .another  onslaught,  which  unhappily  prov- 
retreat?  or  is  it  a  cunning,  scheming  •  ed  too  successful,  for  the  |K)or  fish  was 
scoundrel,  luring  the  little  things  into  its  ;  dislodged,  and  u'timatc'y  destroyed, 
interior,  and  selfishly  thinking  of  its  own  I  Now,  if  this  view  should  be  confirmed, 
stomach  all  the  while  ?  Between  these  j  we  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  the 
two  theories  of  its  behavijr  there  is  all  i  medusa  are  not  the  humanest  cre.atures 
the  difference  in  the  world ;  and  we  should  alive?  Tell  us  of  another  which  keeps 
therefore  wish  the  point  to  be  imp.artially  open  house  for  the  reception  of  distressed 
considered.  In  suppoitofhis  insinuation,  animals,  and  which  extends  its  hospitality 
Mr.  Gosse  relies  upon  the  fact,  that  it  i  to  things  so  unlike  itself  in  character  and 
little  fishes  are  t>omelimcs  found  alive  in  |  social  frosition.  We  fervently  trust  that 
the  medusa,  others  are  decidedly  dead. !  Mr.  Peach’s  evidence  may  be  sustained 
And  not  only  are  they  in  a  deceased  con- }  by  further  observations.  For  our  own 
ditioii,  but,  horrible  to  relate,  they  bear  '  part,  we  venture  to  thinkthat  the  awkward 
the  “  appearance  of  partial  digestion  !"  j  fact  of  semi-digestion  may  be  glossed  over 
This  looks  ugly.  VVe  don’t  like  it  all.  |  for  the  present,  if  not  provisionally  ex- 
We  don’t  wonder  Mr.  Gosse  italicizes  the  plained.  May  not  a  whiting  sometimeM 
monstrosity.  But,  fortunately  for  the  seek  refuse  when  wounded,  or  when  it 
animal,  there  are  other  witnesses  ready  to  feels  that  its  end  is  at  hand?  And  will 
come  forward  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Peach,  the  it  impeach  the  character  of  the  medusa  if 
well-known  naturalist  in  the  Coast  Guard  the  latter  should  say — “  My  friend,  you 
service,  whose  valuable  labors  whilst  in  that  may  enter  when  you  choose;  you  may- 
humble  position  have  done  him  so  much  leave  when  you  like.  I  am  always  open, 
honor,  has  some  important  testimony  to  My  cavities  are  quite  at  your  service, 
offer.  From  bis  statements,  it  would  ap-  Should  you  happen  to  die  in  my  interior, 
pear  that  the  creature  is  not  only  innocent  well,  I  may  avail  myself  of  your  body  for 
of  all  sinister  ends,  but  that  its  conduct  is  '  meat ;  but  what  will  it  matter  to  you 
perfectly  magnanimous.  For,  on  one  oc-  when  defunct?  It  should  give  you  pleas- 
casion,  when  certain  species  of  medusa  ure  to  think  that  you  can  repay  me  in 
(not  the  great  rhizostomes,  however,)  this  cheap  fashion  for  the  protection  I 
were  very  abundant  at  Peterhead,  he  ob-  .afibrd  to  your  tribe.”  Certainly,  if  we 
served  small  fishes  playing  round  them,  consider  the  bad  character  which  the  in- 
aud  rushing  under  their  umbrellas  and  habitants  of  the  sea  sustain — for  they  exist 
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by  mutual  dc'truction,  and  the  ocean  is 
the  theater  of  innumerable  murders  d.iily 
— it  would  be  pleasant  to  quote  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  medusa  as  a  proof  that  vir¬ 
tuous  principles  are  not  entirely  banished 
from  the  world  of  waters. 

Proeeediui?  a  little  further  in  your  ram¬ 
ble  on  the  shore,  we  will  suppose  that  you 
are  attracte«i  by  an  object  composed  of  a 
small,  Hat,  round  disc,  with  live  ravs  fixed 
like  spokes  on  the  central  lump.  It  is,  or 
was  lately,  a  living  thing.  The  orifi(!e  on 
one  sicle  of  the  disc  is  the  mouth,  and  the 
stomach  occupies  the  interior,  forking 
into  the  rays  as  if  all  possible  room  were 
required  for  digestive  purposes.  From 
its  obvious  resemblance  to  a  star,  it  may 
be  recognize<l  at  once  as  a  star-fish.  The 
vulgar  call  it  five-finger :  the  learned 
Aste.riaa  rubenn.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
which  naturalists  designate  Kchinoder- 
mata ;  but  which  }>eople  who  are  not  well 
up  in  (Irwk  are  content  to  know  as  crea¬ 
tures  skinne<l  like  he<lgehog8.  The  in¬ 
tegument  investing  this  living  asterisk 
bristles  with  spines  or  prickles,  and  these 
.are  doubt  h‘ss  useful,  like  cruUdies,  when 
the  creature  is  on  its  travels.  Hut  a  more 
striking  apparatus  has  been  fixed  in  its 
frame,  an<l  this  is  so  complex  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  character,  that  the  observer  can  ! 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  it  belongs  I 
to  one  of  tlie  most  plebeian  of  anim.ated  , 
tribi>s.  Along  the  lower  surface  of  each  ! 
ray  there  runs  a  furrow,  which  is  perfo-  i 
rated  with  a  multitude  of  holes  regularly  j 
aiTanged.  Through  each  of  these  orifices 
a  little  membranous  tube,  expanding  at 
its  extremity  into  a  small  knob  or  disc, 
can  be  protnnled.  When  these  knobs  are 
pressed  against  an  object  and  flattened, 
each  acts  like  a  cupping-glass  or  a  boy’s 
sucker,  and  produces  a  vacuum,  which  en¬ 
ables  tlie  animal  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  as  a  fly  is  supposed  to  mount  a  per¬ 
pendicular  wall,  or  to  crawl  across  a  ceil¬ 
ing,  in  utter  defiance  of  gravity.  These 
tubes  or  feet  are  worked  by  a  sort  of  hy¬ 
draulic  contrivance.  Each  of  them  com¬ 
municates  with  a  little  bulb  placed  within 
the  substance  of  the  nay,  and  filled  with 
water.  When  this  globule  is  contracted, 
as  it  may  be  by  a  muscular  elfort,  the  fluid 
is,  of  course,  driven  into  the  tube,  and  the 
latter  is  elongated,  and  forced  against  the 
external  object.  But  when  the  compres¬ 
sing  force  is  relaxed,  the  liquid  returns 
to  the  bulb,  and  the  elasticitj^  of  the  tube 
tends  to  draw  up  the  suctorial  extremity, 


and  consequently  either  to  move  the  ol»- 
ject,  or  the  body  of  the  asteri.as  itself.  It 
is  found  that  there  are  upwards  of  three 
I  hundred  of  these  remarkable  organs  in 
e.ach  ray ;  and  in  an  average- sized  sea- 
j  urchin  (another  member  of  the  class  of 
Echinoderms,)  it  has  been  estimated  that 
j  there  are  not  fewer  than  one  thousand 
;  eight  hundred  and  sixty  suckers.  Yet 
I  this  vast  staff  of  tubes  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  creature  ;  it  can  employ 
!  any,  or  all,  as  it  chooses;  and  it  can  shape 
I  its  thousand-footed  course  with  as  much 
'  certainty  and  address  as  the  brute  who 
'  has  but  two  pairs  of  legs  to  manage, 
i  Whether  Argus  could  work  his  hundred 
I  eyes  with  separate  effect,  or  Briareus 
could  employ  his  hundred  hands  in  adinin- 
^  istering  independent  blows,  is  a  question 
'  of  some  interest  even  as  to  mere  mytho- 
'  logical  men ;  but  should  we  nut  think  a 
'  ])erson  clever  if  he  had  a  thousand  limits, 
and  could  conduct  all  their  operations  with 
unhesitating  facility,  and  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  any  given  end  ? 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  power 
which  some  of  the  star  fishes  possess  of 
dislocating  their  own  structure ;  and  least 
of  all  should  we  expect  to  find  such  a 
faculty  resident  in  beings  of  so  despised 
a  rank.  The  brittle-stars,  as  their  |>opular 
name  implies,  are  particularly  exjiert  at 
this  work.  They  c.an  not  only  detach 
their  rays  at  jileasure,  but  shiver  them 
into  numerous  fragments  by  a  mere  act  of 
volition.  What  should  we  say  if  a  inaii 
could,  by  an  effort  of  his  will,  disjoint  his 
fingers  and  toes,  or,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  fling  off  his  limbs  in  separate 
I  portions  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  shorn 
trunk  ?  But  if  the  privilege  were  possess¬ 
ed,  who  would  exert  it  except  he  were 
bent  upon  cutting  out  a  little  work  for  the 
coroner  ?  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  Echinoderms  which  will 
commit  this  species  of  suicide  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  sometimes 
without  any  visible  inducement  whatever. 

I  On  the  first  occasion  when  Professor 
j  Forl>e8  captured  a  Luidia  jtragilisaimd, 
and  had  placed  it  on  his  rowing  bench  for 
the  better  contemplation  of  its  beauties, 
the  rash  animal  laid  violent  hands  on  it¬ 
self,  broke  u])  its  frame  in  an  instant,  and 
left  the  savant  nothing  but  a  heap  of  shat¬ 
tered  members.  On  catching  a  second 
specimen,  the  Professor  resolved  to  deal 
cautiously  wdth  it  in  the  hope  of  averting 
another  melanchdy  catastrophe,  but  when 
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the  prisoner  perceived  with  his  small 
speck  of  an  eye  (if  the  object  which  tips 
the  extremity  of  each  ray  can  be  called  a 
true  organ  of  vision,)  that  he  was  in  the 
toils  of  a  philosopher,  Luidia  detennined 
to  die,  and  accordingly  made  away  with 
liimst'lf  by  an  immediate  disintegration  of 
his  structure.  Would  that  some  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  could  take  these  creatures  in  hand, 
and  insist  upon  suppressing  the  w’icked 
practice  to  which  they  are  addicted  ! 

Leaving  these  guilty  creatures,  how¬ 
ever,  we  will  suppose  your  attention  is 
now  arrested  by  a  number  of  crimson-tip¬ 
ped  stalks,  projecting  from  little  holes  m 
the  limestone  rock.  They  are  living 
things.  In  the  unclean  but  picturesque 
nomenclature  of  the  fisherman,  they  are 
designated  “  red-roses.”  A  naturalist, 
however,  would  address  the  animal  in  a 
more  classical  way — not  that  it  would  be 
a  whit  the  wiser,  for  it  would  never  even 
suspect  that  it  answered  to  the  sounding 
appellation  of  Saxicava  rugosa.  You 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  crea-  should  consider  the  ancient  Petra,  were 
ture,  and  attempt  to  touch  it.  Red-nose  we  told  that  all  its  strange  rock-edifices 
objects,  and  expresses  his  indignation  by  had  been  hollowed  out  by  the  fingers  of 
an  angry  squirt  of  water,  as  if  he  were  a  the  people  alone.  Hut  many  of  the  con- 
cringe  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  chifers  are  remarkable  for  their  burrowing 
This  done,  he  dives  into  his  hole,  and  is  propensities;  and  there  is  an  extraordi- 
safe  from  your  incivilities.  Try  another,  nary  bivalve,  the  ship-w'orm  ( Teretlo) 
Lay  hold  of  that  specimen  which  has  pro-  which  has  acquired  an  unenviable  cele- 
truded  its  snout  as  if  to. tempt  you  to  his  brity  from  the  havoc  it  makes  with  ves- 
capture.  You  maneuver  sKillfully,  and  sels,  and  docks,  and  piles,  and  every 
make  a  dart  at  his  nose,  which  certainly  wooden  structure  necessarily  immersed  in 
does  look  as  if  he  made  free  with  Bacchus,  the  sea.  In  a  few  w’eeks  a  piece  of  timber 
or  at  least  drank  something  rather  strong-  will  freipicntly  be  perforated  in  .all  direct¬ 
or  than  mere  brine.  You  have  caught  ions.  In  Holland  this  little  creature  is 
him  you  think?  Not  you,  indeed !  The  reckoned  as  a  national  enemy,  and  many 
little  fellow  has  drawn  his  insulted  organ  fears  are  s.aid  to  be  entertained  by  the  in- 
through  your  fingers,  and  hidden  himself  habitants  lest  the  labors  of  the  wretch 
deep  in  his  rocky  den.  Wh.at  is  to  be  upon  the  gates  and  w’oodwork  of  the 
done?  You  must  unearth  the  creature  dykes  should  lead  to  some  diluvial  disas- 
by  chisel  and  hammer,  if  you  wish  to  take  ter. 

a  lesson  in  his  zoology.  The  task  is  not  Proceeding  further  in  your  stroll,  you 
easy,  for  the  stone  is  hard ;  and  when  red-  pick  up  what  seems  to  be  a  leaf  deeply 
nose  is  reached  you  will  see  nothing  that  indented,  and  pitted  all  over,  and  on  both 
is  particularly  imposing  in  his  appearance,  sides,  wdth  little  hollows,  w’hich  are  scarce- 
He  is  one  of  the  class  Conchifera — being  ly  perceptible  to  the  n.aked  eye.  Seen 
a  bivalve  with  rough  shells  of  a  dirty  through  a  microscope,  these  dimples  are 
whitish  hue,  and  a  proboscis  consisting  of  found  to  be  oval  cells,  or  basins,  which  are 
two  associated  tubes,  distinguished  by  the  arranged  in  regular  series  along  the  sur- 
ruddy  terminus  from  which  he  derives  his  faces  of  the  leaf.  Round  one  extremity 
popular  title.  But  red-rose  is  a  remark-  of  each  excavation,  the  wall  rises  much 
able  fellow  in  his  w’ay.  'Take  him  in  his  higher  than  it  does  at  the  other;  and  at 
own  line  of  business — that  of  a  mining  en-  that  part  four  blunt  spines  are  planted  in 
gineer — and  he  is  positively  superb.  He  a  sloping  direction,  so  as  to  project  over 
drives  smooth  polisned  shafts  in  the  hard  the  two  neighboring  cells.  For  what  pur- 
rock,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  say  how  he  pose  were  those  curious  little  cavities  oon- 


aocomplishes  the  undertaking.  Apparent¬ 
ly  he  has  no  tools  which  are  equal  to  the 
task.  His  shell  is  brittle  and  delicate. 
His  body  is  soft  and  supple.  He  carries 
no  phials  of  acid  about  his  jierson  to  eat 
into  the  stone.  Could  Mr.  Brunei  have 
bored  his  way  beneath  the  Thames,  yield¬ 
ing  as  the  soil  w'as,  had  he  and  his  men 
been  required  to  excavate  their  tunnel 
without  .any  implements  whatever,  or  with 
none  that  were  stronger  and  stouter  than 
mere  cockleshell?  Yet  red-nose  scoops 
out  agallery  in  theflinty  rocks  with  as  much 
success  as  if  he  were  practicing  upon  a 
Cheshire  cheese.  Whether  this  is  done 
by  the  rasjung  of  his  shell,  or  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  foot,  or  by  means  of  some  che¬ 
mical  secretion,  or  by  the  constant  wear 
arising  from  little  cilary  currents,  or  by 
devouring  the  particles — for  all  these  sup¬ 
positions  have  lieen  adduced,  though 
many  think  the  first  solution  most  proba¬ 
ble — it  is  certain  that  a  settlement  of  red- 
noses  is  scarcely  less  astonishincr  than  w’e 
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structed  ?  Yon  should  see  that  brown 
leaf  when  flourishing  in  its  native  site — 
far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean — and 
not  when  dried  and  dead,  as  yon  find  it 
in  the  baskets  of  sea-weeds  which  are 
manufactured  in  every  marine  haunt. 
Then  you  would  discover  that  each  cell 
was  the  cradle  of  a  sprightly  anim.al,  and 
that  the  weed  itself  was  a  densely  popu¬ 
lated  city  of  polypes.  Upwards  of  forty 
thousand  individuals,  as  Mr.  Gosse  com- 

}>ntes,  may  be  collected  on  a  single  leaf, 
laving  a  moderate  area  of  three  square 
inches  on  each  side  !  “  If,”  says  he,  in  his 
lively  illustrative  w'ay,  “  you  will  please  to 
suppose  some  twenty  thousand  cradles 
stuck  side  V)y  side  in  one  plane,  and  then 
turned  over,  and  twenty  thousand  stuck 
on  to  these,  bottom  to  bottom,  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  framework  of  this  leaf. 
And  do  not  think  the  number  outrage-  i 
ous ;  for  it  is  but  an  ordinary  average.”  | 
Nor,  if  there  were  a  huge  human  nursery  : 
with  forty  thousand  cradles  all  ranged  in 
b.aby-streets,  could  there  be  more  striking  ' 

firovision  made  for  the  protection  of  the  ! 
ittle  occupants.  A  transparent  membrane, 
serving  as  a  coverlet,  is  stretched  over ! 
each  cradle ;  but  there  is  a  semi-circular 
slit  near  the  upper  extremity,  through  | 
which  the  infant  polype,  when  prepared 
to  enter  upon  active  life,  may  make  his 
debut.  There  he  goes  !  The  membrane  ' 
heaves.  The  little  creature  pushes  his  ' 
way  through  the  opening,  and  stands  • 
erect.  From  his  summit  a  set  of  long 
tent.acles  is  protruded.  These  are  studded  , 
with  cilia — the  short  hairs  or  bristles,  | 
which  are  of  such  vast  importance  to 
many  of  the  minuter  inhabitants  of  the 
w'aters,  by  creating  currents  and  bringing  I 
particles  of  nutriment  within  reach  of  their 
mouths.  Of  course  the  first  business  of 
the  young  thing  is  to  call  for  food — for 
we  are  all  born  hungry — .and  then  the  ani¬ 
mal  commences  in  good  earnest  its  strange 
but  joyous  career  of  digestion.  The  poly- 
zoon  we  have  been  describing  is  known 
as  the  broad  hornwrack,  or  leafy  sea-m.at 
{Flustra  foliacea.)  What  becomes  of 
the  old  proverb,  “  vilior  alga  ?  ” 

In  Tertbf!^  however,  Mr.  Gosse  does  not 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  denizens 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  tidal  shore.  lie 
goes  out  to  angle  for  animalcules  in  fresh¬ 
water  ponds.  The  reader  will  do  well,  if 
he  has  a  microscope,  to  follow  his  exam¬ 
ple.  No  extensive  fishing-tackle  will,  of 
course,  be  required,  for  a  simple  phial  or 


two,  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  a  stick, 
will  enable  him  to  capture  a  world  of  ani¬ 
mated  minims  in  a  trice.  Any  pond  en¬ 
riched  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  duck¬ 
weed,  or  other  aquatic  plants,  will  afford  in¬ 
numerable  samples  of  Jlotifera.,  or  wheel- 
bearers,  which,  small  as  they  are — for  even 
tolerably  large  specimens  may  only  reach 
the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length — rank 
amongst  the  most  striking  structures  in 
in  the  whole  range  of  organized  produc¬ 
tions.  Suppose  you  happen  to  catch  a 
yellow  philodine  {Philedina  citrina.) 
The  creature  may  be  roughly  compared 
I  to  a  pocket  spy-glass,  for  it  has  the 
power  of  sheathing  the  upper  as  well  as 
the  lower  portion  of  its  frame  by  sliding 
them  into  its  interior.  The  neck,  with 
its  thick  swelling  ring,  is  crowned  bv 
tw’o  of  those  remarkable  wheels  whicK 
give  their  name  to  the  class,  and  which 
readily  cheat  the  eye  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  revolving  on  an  invisible  axis  with 
immense  rapidity.  This  apparent  rotation, 
however,  is  now  well  known  to  ari.se  from 
the  successive  bending  and  unbending  of 
the  cilia,  or  minute  hairs  planted  upon  the 
rims  of  the  wheels.  The  purpose  of  the 
movement  is,  obviously,  to  determine  a 
current  of  water  tow’ards  the  mouth  of  the 
animal,  or  to  create  little  mimic  mael¬ 
stroms,  in  whose  eddies,  as  already 
hinted,  m.atter  fit  for  prey  may  lie  en¬ 
tangled,  and  so  sucked  down  into  the 
digestive  abyss  beneath.  The  wheels  are 
also  employed  in  propelling  the  creature 
from  place  to  place,  in  addition  to  the 
means  of  progression  afforded  by  the  foot. 
They  are  as  veritable  paddles  as  ever  be¬ 
longed  to  a  man-built  vessel ;  but  whilst 
human  engineers  must  work  theirs  in  a 
body,  the  rotifer  can  regulate  each  sepa¬ 
rate  cilium  according  to  its  volition,  can 
operate  with  few  or  many  as  it  chooses, 
and  can  “  shut  off  its  steam,”  or  reverse  its 
motions,  with  a  facility  no  mort.al  adroit¬ 
ness  can  hope  to  imitate.  Not  less  swift 
is  the  process  by  which  it  folds  itself  up 
when  disturbed  or  insulted.  They  are 
touchy  brutes,  and  the  le.ast  indignity  is 
sufficient  to  drive  it  into  seclusion.  In  an 
instant  the  wheels  wdth  the  upper  portion 
of  the  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  trunk, 
as  if  the  neck  and  head  of  a  man  sank  into 
his  body  whenever  he  w’as  assailed. 
Then,  when  the  annoying  cause  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  sliding  parts  are  cautiously 
protruded.  The  wheels  emerge  last  of 
all,  showing  that  they  have  been  complete- 
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ly  introverted,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove 
folded  into  itself.  In  a  moment  the 
creature  is  busy  with  his  cilia  as  before, 
but  if  some  rude  infusory  should  happen  to 
elbow  him  again,  down  go  the  wheels,  the 
ring  and  neck  disappear,  and  the  stumpy 
little  oval  thing  before  you  gives  no  sign 
of  the  delicate  and  marvelous  mechanism 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  The  color  of 
the  philodine  is  another  source  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  body  is  of  “  clear  transparent 
yellow^  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  with  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
extremities  colorless;  when  retlected 
light  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
The  citron  hue  became  positive  and  bril¬ 
liant,  separated  abruptly  from  the  translu¬ 
cent  jioriions,  while  the  whole  animal 
to«»k  a  most  sparkling  appe.-irance,  re¬ 
flecting  the  rays  of  light  from  various 
points  of  its  surface,  as  if  it  had  been 
carved  out  of  a  precious  stone.”  Xor  is 
philo<line’s  beauty  at  .all  diminished  by 
the  two  red  or  crimson  spots  n|>|>earing 
just  above  the  yellow  portion  of  its  frame; 
these  are  presumed  to  serve  the  pur|K)se 
of  eyes,  though  they  differ  ns  much  in 
opticle  power  from  the  visual  organs  of 
the  higher  animals  as  the  siinple>t  lens  ! 
does  from  a  finished  compound  micro-  j 
scope.* 

The  pow'er  of  contraction  already  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  exemplified  in  marine  in- 
fiisories  as  well  as  in  fresh-wafer  rotifers. 
Mr.  (iosse  describes  a  singular  little  crea- 
tiireof  the  genus  Zoothamnium^  which  he 
found  attached  to  the  stags-hom  polype 
in  the  capacity  of  a  parasite.  Fairy  fancy 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  elegant 
creation.  Imagine  a  little  tree  of  living 
glass,  perfectly  colorless,  throwing  out 
branches  in  spiral  succession  from  its 
delicate  stem.  From  these  branches  there 
spring  numerous  small  cones  or  I)ells, 
which  may  be  compared  to  miniature 
wine  glasses  or  drinking  horns.  Each 
bell  has  a  circle  of  rotating  cilia  within  its 
rim. 

“  In  the  axils  of  the  branches,  or  rather  of 
some  of  them,  are  seated  other  bells  of  the  same 
essential  structure,  but  of  different  form,  being 
shaped  like  globose  pitchers,  with  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  mouth  surrounded  by  a  short  upright 

*  We  ought  to  tiv  that  Tenhif  oontaina  many 
exlored  liiboitrapht,  which  not  only  add  to  the  at- 
tracliun  of  the  volume,  but  afford  an  insight  into 
the  et'uctiire  of  the  creature  described  such  as 
language  can  never  convey. 


rim  ;  these  are  also  very  considerably  larger 
than  the  ordinary  bells  of  the  mimic  tree.  An 
observer  of  playful  fancy  might  imagine  that  he 
beholds  a  tree  covered  with  trum{)et-like  blos¬ 
soms  instead  of  leaves,  with  here  and  there  a 
ripe  pear-shaped  fruit.  Beside  the  ciliary  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bells,  the  whole  tree  is  endowed 
with  a  motile  power,  which  it  exercises  vigor¬ 
ously.  Suddenly,  while  we  are  gazing  at  H, 
with  all  its  tiranches  extended,  and  all  its  open- 
mouthed  bells  expanded,  the  passing  of  a  va¬ 
grant  animalcule,  or  a  slight  jar  on  the  table,  or 
even  the  shutting  of  a  door  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  hous',  causes  the  whole  array  to  c.ontract 
almost  to  the  base,  when  it  slowly  rises  till  it 
stands  as  before.  In  this  process  of  extending 
itself  after  contraction,  we  see  very  distinctly 
that  the  stem  itself  is  bent  in  a  spiral  manner, 
though  when  fully  extended  this  is  scarcely 
perceptible.” — Tenby,  p.  77. 

What  a  marvclotts  oak  that  would  be 
which  should  instantly  shrivel  into  a 
j  shapeless  lump  wdth  its  le.aves,  and  acorns, 

I  and  branches  all  folding  into  its  trunk,  or 
j  its  stem  curling  into  a  contracted  mass, 
because  a  pas-^ing  sparrow  b.ad  glanceil 
through  its  boughs ! 

Hut  let  the  explorer  examine  as  many 
organisms  as  he  chooses,  there  is  one  cir- 
j  cumstanco  wdiich  can  scarcely  eseajie  his 
attention.  He  will  find  that  the  great 
feature  in  their  constitution  is — stomach. 
As  he  descends  the  staircase  of  animated 
existence  he  will  meet  with  creatures  in 
whom  the  higher  senses  seem  to  grow 
dim,  and  at  last  to  die  out ;  but  even 
when  he  reaches  the  bumble  zoophytes  he 
will  observe  that  they  possess  some  sort 
<»f  a  digestive  sac.  Indeed,  many  oftlient 
are  nothing  more  than  mere  jmuebes  for 
the  reception  of  food,  with  an  apparatus 
of  tentacles  for  its  procurement.  All  the 
rest  of  the  animal  seems  to  be  a  mere 
ap|)endage  to  tli.at  ravening  cavity. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the 
stomach  were  the  fundamental  organ  of 
animated  nature.  When  Adam  rcvieweil 
all  creatures  at  the  primaival  christen¬ 
ing  of  the  brute  races,  we  can  fancy 
him  noting  the  changes  in  their  consti¬ 
tution  with  an  impiisitive  eye,  but  mar¬ 
veling  greatly  when  ho  saw  that  what¬ 
ever  sense  or  faculty  might  be  omitted, 
this  organ  ran  throughout  the  whole  series. 
The  hands  might  harden  into  hoofs,  the 
legs  might  he  cut  from  the  frame,  the 
.  brain  might  dwindle  into  a  few  ganglia, 

[  the  heart  might  be  excluded  from  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  eyes  might  be  accounted  needless 
adjuncts,  but  still  the  stomach  survived 
I  all  alterations,  and  flourished  in  spite  of 
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all  retrenchments.  And  so  it  is !  Tliis  ; 
immortal  apparatus  is,  at\er  all,  the  great ! 
connecting  tie — the  bond  of  brotherhood 
— between  the  loftiest  and  the  lowliest  of ; 
terrestrial  existences.  It  reminds  proud  ^ 
man  that  he  is,  in  some  sense,  but  an  ex- 

Kanded  and  ennobled  polype.  It  tells 
im  that  he  is  related,  not  by  blood,  but  i 
by  gastric  juice  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  ; 
animal  creation.  8uch  a  reflection  should 
do  him  good.  VV’’hen  the  gourmand  per-  j 
ceives  that  every  animal  down  to  the  : 
zoophyte  is  the  proprietor  of  a  stomach, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  nearly  all 
paunch,  he  ought  to  consider  whether  it 
18  right  to  “  make  a  god”  of  the  organ 
which  least  of  all  raises  him  above  the 
common  level  of  life. 

We  wonder  whether  anybody  has  ever 
thought  of  personifying  the  general  stom-  j 
nch  under  the  similitude  of  a  great  ogre. 
If  the  separate  organs  of  all  creatures ; 
w’ore  incorporated  in  one  vast  digestive  i 
functionary,  wo  should  like  to  know 
wliether  all  the  monsters  of  mythology, 
or  all  the  dragons  of  uiediawal  sui^ersti- ' 
tion,  could  endure  the  ]e.ast  comparison 
with  this  omnivorous  giant  ?  Who  could 
measure  the  mountain  of  food  he  consumes 
for  his  daily  meal,  or  gauge  the  (piantity 
of  fluid  which  descends  the  common  | 
throat  of  creation?  The  c.attle  are  swept  [ 
from  a  thousand  pastures ;  the  corn  and 
grass  arc  gathered  frtim  whole  |)rovinces  ; ' 
the  flsh  are  dragged  from  the  w.otcrs,  anti  | 
the  fowls  from  the  air  ;  and  so  the  ogre 
lives,  ever  feasting,  yet  ever  hungering — 
constantly  clamoring  for  more  like  the 
“  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,”  yet  as 
constantly  regaling  himself  at  a  table ; 
which  groans  under  every  species  of  pro¬ 
vision,  from  venison  to  vermin.  Still, 
spite  of  all  this  enormous  consumption, ' 
the  balance  between  the  universal  stomach 
and  the  productive  powers  of  nature  is  | 
carefully  preserved.  The  ogre  breeds  no 
famine.  He  eats  up  no  particular  race.  | 
There  are  still  sheep  to  gratify  his  era- ! 
rings  for  mutton,  and  oxen,  his  desire  for  | 
beef.  Incautious  flies  continue  to  rush  , 
into  spider's  webs,  and  bullocks  are  ct'r- ! 
tain  to  stray  into  the  lion's  path.  The  ' 
]>olitic.al  economy  of  nature  is  so  perfect ' 
th.at  the  supply  equals  the  demand,  and  | 
the  devourers  are  marvelously  adjusted  ! 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  be  devoured. 
The  eatable  part  of  creation  is  perjietually 
reproduced,  like  the  boar  Scrymner,  whose 
flesh  w.as  nightly  consumed  by  the  heroes 


of  the  Scandinavian  Valhalla,  but  whose 
body  was  found  next  day  as  fat  and  as 
plump  as  ever. 

Let  us,  therefore,  speak  with  all  rever¬ 
ence  of  the  great  monster  of  digestion. 
He  is  terrible  in  his  might.  His  ceaseless 
activity  is  appalling.  Compare  him  with 
other  organs  of  vitality,  and  his  awful 
universality  will  m.ake  you  shudder  at  his 
power.  Sum  up  all  the  lungs  in  creation, 
and  embody  them  in  one  great  pulmonary 
abstraction — take  the  hearts,  and  fancy 
them  cast  into  one  huge  organ  of  circula¬ 
tion — pick  out  the  brains,  and  mould  them 
into  one  vast  cerebral  mass,  and  yet  these, 
like  others,  must  yield  in  vigor  and  extent 
of  action  to  the  sleepless  ogre,  who  rules 
in  regions  where  they  are  unknown,  and 
whose  caprice  could  dry  up  the  sources  of 
their  energy  at  any  moment  he  might 
think  proper. 

It  is  in  the  lower  cla-sses,  therefore, 
where  the  more  intellectual  organs  are 
wanting,  that  the  might  of  stomach  is  liest 
displayed.  You  can  not  say,  in  their  ca-se, 
that  they  have  any  other  business  in  the 
world  than  to  eat.  And  well  they  perform 
that  pleasing  duty !  Life  with  them  is 
made  U)>  of  dinners  and  supfiers.  The 
history  of  a  zoophyte,  written  by  himself, 
would  be  little  more  thap  a  history  of  his 
meals.  He  might  tell  us  how  he  lay  in 
wait  for  a  brother  of  the  same  order ;  how' 
he  entangled  him  in  his  tentacles;  how  he 
oveiqiowercd  the  victim,  and  enjoyed  him 
exceedingly ;  or  how  one  day  he  caught 
an  indigestible  polype  and  suflfered  from 
dyspepsy  ;  .and  occasionally,  perhaps,  how 
he  himself  esca|>ed  from  the  fangs  of  a 
stronger  brute,  who  was  cruising  in  search 
of  a  repast.  Hut  in  every  page  of  the 
narrative  wo  should  have  proof  that  the 
stomach  was  the  cardinal  fact  in  his  theory 
of  existence,  and  that  he  looked  iq>on  that 
organ  as  the  most  wonderful  “institution” 
ever  devised. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  it  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  observers  liave  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  polype  when  sitting 
down  to  his  mc.al.  The  hydra — an  in- 
h.abit.ant  of  fresh-water  pools — is  little 
more  than  a  digestive  cavity,  to  which 
several  hairs  or  threads  are  attached  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  any  worm  or  aqua¬ 
tic  insect  it  may  desire  for  food.  These 
filaments  are  about  a  quarter  or  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  the  creature,  when 
touched,  can  fold  itself  up  into  a  little 
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globule  scarcely  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin.  Now  the  hydra  is  a  glut¬ 
tonous  brute.  “A  polypus,”  says  Trein- 
bley,  “  can  master  a  worm  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  as  himself.  He  seizes  it, 
draws  it  to  his  mouth,  and  so  swallows  it 
w’hole.  If  the  worm  comes  endways  to 
the  mouth,  he  swallows  it  by  that  end  ;  if 
not  he  makes  it  enter  double  into  his 
stomach,  and  the  skin  of  the  polypus  gives 
w’ay  (dilates.)  The  size  of  the  stomach 
extends  itself  so  as  to  take  in  a  much 
larger  bulk  than  that  of  the  polypus  itself, 
before  it  swallowed  the  w’orm.  The  worm 
is  forced  to  make  several  windings  and 
folds  in  the  stomach,  but  docs  not  keep 
there  long  alive ;  the  polypus  sucks  it, 
and,  after  having  drawn  from  it  what 
serves  for  his  nourishment,  he  voids  the 
remainder  by  bis  mouth.’'  Baker,  the  old 
microscopist,  writes  in  a  rapturous  way 
about  the  skillful  angling  of  the  hydras, 
and  tells  us  how  he  used  to  supply  them 
with  worms  on  purpose  to  watch  their 
operations,  and  what  “  inexpressible  plea¬ 
sure”  he  drew  from  that  “  fine  entertain¬ 
ment.”  Dr.  Johnston,  the  author  of  the 
work  on  J3riti»h  Zoo^iytea^  relates  (as 
Goldsmith  did  before  him,)  that  sometimes 
two  polypes  happen  to  seize  upon  the  same 
worm,  and  commence  absorbing  it  from 
opposite  extremities.  When  the  mouths 
meet  a  pause  ensues.  If  the  w'orm  should 
not  break,  how  is  the  difficulty  to  bo  set¬ 
tled  ?  Retreat  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  for  both  are  too  ravenous  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  prize.  Well,  the  mouths 
begin  to  diLate.  lie  who  is  quickest 
seizes  his  opponent  by  the  snout,  and  sucks 
him  in  with  the  remaining  moiety  of  the 
worm  in  his  interior.  It  is  no  part  of  his 
scheme,  however,  to  retain  his  brother 
polype,  but,  having  extracted  the  worm, 
the  prisoner  is  dismissed  by  the  way  he 
entered. 

The  same  author  gives  an  equally  dis¬ 
gusting  instance  of  voracity  in  a  creature 
of  a  somewhat  higher  order.  lie  had  a 
specimen  of  Actinia  gemmacea  brought 
him,  which  had  managed  to  bolt  a  valve 
or  shell  of  Pecten  maximus  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  saucer,  although  the  actinia  itself 
W’as  naturally  not  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  shell  divided  the  sto¬ 
mach  into  two  compartments,  the  skin 
being  stretched  over  it  like  a  mere  w'rap- 
page.  But  wonderful  to  say,  in  this 
exigency  a  new  mouth,  furnished  with  two 
rows  of  tentacula,  had  opened  out  in  the 


lower  part  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the 
creature  had  dexterously  turned  its  own 
enormity  to  account,  and  set  up  two  dis¬ 
tinct  absorbent  establishments  both  of 
which  had  doubtless  been  in  full  activity 
for  some  time  when  the  little  glutton  was 
apprehended. 

But  the  stomach,  however  capacious, 
would  generally  be  a  sinecure  organ,  un¬ 
less  the  owner  were  furnished  with  the 
means  of  capturing  his  prey.  That 
princely  visciis  would  have  to  pine  in  soli¬ 
tary  grandeur,  like  the  “  belly”  in  the  fable 
when  its  auxiliaries  had  revolted,  were  it 
not  for  the  staff  of  foraging  implements 
with  which  it  is  provided.  AVe  have  seen 
how  the  ciliary  fibers  contribute  to  the 
victualing  of  animals  by  the  production 
of  currents,  out  of  which  the  nutritious 
particles  are  to  be  picked.  But  the  con¬ 
trivances  for  procuring  a  meal,  particular- 
larly  in  cases  were  a  creature  is  adherent 
— th.at  is,  fixed  to  objects — are  as  varied 
as  they  are  consummately  dexterous. 
Look  at  a  barnacle  when  fishing  for  food. 
The  common  acorn  shells  {Jialani)  open 
their  valves  and  throw  out  a  beautilid  ap¬ 
paratus  of  jointed  and  feathery  limbs, 
curving  and  extending  like  many-fingered 
hands  about  to  gather  up  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  quantity  of  gold.  Should  any  strol¬ 
ling  infusory  or  annelid  happen  to  be 
enmeshed  in  this  living  ciisting-net,  as  it 
has  been  aptly  termed,  the  bristles  which 
lock  into  each  other  across  the  interspaces 
render  escape  impracticable.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  apparatus  is  drawn  into  the  shell 
of  the  barnacle,  and  the  captive  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  render  up  its  juices  to  its  dainty 
devourer.  This  cunning  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  its 
fibers  must  be  endowed  with  exquisite  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  since  contact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  aware  of  the  presence  of  prey. 
The  barnacle  certainly  equal  Pope’s  spider 
which,  with  touch 

“  exquisitely  fine. 

Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.” 

But  then  the  drag-net  of  the  cirriped  is  a 
fact  in  natural  history,  while  the  sensitive 
gossamer  of  the  spinner  of  cobwebs  is  a 
fiction  of  the  poet's  brain. 

We  have  ^ready  spoken  of  the  hosts 
of  suckers  the  star-fisnes  can  command. 
Tliese  implements,  however,  are  not  mere 
agents  of  locomotion  ;  they  serve  on  the 
commissariat  as  well.  Let  a  succulent 
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shrimp  or  a  teniler  young  crab  chance  to 
come  within  reach  of  Asteriaa,  and  his 
fate  is  speedily  sealed.  The  rays  curl  over 
the  poor  wretch,  the  mouth  opens  for  the 
reception  of  its  living  meal,  hundreds  of 
the  suckers  emerge  from  their  holes  to 
assist  in  dragging  the  victim  to  the  cavern 
of  doom,  and,  spite  of  its  struggles  and 
writhings,  the  unhappy  crustacean  is  soon 
ushered  into  the  digestive  den  of  his  cap- 
tor.  Great,  however,  as  the  number  of 
suckers  may  t>e  in  the  case  of  a  star-fish, 
there  are  small  creatures  in  which  this 
vast  array  is  far  surpassed.  The  Clio 
Jiorralfa,  a  tiny  pteropod,  has  the  honor 
of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  w’hale, 
in  company  with  certain  medusm  whom 
the  monster  consumes  by  the  million.  Yet 
small  as  the  creature  is,  each  of  its  six  tenta¬ 
cles  exhibits  .alwiit  three  thousand  red  spots, 
which  resolve  themselves  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  into  pellucid  tubes.  From  every 
one  of  these  about  twenty  suckers  can  be 
protruded.  Multiplying  the  figures  thus 
given,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  Clio  is 
luniished  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  implements  for  the  capture  of 
creatures  still  minuter  than  itself!  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  this  “  is  an  apparatus 
for  prehension  perhaps  uneqnalleu  in  the 
creation.”  And  yet  untold  troops  of  these 
animals,  with  their  myriads  of  suckers, 
and  in  all  the  prodigal  mechanism  of  their 
construction,  are  swallowed  by  the  whale 
at  a  single  gulp. 

The  cuttle-fish  is  equipped  with  eight 
or  ten  long  tajM?ring  arras,  each  of  which 
exhibits  one  or  two  rows  of  singular 
suckers.  They  are  composed  of  muscular 
cups,  communic.ating  with  cavities  by 
means  of  openings  in  the  center.  A  pis¬ 
ton  is  so  contrived  that  it  fits  into  each 
orifice  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Feed¬ 
ing  as  these  terrible  cephalopoda  do  upon 
fi.shes  of  considerable  size,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  able  to  retain  the 
latter  in  spite  of  their  smooth  and  slimy 
coats.  This  the  pistons  enable  them  to  do 
by  producing  a  vacuum  in  each  sucker  the 
moment  it  is  applied.  Tlie  long  flexible 
arms  twine  around  the  victim  with  fright¬ 
ful  facility,  their  air  is  pumped  out  of  the 
cups  with  a  nicety  of  management  which 
is  scarcely  credible,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  then  rivets  the  struggling 
fish  in  the  toils  of  its  destroyer  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  escape.  In  one  genus 
(  Onychoteitthis)  these  cupping-glasses  are 
armed  with  sharp  hooks  fastened  in  the 
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center,  so  that  when  the  suckers  touch  an 
animal  their  talons  are  driven  into  its 
flesh,  and,  slippery  as  the  creature  m.ay 
be,  it  must  infallibly  succumb  to  this  com¬ 
pound  apparatus  of  death. 

Ecjually  striking  are  the  projectile 
threads  of  many  zoophytes,  which  are 
presumed  to  operate  as  weapons  of 
aggression.  Every  person,  perhaps,  who 
has  been  at  the  coast  has  seen  a  Sertulana, 
for  the  article  generally  figures  in  baskets 
of  sea-weeds,  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  genuine  marine-plant.  And  when 
you  glance  at  its  branched  and  jointed 
stem,  and  consider  its  vegetable  apjKjar- 
ance,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  it  to  l>e 
other  than  an  insignificant  alga.  Hut  this 
seeming  plant  was  once  crowded  with 
living  things.  In  each  of  the  cells  or 
vases  which  were  set  at  intervals  on  its 
stem,  dwelt  a  rapacious  polype  who  had 
no  notion  of  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey 
if  he  could  get  his  meals  in  the  A|>ollo. 
Hut  how  could  so  helpless  a  fellow  secure 
even  the  scantiest  workhouse  fare?  Look 
at  his  tentacles  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  and  the  secret  would  be  readily 
explained.  Those  organs  would  appear 
to  be  studded  with  numerous  warts,  or 
little  protuberances,  which  constituted  his 
artillery;  for  in  each  of  these  warts  a 
capsule  of  an  ovate  form  is  imbedded, 
containing  an  extremely  “  elastic  wire  of 
excessive  tenuity,  but  of  great  strength, 
coiled  upon  itself,  but  capable  of  being 
projected  with  great  force  by  being 
actually  turned  inside  out.  It  “is  a  hollow 
thread,”  says  Mr.  Gosse,  “  and  as  it  is 
ejected  the  surface  which  was  the  interior 
becomes  the  exterior ;  and  as  this  surface 
in  many  cases  (probably  in  all,  if  we  were 
able  to  detect  the  structure)  is  armed  with 
barbs  or  bristles,  and  furnished  with  a 
subtle  poison  (manifested  by  its  effects,) 
the  flexible  javelin  proves  a  formidable 
and  effective  weapon  of  offence,  capable 
of  benumbing  the  vital  energies  of  the 
animals  whose  tissues  it  enters,  and  of 
rendering  them  an  unresisting  prey.” 
What  can  be  more  surprising  than  to  find 
that  a  seeming  sea-weed  was  once  a 
little  Cronstadt,  and  that  each  polype 
it  carried  was  a  living  fort,  capable  of 
discharging  the  oddest  projectiles  in  the 
world  ? 

The  precise  object,  however,  of  these 
missile  filaments,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  o|»erate,  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate.  Mr.  Gosse  made  some  interesting 
80 
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observations  on  the  proceedings  of  certain 
sea  anemones,  which  throw  light  upon 
this  novel  species  of  attack.*  Marine 
visitors  and  the  proprietors  of  inland 
tanks  are  well  acquainted  with  the  flower¬ 
like  forms  and  beautiful  hues  which  these 
creatures  present  when  fully  unfolded. 
The  parasitic  anemone  generally  fastens 
itself  to  the  back  of  a  crab,  and  of  course 
travels  about  with  its  bearer,  though  the 
bulk  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  is  not 
slight,  as  he  frequently  measures  four 
inches  in  hight  by  more  than  two  in  j 
breadth.  The  anemone  in  question  is 
quite  an  arsenal  in  the  flesh.  When 
touched  or  irritated,  he  o|>ens  fire  from 
the  w'arts  which  speck  his  body,  or  from 
his  mouth  and  tentacles,  emitting  threads 
like  white  sewing-cotton.  These  are 
hurled  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  but  are  not 
necessarily  detached  from  the  body  of  the 
owner.  Mr.  Gosse  saw  some  of  them 
sucked  into  the  warts  again.  Like  har¬ 
poons  they  were  launched,  but  having 
done  their  work,  the  ropes  were  drawn  in 
and  coiled  up  in  their  places  again. 

In  what,  he  asks,  resides  the  adhesive 

{)ower  which  is  felt  by  all  who  have  hand¬ 
ed  an  animal  of  this  species  ?  “  Doubt¬ 
less  in  the  barbed  threads,  which  are 
sheathed  in  innumerable  mvriads  in 
every  filament.  The  force  with  which 
these  j.avelins  are  projected,  their  elastic  I 
strength  and  their  excessive  tenuity, 
enable  them  to  penetrate  animal  tissues 
even  of  apparently  dense  texture ;  and 
their  barbed  bristles  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  firm  hold.”  A  beautiful  little 
wrasse,  the  cork  wing  {Crenilabrous 
ComubicHs  —  a  fearful  ap|>elIation  for 
a  creature  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  cou])le  of  inches  long,)  was  one  of 
the  occupants  of  an  acquarium  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  gentleman.  In  the  same 
watery  institution  there  lived  a  par¬ 
asitic  anemone.  One  day  Mr.  Gosse 
perceived  the  fish  with  a  filament  sticking 
to  its  mouth,  the  unwary  thing  having 
probably  just  touched  that  animated  bat¬ 
tery.  It  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony  ; 
it  shot  to  and  fro  with  a  frenzied  air,  then 
it  lay  down  on  its  side,  but  soon  started 
up  as  if  with  intent  to  swim.  The  mis¬ 
chief,  however,  was  done,  and  though  the 
wound  was  anything  but  the  ecclesiastical 
width  of  Mercutio’s,  the  little  corkwing  re¬ 


signed  its  breath  after  a  brief  interval  of 
suffering. 

But  if  the  observer  is  startled  by  dis¬ 
covering  the  existence  of  such  a  grim 
machinery  of  death,  he  must  remember 
that  to  each  of  the  nrojirietors  it  is  the 
machinery  of  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
touch  unon  that  terrible  problem,  whjr  the 
law  of  destruction  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  amongst  the  great  statutes  of  na¬ 
ture.  This  kind  of  legislation  is  too  deep 
for  man,  and  it  becomes  him,  therefore, 
whilst  he  remembers  how  his  own  sins 
have  provoked  the  curse  under  which  the 
world  writhes,  to  mark  well  the  marvel¬ 
ous  skill  displayed  in  the  adjustments  of 
that  curse,  so  tnat  it  shall  ever  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  mercy,  and  alleviated  by  tokens 
of  creative  beneficence  and  love.  Taking 
I  that  la  w,  therefore,  as  it  stands,  and  ad- 
I  mitting  it  as  one  of  the  great  facts  of  our 
planet  that  some  animals  must  perish  in 
order  that  others  may  be  supjxirted,  who 
can  think  of  the  lavish  provision  which  has 
been  made  to  enable  the  meanest  zoophyte 
to  obtain  its  daily  food  M’ithout  feelings  of 
the  profoundest  surprise  ?  Who  can  think 
of  the  Divine  Wisaom,  descending,  as  it 
were,  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
working  its  M’onders  amongst  creatures 
which  are  destined  to  live  and  die  in  a 
region  where  night  reigns,  and  where  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  rarely  dives  ?  If  mortals 
had  l>een  making  a  world,  they  M'ould 
never  have  dreamt  of  finishing-otf  the  in¬ 
ferior  orders  with  the  same  care  and 
polish  as  the  superior.  Their  elephants 
would  have  been  clever,  and  their  lions 
magnificent.  Their  butterflies  might  have 
been  beautiful  toys  for  the  children,  and 
their  horses  splendid  porters  for  the  men. 
But  their  beetles  would  have  been  poor ; 
their  spiders  would  have  spun  the  clumsi¬ 
est  webs ;  their  barnacles  would  have 
been  left  without  the  means  of  earning  a 
meal ;  their  star-fishes  would  have  found 
their  suckers  out  of  order  after  a  single 
day’s  practice ;  and  their  polypes  would 
either  have  been  wholly  neglected,  or  their 
fabrication  would  have  been  intrusted  to 
apprentice  hands,  with  instructions  to  get 
them  up  in  the  cheapest  fashion  possible. 
But  how  different  is  the  reality!  No¬ 
where  can  we  discover  any  smyptoms  of 
haste,  or  any  instances  of  crude  and  im¬ 
perfect  workmanship.  Those  living  atoms, 
which  the  unaided  eye  can  rarely  detect, 
are  found,  when  examined,  to  1^  as  ex¬ 
quisitely  moulded  as  if  the  animalcule 
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Blood  at  the  head,  instead  of  the  foot,  of 
creation.  Well  might  Professor  Forbes 
remark,  “  that  the  skill  of  the  Great  Ar¬ 
chitect  of  nature  is  not  less  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  one  of  these  creatures 
than  in  the  building-up  of  a  world.” 

If  mere  beauty  of  appearance  is  in 
question,  the  waters  need  not  yit^hl  the 

f)alm  of  loveliness  to  the  land.  The  deep 
las  its  butterflies  as  well  as  the  air.  Fire¬ 
flies  flit  through  its  billows,  as  their  ter¬ 
restrial  representatives  dance  and  gleam 
amidst  the  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest. 
Little  living  lamps  are  hung  in  the  waves, 
and  pour  out  their  silvery  radiance  from 
vital  urns  which  are  replenished  as  fast  as 
exhausted.  The  transparency  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  gives  them 
an  ap]>earance  of  fairy  workmanship  which 
is  perfectly  enchanting.  The  Globe  lie- 1 
riie  {Cydippe  pileus)  resembles  a  little  : 
sphere  of  the  purest  ice,  about  the  size  of  I 
a  nuttueg.  It  is  furnished  with  two  long, 
slender,  curving  tentacles,  each  of  which  | 
bears  a  number  of  filaments,  twisted  in  a  | 
spiral  form  along  one  of  its  sides.  Eight  | 
bands  are  seen  to  traverse  the  surface  of 
this  animated  orb,  running  from  pole  to 
pole  like  lines  of  longitude  on  a  terrestrial 
globe.  To  these  bands  are  attached  a 
number  of  little  plates,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  paddles,  for  the  creature  cap 
work  them  so  as  to  propel  itself  through 
the  waters,  and  either  proceed  in  a  straight 
line,  or,  like  a  steamboat,  turn  in  any  di¬ 
rection,  or,  unlike  that  vessel,  whirl  round 
on  its  axis  and  shoot  downwards  with  in¬ 
finite  grace  and  facility.  But,  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  mechanism,  is 
there  not  something  fascinating  in  the  idea 
of  crystalline  creatures  ?  Suppose  we  had 
transparent  horses,  or  diaphanous  dogs,  or 
cats  with  a  glass  exterior,  which  would 
permit  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  working  of  the  organs,  to  be  distinctly 
seen  ? 

Stranger  still,  the  explorer  will  learn 
that  the  very  worms  which  dwell  on  the 
shores,  or  live  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  are 
sometimes  models  of  elegance  and  of  gor¬ 
geous  painting.  Hear  what  Mr.  Gosse 
says  on  this  subject : 

'■  The  worms  present  many  points  of  popular 
interest.  One  is  the  great ^lendor  of  color  dis- 

E'  id  by  many  of  them.  The  Serpula  and  Sa- 
exhibit  in  their  radiating  coronets  of 
breathing-organs,  not  only  the  most  exquisite 
forms  and  the  most  beautiful  arrangement,  but 
often  glowing  hues,  usually  disposed  in  bands 


,  or  lines  of  spots.  The  Peeiinaria  carries  on  his 
head  a  pair  of  combs  that  seem  made  of  bur¬ 
nished  gold.  The  Phyllodoees  are  of  various 
'  tints  of  green,  sometimes  very  bright,  relieved 
:  by  refulgent  blue,  as  of  tempered  steel.  But  it 
is  in  the  ri’nbow  hues  that  are  reflected  from 
>  many  members  of  this  class  that  their  chief 
I  glory  lies ;  for  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  Euni- 
ceda  and  the  Nerelda  glow  with  changing  col- 
I  ors  of  great  brilliancy,  and  their  inferior  surface 
displays  the  softer  tints  of  the  opal  or  the  pearl. 

!  The  sea-mouse  {Aphrodita)  one  of  the  most 
;  common  as  well  as  the  largest  of  our  worms,  is 
clothed  with  a  dense  coat  of  long  bristles,  which 
i  are  fully  as  resplendent  as  the  plumage  of  the 
‘  humming-bird.” — Marine  Zoology^  p.  84. 

I  Perhaps  there  is  more  truth  than  the 
,  ancients  suspected  in  the  myth  which  re- 
!  presented  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  as  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Let  us  therefore  thank  Mr.  Gosse  sin¬ 
cerely  for  his  admirable  contributions  to 
marine  zoology.  We  trust  that  his  pic¬ 
turesque  language  and  his  lively  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  curious  creatures  he  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  popularize  will  tempt  many  a 
listless  saunterer  on  the  beach  to  turn 
naturalist  for  the  season  at  least.  Too 
often  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  hunter 
of  cirripeds  and  annelids  is  a  rather  ridi¬ 
culous  personage,  whom  La  Bruyere 
would  have  delighted  to  depict.  *  He 
would  have  been  r:mked  with  the  ento¬ 
mologist  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  bad  temper  because  a  favorite 
caterpillar  died ;  or  with  the  ornitholo¬ 
gist  who  passed  his  days  amongst  his 
birds,  dverser  du  gram  et  a,  neither  des 
ordures^  and  his  nights  in  dreaming  that 
ho  was  moulting  his  feathers  or  hatching 
eggs.  To  some,  a  pa-ssion  for  polypes 
will  seem  as  coarse  and  inelegant  as  one 
for  bugs  and  beetles.  But  a  very  little 
ac({uaintance  with  the  marv’elous  trea- 
ttires  themselves,  or  a  very  slight  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  teachings  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Gosse,  will  serve  to  correct  such  a  hasty 
and  contemptuous  conclusion.  Those 
who  have  often  walked  by  the  sounding 
shore,  little  suspecting  with  what  living 
wonders  it  is  lined,  will  alter  their  opinions 
when  they  learn  that  the  tiniest  of  these 
creatures  is  entitled  to  an  entire  Bridge- 
wader  Treatise  to  itself.  They  will  find 
it  good  to  listen  to  such  an  expositor  as 
Mr.  Gosse.  We  can  not  but  hold  that 
persons  like  himself  render  a  great  moral 
service  to  society,  apart  from  the  addi¬ 
tions  they  make  to  the  stores  of  human 
knowledge.  We  look  upon  him  os  a  sort 
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of  lay  preacher  who  finds  sermons  in  the 
sands,  matter  for  homilies  in  the  smallest 
infusories,  and  good  in  every  worm  and 
weed  which  the  waters  contain.  May  he 
succeed  in  inspiring  others  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  in  covering  many  a  beach 
with  ardent  and  congenial  explorers ! 
for  himself,  he  is  entitled  to  say  that — 

“  He  who  findeth  out 

Those  secret  things  hath  a  fair  right  to  glad- 
.  ness; 

For  he  hath  well  performed,  and  doth  awaken 
Another  note  of  praise  on  Nature’s  harp 
To  hymn  her  great  Creator.” 

And  Tenby,  too,  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gosse.  The  honor  he  has  conferred 
upon  the  place  is  desei^’ing  of  some  re¬ 
cognition.  IIow  will  it  show  its  sense  of 
the  obligation?  We  should  very  much 
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like  to  know.  A  statue?  A  little  too 
expensive.  A  subscription-portrait,  to  be 
hung  up  in  some  public  apartment  ?  Flat¬ 
tering,  but  useless.  An  elegant  silver  tea- 
service,  with  an  inscription  brimful  of 
gratitude  ?  More  valuable,  perhaps ;  but, 
as  a  testimonial,  dreadfully  common. 
Then  what  does  Tenby  say  to  a  superb 
silver-mounted  acj^uarium — a  little  marine 
Crj'stal  Palace  in  its  w’ay — containing  the 
choicest  and  rarest  specimens  of  zoology 
which  the  coast  affords?  That  w'ould 
really  be  a  delicate  and  appropriote  ac¬ 
knowledgment!  We  vote,  therefore,  for 
the  aquarium.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  Tenby  should 
order  a  whole  edition  of  Mr.  Gosse's  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  whenever  he  chooses  to 
visit  that  locality  he  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  lodged  luxuri¬ 
ously  in  the  Prytananira  of  the  place. 


From  Fr»i«r’f  Ukgailne. 
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The  indirect  and  secondary  results  of  a 
great  war,  as  of  a  great  disease,  are  apt 
to  be  more  permanent,  and  ultimately 
more  important,  than  the  immediate  and 
visible  result.  When,  in  1856,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  grumblingly  consented  to  peace 
with  Russia,  they  were  not  as  yet  aware 
how  deep  a  wound  the  war  had  inflicted 
on  the  enemy;  and  the  terms  of  peace 
then  won,  though  a  sensible  good,  appear¬ 
ed  small  in  comparison  to  the  vastness  of 
the  eflbrt  which  had  been  made.  Three 
years  more  revealed  to  Europe  the  weak¬ 
ness  into  which  the  Russian  empire  was 
reduced ;  but  it  w^as  supposed  to  be  tem¬ 
porary.  The  loss  of  military  population, 
though  severe,  is  repaired  m  ten  years’ 
time.  MateriM  resources  are  replaced 
more  rapidly  than  the  population,  if  mean¬ 
while  peaceful  counsels  prevail;  and  the 
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proposed  liberation  of  the  serfs,  though 
embarrassing  to  the  tax-payers  and  to  the 
treasury  for  a  few  years,  was  certain  to 
bring  about  a  large  incre.ase  of  intelligent 
industry  and  dimised  w’ealth.  Hence  it 
appeared  that  Europe  had  afeio  years’  re¬ 
spite  from  the  incubus  of  Russian  predo¬ 
minance  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  Ids  enterprising  allies,  Cavour  and 
Victor  Emmanuel,  sagaciously  seized  the 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  hold  of  Austria 
upon  Italy,  while  Russia  could  exert  no 
opposition. 

Napoleon  triumphed,  and  effected  more 
than  he  had  known,  more  than  he  had  de  - 
sired.  In  consequence,  the  Russian  war 
has  effected  more  than  we  knew,  more 
than  even  we  desired.  He  enabled  the 
Italians  and  Garibaldi  to  found  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  their  success  stimulated 
the  Poles  to -desire  reunion  under  national 
institutions.  Alexander  II.,  a  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  mild  prince,  whose  rule  over  his 
native  Russians  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
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that  of  his  harsh,  pedantic  father,  took 
fright  on  discovering  Polish  aspirations, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into  a 
)olicy,  first  as  severe,  next  as  inhuman,  as 
lis  father  could  have  sanctioned  in  his 
worst  mood.  For  two  years  the  Poles 
felt  the  blow  impending;  and,  after  a 
period  of  herioc  non-resistance,  were 
roused  into  spasmodic  effort  by  the  fatal 
cruelty  of  a  universal  conscription,  which 
aimed  at  the  slavery  and  banishment  of 
their  principal  intellect  and  manhood. 
Europe  still  know’s  not  wh.at  it  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  hope  for  Poland,  but  w'c  already 
see  wh.at  alternative  is  inevitable  for  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  Emperor  has  thrown  away  the 
scabbard  ;  conciliation  is  impossible.  The 
struggle  has  spread  over  a  far  wider  area 
than  the  imperial  court  had  expected. 
The  violence  of  the  imperial  counsels  is 
even  exceeded  but  the  ferocity  and  bru¬ 
tality  of  the  Russian  soldiers.  No  Pole, 
however  disposed  to  inaction  by  wealth, 
or  timidity,  or  age,  or  even  by  sex,  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  outrage  and  unprovoked  vio¬ 
lence.  No  neutrality',  no  su omission,  any 
longer  shelters  the  high-born  or  the  own¬ 
ers  of  property,  nor  are  the  peasants  any 
the  more  spared.  Thus  the  entire  nation 
is  forced  into  the  camp,  wherever  insur¬ 
rection  has  begun,  to  do  battle  against 
Russia.  Now  therefore  the  alternative  is 
encountered :  either  Poland  becomes  free, 
or,  if  Russia  once  more  place  her  foot 
upon  the  prostrate  nation,  the  whole  force 
of  the  empire  will  be  ordinarily  preoccu¬ 
pied  in  the  effort  of  retaining  supremacy. 
Even  in  the  Crimean  w’ar  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  thought  needful  to  garri¬ 
son  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  alone.  In  the 
future,  after  a  new  conquest,  Lithuania, 
and  Samogitia,  and  Volhynia,  and  Podolia 
will  .all  need  powerful  armies  of  permanent 
occupancy ;  nor  will  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  be  an  excessive  garrison.  With 
such  a  drain  upon  her  resources,  Russia 
loses  all  high  pow'er  to  interfere  in  Europe 
for  another  fifty  years.  This  is  not  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  our  recent  war ;  yet  w’ithout 
that  w'ar,  this  result  would  not  h.ave  come 
about.  Turkey  and  Germany,  if  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  events,  have  now 
an  auspicious  time  for  arranging  their  in¬ 
ternal  affiiirs  without  control  from  Russia. 
Would  that  we  were  able  to  think  that  in 
cither  country  the  ruling  powers  had 
wisdom  and  patriotism  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity;  but  such  is  not  the  usual 


course  of  human  affairs.  In  .any  case  the 
future  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pa.st. 

The  English  and  the  French,  high  and 
low',  have  long  pitied  Poland  ;  but  owing 
to  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  reliable  infor¬ 
mation,  we  never  could  judge  definitely 
whether  her  restoration  was  possible,  nor 
knew'  wh.at  to  wish  for  reasonably.  So 
long  as  Poland  meant  the  Duchy  of  W ar- 
saw — that  which, in  1815,  was  called  “the 
kingdom  ”  of  Poland — so  small  a  power 
could  not  possibly  be  independent  side  by 
side  with  Russia,  nor  even  be  safe  from 
Austria  if  there  were  no  Russia.  The 
great  revelation  in  the  last  two  years  is, 
that  “  PoLand  ”  now  means,  not  four  mil¬ 
lions,  but  thirty  millions  of  people.  The 
word  Poland  Itself  has  now  great  signifi¬ 
cance  and  spiritual  force,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  contest  cruelly  unequal,  yet 
enables  us  to  hope. 

Great  n.ations  which  have  a  common 
language,  common  religion,  common  sen¬ 
timent  and  m.anners,  w’ith  a  common  his¬ 
tory  in  the  past,  do  not  choose  to  be 
broken  up  into  many  little  ones  for  the 
convenience  of  their  neighbors,  .and  by 
the  decree  of  diplomacy.  Italy,  even 
without  a  past  in  which  she  W’as  One,  in¬ 
sists  on  .absolute  union ;  the  same  spirit  is 
visible  in  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks, 
at  Athens  and  at  Corfu.  Dean  Milman, 
as  a  very  youthful  poet,  w’rote,  in  his  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Pazio  (nearly  half  a  century  back,) 
that  the  degraded  land  (Italy)  could  never 
be  purified  until  it  w'as  free ;  nor  could  be 
free  until  it  w'as  united.  The  Italians 
deeply  learned  that  lesson,  and  put  unity 
in  the  foreground  of  their  desire.  In 
1848,  w’hen  Milan  might  have  been  free, 
she  refused  to  accept  her  own  freedom  by 
bargaining  away  that  of  Venice,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  risk  all  rather  than  deliberately 
renounce  a  part  of  Italy.  All  is  not  yet 
won  :  Venice  .and  Rome  remain  unrescued, 
but  still  are  claimed  by  the  Italians ;  .and 
where  mutual  attraction  is  so  strong,  no 
reason.able  doubt  can  remain  of  ultimate, 
and  not  distant,  union.  The  example  of 
Italy,  as  we  have  observed,  has  undeniably 
had  an  electric  influence  on  Poland ;  yet 
it  could  not  have  had  much  force  had  not 
common  principles  been  at  work.  Po¬ 
land,  in  fiict,  on  several  grounds,  has  a 
stronger  case  than  Italy — morally  strong¬ 
er  we  mean ;  for,  alas !  no  Piedmont  has 
yet  appeared  to  stand  up  for  her,  and 
strike  suddenly  at  the  right  crisis.  But 
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Poland  has,  what  Italy  had  not,  a  history 
in  the  past  as  havinac  been  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Christendom,  and  has  been  op¬ 
pressed  by  her  neighbors  only  ninety 
years ;  while  Italy  had  undergone  four 
centuries  of  degradation,  three  of  vassal- 
age.  Italy,  moreover,  had  not  to  complain 
that  Austria  forced  upon  her  an  offensive 
form  of  religion,  and  put  dishonor  upon 
her  native  clergy  and  hierarchy ;  but  the 
Emperor  Nicholas’  persecution  of  Polish 
Catholicism  w'as  such  that  the  late  I’ope 
refused  to  see  him.  In  fact,  his  floggings 
of  the  nuns  at  Minsk,  as  typical  of  his 
whole  truculent  oppressions,  are  prover¬ 
bial  in  Europe ;  nor,  even  under  Alexan¬ 
der,  has  the  religious  oppression  been  re¬ 
laxed.  In  consequence,  at  this  moment, 
religious  resentment  adds  its  force  to  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  insurrection, 
and  is  likely  to  secure  a  compact  coalition 
of  all  the  provinces  which,  a  century  ago, 
formed  the  empire  of  Poland.  Again,  Po¬ 
land  can  appeal  to  the  European  treaties 
of  1815,  not,  indeed,  as  promising  her  the 
unity  which  she  claims,  but  as  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  national  institutions  which  would 
solace  her  temporary  division,  and  sustain 
her  hope  of  ultimate  rellnion.  The  history 
of  this  half  century  amounts  to  a  full  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  popular  instinct  of 
both  Poles  and  Italians  is  correct  in  put¬ 
ting  unity  before  freedom  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  legislation.  National  freedom  is  the 
true  end,  but  unity  is  the  only  possible 
means,  and  therefore  is  the  thing  for  which 
the  popular  instinct  makes  its  great  strug¬ 
gle.  According  to  M.  Guizot,  even  in 
1831  the  Polish  insurgents  informed  the 
Due  de  Mortemart,  French  ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburg,  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  not  for  the  rights  of  Warsaw  alone, 
but  for  those  of  all  the  Rnsso-Polish  pro¬ 
vinces — concerning  which  the  arnbass^or 
was  not  empowered  to  make  representa¬ 
tions.  indeed,  Ru88i.a,  Austria,  or 
Prussia  would,  one  or  all,  give  to  its  own 
fractional  Poland  any  portion  of  national¬ 
ity,  the  Poles  would  not  despise  it ;  but 
to  except  such  a  thing  from  their  liberality 
(we  humbly  represent  to  all  diplomatists) 
is  now  really  too  absurd,  when  it  has  not 
been  obtained  from  any  of  the  three  Pow¬ 
ers  even  after  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  it  by  a  treaty.  To  pretend  that  W'e  ex¬ 
pect  it,  is  not  only  an  hypocrisy,  but  plays 
their  game,  and  is  mere  injustice  to  Po¬ 
land.  The  case  of  Cracow  is  decisive,  is 
demonstrative,  and  ought  to  forbid  all 
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such  smooth-tongued  epistles  as  figured 
in  the  Secret  Corre»poncUnce  with  Russia^ 
published  in  1854. 

Cracow,  be  it  remembered,  w'as  reserv- 
e<l  by  the  Treaty  of  1815  as  a  sovereign 
Polish  city.  If  Eurojiean  treaties  are  of 
avail — if  they  are  justly  called  “  the  title- 
deeds  of  nations,”  Cracow  was  as  safe  as 
Switzerland,  or  Belgium,  or  Piedmont ; 
and  it  was  so  very  small  a  territory  th.at  in 
no  case  could  it  have  caused  military 
.alarm  to  the  weaker  of  its  neighbors  in 
his  weakest  hour.  It  could  not  furnish 
resources  for  even  a  single  camjiaign. 
Nevertheless,  Austria  was  un.al)le  to  en¬ 
dure  that  the  l^oles  of  Gallicia  should  see, 
even  in  miniature,  that  free  Polish  nation¬ 
ality  which  she  was  bound  in  treaty  her¬ 
self  to  establish,  and  did  not.  Its  exist¬ 
ence  was  a  permanent  rebuke,  which  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  her  of  her  perfidy ;  nor 
could  she  endure  a  free  Polish  press  in 
Cracow.  Mr  Sutherland  Edwaras  sums 
up  the  fortunes  of  this  sovereign  city  in 
the  later  era,  thus : 

“In  1833,  and  again  in  1837,  the  throe  despots 
[Russia,  Prussia,  Austria]  introduced  various 
refonm  in  the  constitution  of  the  Republic; 
which  they  completed  in  1889  by  dmohing 
the  Diet.  ...  In  1846  Cracow,  while  in  a 
state  of  profound  quiet,  was  bombarded  by  the 
Austrians,  and  was  afterwards  giren  to  them  as 
a  reward  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas — to  whom  it 
did  not  belong.” 

No  protest  against  the  deed  was  made  by 
any  of  the  powers  which  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  protest¬ 
ing,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  could  not  sail 
up  to  Cracow.  These  words,  which  ex¬ 
cited  unseemly  Laughter  from  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  have  drawn  upon  him 
grave  and  bitter  reproof  from  other  critics. 
While  we  regret  and  deprecate  this  tone 
of  apparent  jocosity  and  poco-curanteism 
in  the  noble  lord,  w'e  find  it  impossible  to 
review  his  whole  course  towards  Poland 
without  believing  that  his  jest  concealed 
a  deep  earnestness.  He  had  thoroughly 
learned  that  the  three  powers  will  yield 
nothing  to  justice,  nothing  to  treaties,  in 
the  matter  of  Polish  nationality.  Nothing 
will  move  them  but  fear,  and  the  sight  of 
military  force  impending.  He  had  pro¬ 
tested,  and  protested  in  vain  already,  and 
now  he  would  no  longer  waste  words  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  which  could  not  be  sus¬ 
tained.  We  hope  he  wdll  persevere  in 
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that  course.  The  Treaty  of  1815  is,  to 
our  diplomacy,  the  starting-place  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  now  that  it  has  been  so  scorn¬ 
fully  and  so  obstinately  broken  by  all  three 
powers,  it  is  no  longer  the  limit  of  our 
wishes,  nor,  should  opportunity  favor,  of 
our  demands  and  aims. 

We  will  here,  once  for  all,  state  to  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards’ 
book,  on  the  “  Polish  Captivity,”  is  a  con¬ 
venient,  able,  and  agreeable  summary  of 
all  that  is  most  important  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  be  known  concerning  Poland, 
and  concerning  her  domestic  and  legal 
position.  We  have  no  idea  of  undertak¬ 
ing  the  task  of  giving  the  cream  of  his 
book  to  our  readers,  but  much  rather 
e.\hort  them  to  read  it  themselves,  which, 
we  believe,  will  quite  repay  the  trouble. 
It  contains — beside  a  little  speculation 
about  which  opinions  will  be  various — a 
mass  of  fact,  and  various  documents, 
which  may  not  easily  be  found  together 
elsewhere.  The  Treaty  of  1815  itself  is 
already  antiquated  to  this  generation,  and 
some  important  clauses  of  it,  on,  which  he 
insists,  are  probably  very  little  known  to 
the  English  public,  while  their  history  is 
still  less  known.  A  few  words  may  hero 
not  be  amiss.  After  Napoleon  the  Great 
had  basely  and  most  molishly  thrown 
away  (as  Kosciuszko  knew  he  would 
throw  away)  the  opportunity  of  reestab¬ 
lishing  Poland  when  his  vast  and  victori¬ 
ous  army  reached  Smolensk,  ho  hereby 
ruined  ins  own  cause  with  that  of  Poland. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  two  ye.ars  later, 
appeared  to  have  both  power  and  will  to 
unite  the  scattered  limbs  of  Poland  under 
his  single  scepter,  and  Kosciuszko  felt  it  a 
patriotic  duty  to  exhort  him  to  it.  If 
Alexander  hsui  introduced  Polish  nation¬ 
ality  into  all  the  old  Polish  provinces  under 
his  scepter,  and  united  them  with  Warsaw, 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  Kos¬ 
ciuszko  how  certainly  Russia  w'ould  have 
attracted  to  itself  Gallicia  and  Posen.  In 
dread  of  this  event  the  allies  (especially 
England  and  Austria)  insisted  on  cutting 
Poland  into  five  parts,  and  then — to  com¬ 
fort  the  Poles  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  prevent  their  gravitation  towards 
Warsaw — inserted  in  the  treaty  a  positive 
provision  that  every  section  of  Iceland 
should  have  Polish  national  institutions. 
Tliis  compromise  was  probably  the  utmost 
that  our  plenipotentiary.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
could  extort.  Our  helplessness  before 
llussia  was  the  penalty  for  having  perse¬ 


vered  in  hostility  to  Napoleon  on  his  reap¬ 
pearance  from  Elba.  Germany  and  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  saved  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  Russia,  not 
by  the  treaty,  nor  by  the  high  spirit  of 
the  other  princes  or  peoples,  but  by  the 
intensity  of  despotism  inherent  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Russia  under  its  very  best 
monarch.  Alexander  did  exact  of  the 
Congress  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  by 
which  he  was  empowered  to  give  to  his 
kingdom  of  Poland  any  extension  that  he 
chose  from  his  own  dominions  ;  and  this 
proves  that  he  was  seriously  designing  to 
move  in  the  direction  acceptable  to  Polish 
patriots.  Posen  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
old  Poland :  Gallicia  is,  perhaps,  a  ninth 

Kart  of  the  whole.  ^  Alexander  had  had 
eart  to  do  what  no  despot  known  to  us 
hi.s  ever  done — if  he  had  established 
over  all  Russian  Poland  the  rule  of  the 
free  constitution  guaranteed  by  him  to 
Warsaw,  and  had  honorably  submitted 
“to  reign  without  governing”  in  that 
great  temtory — then,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  enthusiastic  loyalty  for  him  would  have 
arisen  among  the  Poles ;  on  the  other,  his 
influence  witli  them  in  all  matters  of  for¬ 
eign  policy,  while  conceding  to  them  full 
domestic  freedom,  would  have  been  im¬ 
mense,  as  combining  the  positions  of  their 
King  and  their  mighty  ally,  En)peror  of 
all  the  Russias.  If  Gallicia  and  Posen 
resolved  to  join  their  brethren,  and  Great 
Poland  resolved  to  receive  them,  with 
Russia  as  a  support  in  the  background, 
Germany  would  have  found  itself  helpless, 
and  the  whole  of  Eastern  Prussia  must 
probably  have  ^one  back  to  its  natural 
and  ancient  position  as  a  fief  of  Poland. 
This,  according  to  ]Mr.  Sutherland  Ed¬ 
wards,  not  only  was  the  wise  course  for 
Alexander  L,  but,  if  we  rightly  under¬ 
stand  him,  is  the  only  reasonable  hope  for 
Poland  under  Alexander  II. 

We  can  not  admit  to  him  that  nothing 
more  was  neede<l  from  Alexander  I.  than 
to  act  as  Austria  was  acting  towards  Hun¬ 
gary.  Every  Austrian  monarch,  according 
to  the  Hungarians,  violated  their  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  from  every  Diet  came  solemn, 
periodical  protests ;  until  finally  Austria 
deliberately  chose  to  plunge  into  a  treach¬ 
erous  and  fatal  civil  w'ar,  rather  than  ob¬ 
serve  her  oaths — which  was  all  that  the 
Hungarians  asked  or  wanted  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty.  No  such  ambiguous  half-freedom 
could  have  won  for  Alexander  I.  the  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  Poland.  It  needed  not  only 
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.in  amiable  prince,  but  a  man  of  the  sternest  fermentation  through  the  whole  mass, 
morality  and  profound  convictions — proof  Alexander  I.,  driven  on  by  vanity,  brought 
against  the  flattery  of  courtiers  and  the  on  himself  a  task,  which,  unless  glorified 
routine  of  statesmen — to  act  towards  the  by  heroic  wisdom  and  splendid  successful 
Poles  as  honor  and  interest  alike  demand-  firmness,  doomed  him  to  appear  as  a  fool¬ 
ed.  Interest,  did  w’e  say  ?  But  this  ish  and  perjured  thief, 
brings  in  another  side  of  the  question.  AVe  may  here  suitably  borrow  the  re- 
How  would  the  Russians  have  been  mark  of  the  Earl  of  Shauesbury,  from  his 
affected  by  such  a  proceeding  ?  The  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
Russian  nobility  would  have  found  them-  by  solemnly  engaging  to  establish  Polish 
selves  excluded  at  once  from  all  public  institutions  in  the  portions  of  Poland  an- 
posts  in  Great  Poland,  and  from  its  Eu-  nexed  in  the  earlier  spoilation,  Russia  has 
ropean  embassies,  and  in  their  own  land  debarred  herself  from  using  the  plea  of  her 
w’ould  have  been  comparatively  cut  off  English  advocates,  that  Lithuania,  Livonia, 
from  Europe ;  while  they  saw  the  Polish  Volhynia,  Podolia,  are  as  truly  Russian  as 
nobility  and  people  in  enjoyment  of  aeon-  Polish.  AVe  are  saved  from  the  need  of 
stitutional  and  social  freedom  wholly  de-  asking  in  detail  what  is  the  number  of 
nied  to  them.  Alexander  I.  well  remem-  Ruthenian  peasantry  in  this  and  that  pro- 
bered  that  his  father  was  assassinated  by  vince.  Neither  Prussia  has  a  right  to 
the  Russian  nobility ;  and,  curious  enough,  pretend  that  Posen  is  German,  on  account 
among  the  proofs  of  his  father’s  unsound-  of  its  German  immigrants,  nor  Russia  to 
ness  of  mind  is  reckoned  his  good-will  to  say  the  same  of  A'olhynia  on  the  score  of 
Poland.  The  Muscovite  monarch  who  liuthenians.  IIow  much  nearer  Ruthe- 
had  strength  of  mind  to  unite  Poland  and  nians  are  to  Russians  than  to  Poles,  we 
make  it  free,  must  have  found  it  absolutely  can  not  learn  by  anything  in  the  imperial 
necessary  to  give  equal  freedom  to  St.  policy.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  Congress 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow  itself.  If  Alex-  of  A'lenna,  Russia  admitted  all  these  pro- 
ander  I.  had  done  this,  the  glory  of  our  vinoxjs  to  be  nationally  Polish.  The  same 
Alfred  the  Great  would  have  grown  p.ale  thing  is  testified  now  beyond  dispute,  by 
before  him ;  neither  Solon  nor  AA^ashington  the  conduct  both  of  the  oppressor  and  of 
would  have  compared  with  him.  To  the  oppressed.  Alany  years  back,  the 
censure  him  for  not  being  so  great  and  Russians  had  to  forbid  in  Lithuania,  and 
good  is  very  idle ;  yet,  short  of  being  such,  even  in  AA’^itepsk,  Polish  costumes  and 
it  is  hard  to  know  what  more  could  have  singing  of  the  insurrectionary  hymn,  and 
been  expected  of  him  than  he  did,  when  have  punished  the  Podolians  for  desiring 
once  his  ambition  had  plunged  him  into  Polish  schools.  Nor  has  there  been  anjr 
his  false  position  at  AVarsaw.  Having  cc^ssation  of  pressure  against  Polish  reli- 
rudely  seized  the  kingdom  bj^  violence,  gion. 

and  having  won  the  assent  of  the  Poles  The  saying  of  Talleyrand,  that  a 
by  the  free  constitution  he  drew  up  for  blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime,  like 
them,  it  was  of  course  his  duty  to  adhere  many  other  paradoxes,  is  either  an  im- 
to  it ;  but  the  same  immorality  which  led  moral  falsehood  or  a  deep  truth,  according 
him  to  seize  his  prey,  merely  because  he  as  it  is  interpreted.  In  many  great  politi- 
had  the  power,  made  it  inevitable  that  he  cal  events,  a  blunder  denotes  something 
would  violate  his  pledge  as  soon  as  fidelity  intrinsically  incongrous  ;  but  a  crime, 
involved  consequences  obviously  and  high-  something  done  in  a  criminal  manner,  and 
ly  inconvenient.  Mr.  Edwards  (misled  only  on  that  account  to  be  deprecated, 
by  the  case  of  Hungary)  much  undervalues  AA^hen  a  nation  su|)erior  in  enlightenment, 
the  difficulty  of  “  governing  absolutely  in  in  freedom,  and  in  all  political  institutions, 
Russia  and  constitutionally  in  Poland ;  ”  conquers  a  border  state  much  inferior  to 
but  we  now  point  at  the  difficulty  of  her — say  as  England  conquered  AA’ales  or 
maintaining  freedom  in  the  duchy  of  Oude — this  is  generally  done  in  a  criminal 
AVarsaw  (or  little  kingdom  of  Poland),  way,  and  must  be  called  a  crime;  but  if 
and  not  extending  the  same  freedom  to  the  conquering  power  imparts  its  own 
all  Russian  Poland.  AA’ith  one  language  freedom,  and  fairly  shares  all  its  advan- 
and  literature— especially  with  Polish  na-  tages,  its  crime  is  soon  forgiven,  and  the 
tional  institutions  faithfully  upheld  in  all  event  does  not  prove  to  be  a  blunder. 
— a  free  parliament  and  free  press  in  Not  but  that  in  every  such  case  the  crime 
AVarsaw  were  a  little  leaven  sure  to  cause  is  still  to  be  deprecated,  and  sternly  re- 
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baked  ;  nor  has  any  one  a  right  to  call  it 
necessary.  Where  the  result  is  beneficial, 
it  could  have  been  won  by  patience  and 
by  just  negociations,  aided  otten  by  inter¬ 
marriages  not  to  be  blamed.  Strength 
and  justice  united  are  precisely  the  mag¬ 
net  to  which  all  weaker  powers  run 
gladly ;  and  much  more,  if  other  super¬ 
iority  in  art  and  knowledge  and  public 
institutions  be  superadded.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  must  take  mankind  as  it  is  ;  nor 
does  it  avail,  when  we  find  all  empires  to 
be  agglon>erated  by  indefensible  usurpa¬ 
tions,  to  dwell  obstinately  on  the  criminal¬ 
ity  of  the  process,  when  the  result  is  good 
and  natural.  When  a  superior  is  con¬ 
quered  by  a  really  inferior  people,  the 
result  is  unnatural,  and  the  conquest  is  a 
blunder,  except  when  the  conquerors  con- 
sent  to  lose  their  own  nationality,  and  to 
be  absorbed  in  that  of  the  cotnjuered  ;  as 
was  tlie  case,  ]>erhaps,  with  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  and  Normans  in  Sicily,  who  contri¬ 
buted  energy,  while  they  borrowed  know¬ 
ledge  and  refinement.  JJut  the  Austrians 
and  Croats  in  Italy,  and  the  Husidans  in 
Wareaw,  have  had  nothing  to  give  to  the 
conquered — or,  in  fact,  had  given  nothing 
— for  the  freedom  which  they  desiioilcd  ; 
and  the  longer  they  rule  the  more  ttiey  are 
hated.  No  amalgamation  takes  place — 
time  has  no  softening  pow'cr ;  hence  no¬ 
thing  but  convulsion  is  m  store. 

The  three  Powers  which  have  been 
foremost  in  the  last  two  centuries — for 
Philip  II.  wounded  Spain  to  death,  when 
she  might  long  have  held  supremacy — are 
France,  (iermany,  and  England  ;  nations 
as  preeminent  in  literature  and  in  mech.a- 
nical  art  as  in  arms.  Since  we  regret  to 
have  some  hard  words  against  Germany, 
we  include  France  and  England  in  our 
censure,  as  indicating  (what  is  probably 
the  truth)  that  prosiwrity  is  the  common 
cause  which  makes  tliem  disliked  by  other 
nations.  The  French,  as  individuals,  are 
very  amiable ;  as  a  nation  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  clever ;  their  administration  has 
long  been  highly  energetic ;  though  other¬ 
wise,  in  English  estimate,  they  have  not 
had  much  to  boast  of  politically.  How 
great  power  they  have  of  assimilating 
and  permanently  winning  a  foreign  people 
once  appropriated,  is  shown  not  only  in 
Brittany,  but  more  strikingly  in  Alsace, 
which,  m  spite  of  German v  at  its  side,  is 
proud  of  being  French.  Who,  after  this, 
might  not  have  expected  the  French  to 
be  acceptable  to  their  neighbors  ?  Yet, 
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we  believe  Spaniards,  Italians  and  Ger¬ 
mans  feel  a  strong  repulsion  for  them. 
That  the  English  are  somewhat  unpopular 
ill  Europe,  we  fear,  is  hard  to  deny ;  but 
it  is  here  more  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that 
in  India,  where  we  have  complete  domin¬ 
ion,  the  haughtiness  and  conceit  of  higher 
officials,  witli  the  rudeness  of  younger 
men,  and  actual  violence  of  many,  are  a 
grave  hindrance  and  embarrassment  to  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Queen’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  certainly  in  Europe  neither 
French  nor  English  are  so  extremely  dis¬ 
liked  as  are  the  Germans  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  and  this,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  airs  of  superiority  and  un¬ 
endurable  self-conceit  towards  all  the 
weaker  powers. 

IIow’  intense  is  the  repugnance  of  the 
Italians  for  them  need  not  to  be  said.  The 
Hungarians,  when  asked  why  they  would 
prefer  alliance  with  half-barbarous  Croats, 
Serbs,  Bosniats,  Wallachians,  Bulgarians 
(if  by  any  means  they  could  bring  about 
a  Danubian  Confederation,)  rather  than 
alliance  with  Austria,  reply,  that  no  Ger¬ 
man  will  deal  with  them  as  with  equals. 
To  the  Germans  they  are  nothing  but  a 
Scythian  people,  made  for  German  glory. 
The  ruder  races  do  not  despise  Hungary, 
and  can  be  wmn  by  justice ;  but  Austrians 
can  not.  Their  conceitedness  makes  all 
fair  treaty  impossible.  Well,  one  might 
say,  the  Hungarians  impute  to  Germany 
what  is  only  true  of  Austria ;  but  when 
we  move  northward,  we  find  that  the 
Danes  make  like  complaints  of  IVussia 
and  of  Prussians,  and  still  worse  is  the 
outcry  of  the  Poles.  According  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  it  is  hard  to  find  out  whether 
the  Prussians  are  more  hated  in  Posen  or 
the  Austrians  in  Gallicia;  the  ostensible 
liberality  of  Prussian  principles  makes  no 
difference,  while  Polish  nationality  is 
crushed  and  sneered  at.  Of  the  three 
dominant  powers  all  are  hated  impartial¬ 
ly  ;  but  Russia  is  the  only  one  from  whom 
the  Poles,  even  in  theory  and  in  the 
dreams  of  the  future,  ever  expect  or  hope 
any  thing.  Kossuth  has  publicly  assert¬ 
ed,  that  if  a  terrible  destiny  should  shut 
the  Hungarians  up  to  choose  between 
submission  to  Austrian  or  to  Russian 
tyranny,  the  nation  will  unhcMtatingly 
prefer  that  of  Russia ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  Poles  say  the  very  same 
thing.  It  does  not  concern  us  to  censure 
or  to  approve  such  national  antipathies  ; 
but,  if  they  do  exist  in  a  marked  form,  no 
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statesman  should  overlook  them.  Ger¬ 
many  may  strengthen  herself  immensely 
by  internal  fusion,  M’hich  is  the  thing  to 
be  desired  by  Germans  themselves,  and 
by  all  Europe,  except  Denmark ;  but 
Germany  will  never  get  strength  from 
Poland,  and  to  stniggle  for  it  is  an  error. 
Few  are  so  unwise  as  to  exroct  wisdom 
from  the  present  King  of  Prussia ;  but 
we  regret  to  sav  that  the  sentiment  of 
even  the  most  liberal  Germans  towards 
Poland  is  any  thin^  but  generous ;  nor 
have  we  ever  met  m  them  any  sincere 
desire  for  an  independent  Poland,  though, 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  it  would  have 
been  to  them  of  the  utmost  value. 

Alexander  II.,  if  he  had  heart  for  play¬ 
ing  the  part  towards  I*oland  which  Mr. 
Edwards  suggests  to  us  as  Poland’s  sole 
hope,  is  on  one  ground  better  situated  for 
it  th.an  Alexander  I.,  in  the  very  fact  that 
constitutional  life  is  already  waking  up  in 
Russia  itself,  and  might  now  be  granted 
to  Poles  and  Russia  alike,  with  less  dan¬ 
ger  and  more  graciousness  than  to  either 
separately.  We  may  afterwards  add  some 
details  concerning  the  present  position  of 
this  internal  Russian  question.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  that  the  alarm  caused  to 
the  Russi-on  bureaucracy  by  the  spread  of 
the  Polish  insurrection  may  overpower 
their  inveterate  dislike  of  a  real  constitu¬ 
tional  rkgimt^  which  would  keep  them  in 
check ;  but  hitherto  the  court  party  has 
shown  no  signs  of  concession.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  St.  Petersbnrgh  and  the  nobles 
of  Tver  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
their  petitions ;  and,  up  to  our  last  infor¬ 
mation,  it  remains  doubtful  whether 
Moscow  and  Petersburgh  are  to  gain 
constitutional  rights.  If  the  Emperor,  or 
rather  the  Civil  Service,  w’hich  has  every 
thing  to  lose,  prove  obstinate  in  refusal, 
this  may  just  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
Polish  liberty,  w'hich,  while  we  write,  is 
in  anxious  uncertainty,  yet  less  desperate 
from  week  to  week.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  against  them  not  merely  the  dynasty, 
and  the  officials,  and  the  Muscovite  nobil¬ 
ity,  but  also  the  Russians  in  general.  We 
fear  that  even  patriotic  exiles  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  Polish  claim  of  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia,  and  would  yield  to  them  no¬ 
thing  but  the  little  Poland  of  1816.  Nor 
can  any  one  who  looks  at  the  map  wonder 
at  this.  Precisely  because  the  robbery  of 
Russia  from  Poland  is  so  great,  it  does 
not  suit  the  Russians  to  make  restitution. 
By  the  interposition  of  so  great  a  country, 


they  would  be  entirely  shut  out  from 
contact  with  Germanv,  and  would  be 
no  longer  dreaded  on  tlie  Danube.  Hith¬ 
erto  they  have  comforted  themselves 
for  the  want  of  liberty  for  the  pride 
of  predominating  in  Europc.an  politics. 
They  already  feel  humiliated  by  their 
total  loss  of  power  in  Europe  since 
1856;  and  if  old  Poland  be  reestab¬ 
lished,  it  seems  to  doom  them  to  pema- 
nent  nothingness.  Such  a  statement  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Russia  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  Poland,  while  she  is  loyal 
and  united,  containing  above  forty  million 
inhabitants,  w’ould  be  sure  of  commanding 
all  reasonable  resjicet ;  but,  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  unreasonable  influence, 
it  of  necessity  seems  a  terrible  downfall. 
Moreover,  it  would  probably  terminate 
for  ever  their  ambitions  plans  against 
Turkey,  w'hich  have  but  been  postponed, 
to  be  renewe<l  in  another  and  safer  direc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  unless  the  struggle  for 
domestic  liberty  preOecupy  them,  it  seems 
too  certain  that  all  the  patriotism  and 
pride  of  Russia  Avill  rally  round  the  Em- 
ror  against  the  demand  of  the  Poles  to 
indfejiendent.  We  may  in  this  connect¬ 
ion  profitably  remember  our  own  settle¬ 
ment  of  Canada.  After  the  deplorable 
M-ar  of  1 838,  the  most  liberal  of  our  noble 
statesmen,  I./ord  Durham,  was  sent  out, 
taking  with  him  the  most  liberal  of  secret¬ 
aries,  Charles  Buller,  with  powers  under¬ 
stood  to  be  all  but  absolute.  His  cele¬ 
brated  report,  written  in  the  most  impar¬ 
tial  and  enlightened  spirit,  virtually  justi¬ 
fied  the  colonists,  and  condemned  the 
Home  Government;  urged  that  ever)' 
thing  should  be  conceded  that  the  colony 
had  claimed,  and  more  still ;  nevertheless 
— that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces 
be  consolidated,  and  French  nationality  be 
totally  overthrown,  as  the  perpetual  germ 
of  disaffection  and  w’ar.  It  is  true  that  he 
saw  the  English  element  to  develop  itself 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  French,  and  that 
the  latter  was  too  small  ever  to  have  the 
dignity  of  a  nation.  On  that  account,  to 
foster  it  seemed  to  be  a  spurious  and  err¬ 
ing  liberalism.  But  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  to  well-intentioned  Russians  a 
Polish  nationality  internal  to  Russia  ap- 
ears  productive  of  confusion  (nay,  we 
ave  not  yet  admitted  such  an  idea  in 
Wales  or  Ireland);  while  to  claim  that 
they  now  give  up.  And  part  entirely  with 
the  Poland  over  which  they  have  held 
seventy  or  ninety  yeai*s’  dominion,  is  to 
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ask  more  of  their  liberality  than  to  ask 
England  to  part  with  India.  So  much 
we  say,  not  as  justly  applying  against 
Poland,  but  as  soflening  our  censures  of 
Russia.  If  the  Government  does  but 
fight  for  that,  to  which  the  best  patriots 
and  liberals  of  Russia  earnestly  cung,  we 
may  be  obliged,  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
to  wish  for  Russia  a  total  overthrow^ ;  but 
we  need  not  think  the  Russian  policy 
worse  than  that  of  other  Great  Powers. 
It  is  not  the  policy,  but  the  violence  of  de¬ 
tail  which  is  atrocious. 

The  present  practical  question  is,  for 
how  many  months  can  the  insurgents  sus¬ 
tain  the  struggle  ?  Will  it  disable  them 
from  sowing  or  reaping  their  crops  ?  On 
the  answer  appears  to  depend  the  chances 
and  hopes  of  unfortunate  Poland  in  the 
terrible  and  unequal  conflict,  unless  speed¬ 
ily  aided  by  other  powers.  It  is  already 
clear  that  there  is  no  violence  of  war, 
such  as  devastation  of  crops,  and  burning 
of  villages,  from  which  the  Russians  w'ill 
abstain,  should  it  seem  to  conduce, to  vic¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  side,  they  leave  to 
the  population  no  choice  but  to  join  the 
camp,  as  best  they  can  ;  and  make  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Russian  forces  will  be  im¬ 
mensely  out  numbered,  be  their  superior- 
iu  what  it  may  in  arms  and  training. 
Ilitherto,  the  success  of  the  Poles  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine. 
W e  can  not  overlook  the  sad  possibility, 
that,  if  the  national  spirit  of  Russia  1^ 
roused,  three  mouths  may  add  largely  to 
her  armies ;  and  meanwhile,  the  policy  of 
Prussia  is  taking  a  form  more  and  more 
fixed  as  an  actmil  ally  of  Russia,  though 
unavow'ed.  If  an  area  of  moderate  extent 
could  once  be  obtained  in  Poland,  clear  of 
Russian  force,  as  a  center  in  which  arms 
could  be  made  and  distributed,  the  insur¬ 
rection  might  soon  prove  to  be  irreduci¬ 
ble.  But  even  if  it  prolong  itself  through 
the  summer,  the  gravest  questions  arise 
M  to  the  duty  oAhe  Western  powers  to 
interfere. 

Whether  England  has  or  has  not  a  high 
duty  to  perfonn,  evidently  depends  upon 
our  ability.  This  is  probably  what  Lord 
Palmerston  meant,  when  he  enunciated 
his  apparently  selfish  doctrine,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  gives  us  the  right  to 
interfere,  but  does  not  impose  on  us  the 
duty.  The  duty  can  not  rest  on  England 
al^one,  but  on  all  who  signed  the  treaty. 
Now,  of  the  five  great  powders  who  w'ere 
party  to  it,  three  are  the  culprits  who 


need  to  be  chastised  for  the  violation,  and 
France  M'as  then  the  conquered  power. 
The  dynasty,  newly  put  on  the  throne  of 
Franco,  but  since  expelled,  signed  it,  no 
doubt ;  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne 
occupies  it  against  the  express  provision 
of  the  treaty  !  No  zeal  for  the  treaty,  as 
such  can  be  expected  from  France :  who 
then  can  visit  England  with  rebuke,  if  she 
is  slow  to  come  single-handed,  as  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  treaty-nghts  ?  It  is  a  truly 
embarrassing  position,  and  mav  seem  to 
be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ot  European 
settlements,  until  a  vast  revolution  shall 
have  passed  over  the  kingdoms  in  detail. 
But  even  to  advance  hand  in  hand  with 
France,  however  eager  in  this  cause,  is  on 
another  ground  difficult ;  for  the  French 
nation  does  not  disguise  its  desire  to  make 
its  aid  to  Poland  a  means  and  ground  for 
stripping  I’russia  of  her  Rhenish  Pro¬ 
vinces  ; — an  act  extremely  similar  to  the 
Empress  Catherine’s  first  appropriation  of 
Polish  territory : — yet  it  is  too  possible, 
that  the  Russian  policy  of  the  perverse 
King  of  Prussia  may  give  to  h  ranee  a 
pretext  for  an  act,  which  w'ould  bring  no 
aid  to  Poland,  except,  indeed,  by  divert¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Germany  w’estward. 
Lastly  w’e  set  aside  the  treaty  ourselves 
in  the  matter  of  Belgium ;  not  indeed  for 
any  advantage  to  I^gland,  but  through 
the  pressure  of  events ;  and  w’e  have  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  it  set  aside  in  Italy,  on  which 
the  treaty  had  imposed  a  most  unjust  and 
galling  yoke.  Thus  we  arc  thrown  back 
on  to  general  moral  right ;  w’hich  is,  w’e 
apprehend,  at  bottom,  what  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  meant,  in  a  sentence  which  seemed 
to  lay  down  that  we  w'ere  at  liberty  to 
do  as  we  found  it  convenient. 

Tlie  noble  lord  has  indeed,  in  the  last 
tw'O  years,  spoken  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness  on  the  subject ;  has  avowed  the  un¬ 
disguised  violence  by  w'hich  Alexander  I. 
constrained  the  Congress  to  consent  to  his 
possession  of  Warsaw,  and  the  haste  with 
which  he  broke  his  engagements  after  ex¬ 
torting  consent.  With  equal  frankness 
have  i)Oth  the  noble  lords,  Palmerston 
and  Russell,  condemned  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  the  Polish  conscription,  by  which  the 
Russian  Goveniraent  precipitated  this  out¬ 
break  of  despair ;  for  such  it  was.  And 
again,  since  we  wrote  the  last  sentence, 
Earl  Russell  has  replied  to  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  a  tone,  which  has  generally  satis¬ 
fied  the  sincere  friends  of  Poland  among 
us ;  and  they  are  the  English  nation.  But 
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while  we  thank  both  of  the  ministers  for 
their  very  tardy  out-spoken  sincerity,  we 
regret  that  they  stopj)^  short  where  they 
did  (perhaps  from  fear  of  arousing  too 
strong  a  war-spirit  in  the  nation,)  so  as  not 
to  exhibit  the  full  strength  of  our  moral 
position  against  Russia,  and  the  right 
which  we  have  to  deal  out  to  her,  even 
without  actual  war,  the  smallest  share  of 
amity  which  international  hiw  permits. 
Wo  have  to  complain,  not  merely  that 
Russia  is  inhuman  to  Poland  ;  not  merely 
that,  in  common  with  Prussia  and  Aus-  I 
tri.a,  she  breaks  and  has  broken  for  forty- 
eight  years,  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
which  were  made  in  favor  of  Poland  :  but, 
that  she  has  broken  ever  since  1 856,  and  j 
is  still  breaking,  the  most  cardinal  article 
of  the  peace  of  1857,  which  wjis  called 
“  The  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.” 
We  beg  of  our  readers  a  careful  attention 
to  the  moral  aspects  of  this  matter. 

Many  military  men  and  many  eager 
politicians,  in  the  late  Russian  war,  disajv  j 
proved  of  directing  our  efforts  against  1 
Sebastopol ;  but  whatever  might  on  other  \ 
grounds  be  objected,  this  course  had  at : 
le.a8t  one  great  moral  argument.  In  point  j 
of  fact  the  Western  Allies  entered  the  1 
Avar,  not  because  of  the  invasion  of  the  [ 
Principalities,  but  because  of  the  battle  of 
Sinope,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  had  ' 
been  destroyed  by  a  sudden  attack,  while  ] 
the  allied  fleets  remained  inactive  at  Con-  \ 
stantinople.  Tlieir  inactivity  was  caused  ' 
b^  their  profound  belief  that  the  Emperor  ! 
Nicholas’  promise  “  to  remain  on  the  de¬ 
fence  within  the  Principalities, ’’bound  him 
to  abstain  from  aggressive  war  in  the  ! 
Black  Sea ;  while  they  were  doing  their  ; 
utmost  by  persuasion  (and  we  fear,  . 
by  something  more  than  persuasion)  ' 
to  keep  down  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  ' 
Turks.  There  was  much  in  our  conduct 
which  we  can  not  justify;  it  was  all  too  j 
favorable  to  Russia  ;  in  consequence,  when 
the  battle  of  Sinope  had  been  fought,  and  ' 
we  were  hereby  exhibited  to  the  Turks 
as  traitors  who  had  come  to  ruin  them,  , 
Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston  spoke  out  ' 
in  parliament,  as  men  should  speak  in  a  | 
great  cause,  with  intense  indignation  ' 
against  Russia.  From  their  point  of  view,  ' 
wdiich  we  believe  was  just,  Sebastopol 
was  virtually  a  robber’s  stronghold,  from  ' 
which  had  preceded  a  terrible  armed  force  ' 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Sebastopol  was  previously  understood , 
well  by  the  Turks  themselves  to  be  their  : 
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mortal  danger.  Nearly'  two  years  before, 
Kossuth  (who  drew  his  inspiration  from 
the  Turks)  avowed  in  America,  that  they 
could  well  defend  themselves  by  land,  but 
were  helpless  against  the  Russian  fleet ; 
and  told  the  Americans  th.at  a  sqii.adron 
of  their  ships  stationed  at  Constantinople, 
would  keep  the  city  safe.  Thus,  after  the 
battle  of  Sinope,  to  prohibit  the  Russians 
from  h.aving  in  the  future  any  war  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  was  not  merely  a  fit  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  past,  but  was  a  needful 
security  for  the  future.  To  destroy  the 
docks  and  marine  fortifications  of  Sebas¬ 
topol  was  an  essential  preliminary ;  and 
they  were  destroyed.  To  forbid  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  fleet  w.is  the 
cardinal  article  imposed  by  the  allies,  and 
at  length,  must  unwillingly,  was  submitted 
to  by  Russia.  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
discovering  that  Austria  in  no  case  dared 
to  join  the  war,  had  been  dismayed,  and 
had  proposed  peace  without  this  article  ; 
and  M.  Urouyn  de  Lhuys  assented.  But 
the  Western  Allies  sternly  disowned  their 
own  ministers;  both  of  whom  had  to 
le.ave  office ;  the  war  was  continued,  the 
Sebastopol  docks  were  at  length  demol¬ 
ished  ;  Kilbum  was  taken  ;  Nicolaieff  and 
even  Georgia  were  threatened  ;  the  forces 
of  England  w'ere  put  on  a  greater  and 
greater  scale,  till  at  last  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  Russia  was  subdued,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  consented  to  the  “  neutrsilization 
of  the  Black  Sea ;”  which,  with  the  clause 
by  which  he  abandoned  so  much  of  Bes¬ 
sarabian  territory  as  to  free  the  navigation 
of  the  Danulie,  constituted  the  essential 
conditions  of  peace.  We  need  not  add 
th.at  the  power  which  may  not  have  a 
fleet  of  war  can  not  establish  a  legal  block¬ 
ade  ;  yet,  for  a  length  of  time  past,  Rus¬ 
sia  has  blockaded  the  Circassian  coast,  and 
captures  English  merchantmen.  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell  luis  been  asked  whether  there  is  any 
legal  blockade ;  he  says,  there  is  none.  He 
has  been  asked  whether  he  will  defend 
English  ships  engaged  in  lawful  traffic; 
he  declines  to  say  yea ;  but  replies  that  the 
ships  must  go  at  their  own  risk.  When 
Russia  thus  feels  her  way,  and  learns  from 
our  indisposition  to  a  new  war  how  much 
she  may  d.are,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  she 
should  scruple  to  rebuild  SebastojK)!  as 
soon  as  her  finances  admit  it.  This  would 
not  be  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace 
than  she  has  committed  alre.ady. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  I^ohmd  is,  that  Russia  is  engaged 
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in  unjust  aggressive  war  against  Circassia 
also;  while  her  chief  object  in  the  war  is, 
through  the  conquest  of  Circassia,  to  gain 
easy  aiul  sure  admittance  into  Turkey, 
from  a  side  on  which  the  Western  Powers 
can  not  stop  her.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  recent  events  extremely  lessen 
the  dangers  of  Turkey  from  Russian  am¬ 
bition.  We  do  not  wish  to  urge  too 
strongly  those  topics  concerning  Armenia, 
Persia,  Constantinople,  which  ten  years 
ago  were  most  appropriate  and  necessary. 
Still,  if  treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  broken 
with  impunity,  lest  a  free  people,  like  the 
Circassians,  be  able  to  retain  their  free¬ 
dom,  international  trust  is  destroyed. 
Even  on  such  general  grounds  we  can  not 
affonl  to  teach  Russia  to  despise  the  peace 
of  1 850,  and  tamely  allow  her  to  trample 
it  down  for  her  own  convenience.  How 
much  indirect  aid  we  might  contribute  to 
Poland  by  putting  down  the  blockade  in 
the  Rlack  Sea,  we  have  no  direct  measure ; 
but  when  so  petty  a  people  as  the  Circas¬ 
sians,  fighting  generally  with  sword  and 
bow,  unable  to  get  artillery  or  to  breach  1 
a  wall,  still  continue  year  after  year,  to 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  great  an¬ 
tagonist,  it  is  manifest  that  a  ftee  com¬ 
merce  with  Europe  and  with  Turkey 
would  add  to  them  a  considerable  advan¬ 
tage.  Moreover,  Russia  w'ould  not  so 
break  the  recent  treaty  of  peace,  except 
for  a  great  object.  Thus,  without  other 
means  of  knowledge,  we  think  it  reason¬ 
able  to  measure  the  importance  of  the  free 
traffic  by  the  rudeness  of  the  perfidy.  We 
further  regard  it  as  certain  that,  in  her 
present  weakness  and  danger,  Russia  will 
not,  if  she  can  help  it,  drive  us  into  actual 
and  avowed  war.  Let  it  be  remembered 
how’  we  dealt  in  the  siege  of  Antw'erp, 
Lord  Grey  Ijeing  Prime  Minister,  and 
Palmerston  Forei|5n  Secretary.  Mr.  Urq- 
uhart  may  tell  us  it  was  piratical ;  suppose 
it  was ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  more  hu¬ 
mane  process  than  ordinary  war,  and 
involved  nothing  treacherous.  We  assured 
the  King  of  Holland  that  wo  had  no 
“  war  ”  with  him ;  that  his  ships,  and 
subjects,  and  all  his  possessions  were  safe ; 
but — we  intended  to  drive  his  troops  out 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  desire  to  expose  himself  to  our  general 
attack,  he  submitted  to  this  limitation  of 
the  war.  So,  if  we  insisted  on  forcibly 
putting  dow'n  the  blockade  in  the  Rlack 
Sea,  while  avowing  that  we  have  no  war 
with  Russia  elsewhere,  we  have  an  invin¬ 


cible  belief  that  the  Emperor  will,  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly  submit,  without  forcing  a 
war.  We  are  presuming  that  the  Sultan, 
after  a  frank  exposition  of  the  case,  will 
see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  allow’  our  fleet  to 
pass  freely  into  the  Rlack  Sea. 

Not  only  w’ould  the  diversion  of  Russian 
arms,  caused  by  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade  with  Circassia,  be  a  sensible  help  to 
the  Poles,  but  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
what  raiglit  be,  over  and  above,  its  moral 
effects  on  the  other  populations  of  South¬ 
ern  Russia.  It  is  not  our  place  to  stir  up 
the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire  to 
rebel ;  any  fixed  scheme  of  fthat  sort 
W’ould  be  highly  blameable.  Rut  after 
long  experience  has  proved  that  the  best 
and  the  worst  Emperors  of  Russia  are 
alike  regardless  of  public  treaties,  it  ought 
not  to  grieve  us — nay,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
rejoice* — if  some  of  the  conquered  people, 
unsolicited  by  us,  should  throw  off  the 
yoke.  If  free  trade  with  Circassia  were 
firmly  upheld  by  the  English  fleet,  W’ho 
shall  say  that  a  Garibaldi  might  not  pre¬ 
sently  appear  among  the  Cossacks  ?  They, 
as  the  Poles,  have  a  religious  quarrel  with 
the  Russian  Church,  and  with  extreme 
difficulty  maintain  their  national  institu¬ 
tions.  While  the  Polish  insurrection 
spreads,  slight  successes  of  the  Circas¬ 
sians,  and  the  presence  of  an  English 
fleet,  might  have  direct  effects  of  great 
magnitude. 

So  much,  then,  appears  to  us  the  very 
least  which  we  ou"ht,  at  any  rate,  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  enforce.  It  is,  moreover,  a  form 
of  action  in  which  we  could  confidently 
and  graciously  invite  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  allies — France,  Turkey  and  Italy —  , 
by  whose  aid  the  peace  of  1866  w’as  en¬ 
forced,  without  any  fear  of  ministering  to 
sinister  ambition.  We  could  propose 
combined  action  by  a  composite  fleet ;  and 
if  that  were  declined,  we  could  without 
offence  act  alone,  and  are  strong  enough 
to  enforce  it  alone,  if  the  Sultan  do  but 
yield  us  passage.  On  all  these  grounds 
we  regard  the  case  of  Circassia  as  an  im¬ 
portant  clue  to  our  present  and  most  im- 
mediate  duty. 

Rut  it  is  not  too  early  to  deliberate 
what  course  may,  before  long,  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  us,  if  the  Polish  insurrection  be 
unsubdued,  and  European  opinion  rise  to 
the  necessary  mark.  Sweden  does  not 
forget — ought  Europe  to  forget  ? — the 
process  by  which  Russia  became  mistress 
of  Finland.  Alexander  I.,  that  most 
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amiable  of  foxes,  having  been  admitted  as 
a  friend,  kept  possession  by  force.  If 
the  Finns  in  eeneral  still  rememlMir  with 
regret  their  md  connection  with  Sweden, 
nothing  could  be  more  rigfUeous  than  to 
help  them  to  regain  it,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  avow’ed  Russian  war.  While 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  advise  or  desire 
any  active  step  of  initiation  from  us  in  so 
delicate  and  momentous  a  matter,  which, 
even  if  we  were  sure  how  the  Finns  are 
minded,  might  involve  us  in  a  task  beyond 
our  power,  it  is  yet  wholesome  that  llus- 
sia  should  know  that  obstinate  resistance 
on  her  part  to  Western  opinion  may 
chance  to  entail  another  loss  beside  that 
of  Poland.  We  could  not  desire  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Crown,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  hold  out  such  a  threat ;  from  a 
private  Member  of  Parliament  it  might 
come  with  advantage.  Since  we  began 
to  write,  the  possibility  has  shown  itself 
that  Sweden,  encouraged  perhaps  by 
France,  will  take  out  of  the  hands  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  grave  responsibility  of  initiating 
such  a  struggle,  and  that  the  thing  for  us 
to  consider  will  only  be,  how  to  act  under 
tlie  contingency.  To  stir  up  the  Finns  to 
insurrection,  and  then  abandon  them, 
would  be  a  cruelty  ;  and  however  we 
might  rejoice  in  a  diversion  favorable  to 
Poland,  we  ought  to  protest  with  our 
whole  moral  force  against  making  the 
Finns  a  mere  cat’s  paw.  If  a  regular 
government  eng^es  in  such  an  effort,  it 
should  be  with  adequate  forces,  and  with 
a  stern  resolution  to  persevere.  But  suj> 
posing  Sweden  and  France  to  be  thus 
minded,  it  seems  to  us  the  part  of  half¬ 
heartedness  and  virtual  treachery  for  any 
Englishman  to  oppose  on  the  vague  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “  the  area  of  war  must  not  be 
enlarged.”  To  say  this  is  to  yield  up 
every  thing  to  Russia.  When  ai>  empire 
has  aggrandized  itself  on  every  other  side 
by  so  vast  and  unscrupulous  annexation, 
and  has  failed  to  attach  its  subjects,  it 
can  not  complain  of  being  forced  to  dis¬ 
gorge  some  of  its  unjust  spoil;  and  it 
may  be  easier  to  take  away  two  or  three 

£  provinces  at  once  than  one  at  a  time, 
n  other  words,  to  extend  the  area  of  war 
may  be  the  only  possible  mode  of  victory ; 
which  is  indeed  the  theory  on  which  the 
Polish  insurgents  are  proceeding.  Had 
the  Indian  insurgents  in  Delhi  and  Luck¬ 
now  understood  this  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  the  results  of  the  Indian  war  might 
have  been  widely  different.  A  Franco- 
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Swedish  war  against  Russia  would,  it  may 
be  presumed,  attempt  simultaneously  to 
reinforce  the  Poles  through  Courland  and 
Samogitia,  and  also  to  occupy  Finland. 
In  that  case,  what  part  remains  for  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

It  w'ould  be  a  seiadcc  at  once  to  human¬ 
ity  and  to  Poland,  if,  without  actual  war, 
by  a  threatening  attitude  of  expectation, 
we  forbade  Prussia  to  aid  against  Poland, 
and  forced  France  to  direct  her  martial 
ardor  against  Russia,  not  ag.ainst  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  If  simultaneously  wo 
kept  open  the  Circassian  trade,  Poland 
and  Finland  might,  by  the  arms  of  Franco 
and  Sweden,  become  independent  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  with  glorious  .advantage  to  Europe. 

But  a  real  neutrality  in  such  a  strife  is 
unworthy  of  I'ngland,  which  is  bound  to 
aim  openly  at  the  freedom  of  Poland  ;  and 
unless  Prussia  hononably  abstain,  we  arc 
far  from  being  s-atisfied  th.at  England 
should  be  passive.  It  is  not  wholly  need¬ 
less  here  to  protest  against  the  pseudo¬ 
liberal  doctrine  w’hich  pretends  that  non¬ 
intervention  is  a  great  and  beneficial  prin¬ 
ciple  recently  adopted  in  Europe,  which 
forbids  aid  to  Poland.  Xon-intervention 
is  at  best  a  policy^  not  a  principle. 
Where  the  intervention  of  Enghand  for 
one  side  w’ill  bring  two  or  three  more 
powers  on  to  the  other  side,  and  infiames 
a  local  struggle  into  a  general  and  doubt¬ 
ful  war,  we  may  be  forced  to  abstain  from 
aiding  a  good  cause ;  but  neither  w’e  nor 
any  other  power  ever  did  or  ever  shall 
.adopt  non-intervention  as  a  principle.  To 
do  so,  is  to  declare  th.at  there  shall  be  no 
internation.al  police,  no  steady  movement 
towards  a  state  of  things  in  which  inter¬ 
national  tribunals  shall  enforce  right  upon 
powerful  nations.  As  a  fact,  as  late  as 
1859,  France  intervened  in  Italy  against 
Austria,  and  w.as  bl.amed  for  stopping 
short  .at  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  It  m.ay 
have  been  prudent  in  England  not  to  join 
the  King  of  Sardinia  in  that  war ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  our  prudence  to 
boast  of.  In  truth,  that  we  felt  jealousy 
of  France  was  still  less  praiseworthy,  when 
nothing  enabled  France  to  appropriate 
Savoy  .and  Nice,  but  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  the  sole  ally  of  Italy.  When  the 
French  Emperor  espouses  a  good  cause, 
we  make  his  ambition  hannless  by  helping 
him  in  it ;  certainly  not  by  carping  at  nim. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  repeat  this  error. 

But  how  would  Austria  act  ?  Austria 
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has  always  pretended  to  desire  an  inde¬ 
pendent  t*oland  ;  but  her  most  inconsistent 
conduct  implies  that  she  had  never  known 
her  own  heart.  The  Empress  Maria  The¬ 
resa  protested  in  writing  against  the  sig¬ 
nature  which  she  had  just  given  for  the 
first  division  of  Poland ;  yet  Gallicia, 
which  she  .accepted  so  reluctantly,  was 
not  for  an  hour  treated  as  deserving  Po¬ 
lish  institutions.  In  1815  the  Austrian 
dynasty  aftVcted  to  desire  the  restoration 
of  Poland  ;  in  1848  it  solemnly  declared 
the  same  thing ;  yet  never  to  this  day  can 
it  endure  even  the  semblance  of  Polish 
nationality  on  the  smallest  scale.  Hence 
in  the  Crimean  w’ar  the  Gallicians  be¬ 
lieved  from  the  beginning,  th.at,  if  the 
Western  Allies  had  attempted  to  resusci¬ 
tate  Poland,  Austria  would  have  actively 
joined  Russia,  though  she  now  reproaches 
them  for  not  having  done  this.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  a  painful  expectation  that, 
if  the  cause  of  the  Poles  meet  any  hopeful 
success,  Austria  will  .at  last  throw  her 
whole  force  on  to  the  side  of  Russia. 
Should  this  happen,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  will  once  more  have  occasion  to 
)onder,  with  what  sort  of  wisdom  they 
lave  constantly  discouraged  Hungary, 
and  have  nurtured  against  Western  hlu- 
rope,  against  Constitutional  Government, 
against  free  religion  and  hereditary  nation¬ 
al  institutions,  the  power  which  for  three 
centuries  has  been  the  strength  of  obscur¬ 
antism  and  of  tyranny.  In  a  struggle 
reaching  from  north  to  south,  human  w’is- 
dom  has  to  follow  not  to  lead.  Rut  if 
Hungary  and  Italy  should  rise  upon  Aus¬ 
tria,  at  the  crisis  of  Austria  joining  Russia, 
w'e  earnestly  hope  that  the  English  minis¬ 
try  will  at  last  give  up  its  disastrous  anx¬ 
iety  to  maintain  the  Austrian  empire. 

VVe  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of 
deep  national  humiliation,  at  remembering 
the  part  which  England  played  towards 
Poland  in  1831,  which  was  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  magnanimous ;  which  we  can  not 
defend  to  a  foreigner,  however  much  we 
may  deprecate  loading  Lord  Palmerston 
with  the  exclusive  blame.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  old  Whig  doctrine 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright — 
absolute  censure  on  our  taking  part  in 
continental  quarrels.  Mr.  Canning,  for  a 
short  moment,  awakened  the  national  ar¬ 
dor  to  defend  Portugal;  and  his  mere 
threat  of  war,  and  of  appealing  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  saved  Portngal  without 
war.  With  this  exception,  the  spirit  of 


the  nation  from  1815  to  1830  was  that  of 
intense  unwillingness  to  interfere  abroad. 
After  Mr.  Canning’s  death  in  1827,  the 
Whig  {)rincij)le8  became  every  year  more 
in  the  ascendant,  until  the  movement  car¬ 
ried  Lord  Grey  into  power,  pledged  to 
parliamentary  reform,  peace,  and  retrench¬ 
ment.  Scarcely  w'as  he  firm  in  office — the 
struggle  for  reform  being  initiated,  but 
the  victory  not  won — when  the  King  of 
the  French  proposed  to  him  (in  July,  1831) 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  PoLand.  We 
can  not  wonder  that  Earl  Grey,  under 
whom  Lord  Palmerston  was  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  gave  a  decisive  refusal ;  yet 
we  are  not  able-  to  applaud  his  conduct, 
nor  to  shield  it  from  foreign  censure.  Of 
all  defences  the  worst  is,  that  the  ministry 
was  preoccupied  by  the  Reform  Bill.  Tliis 
may  be  true,  but  it  condemns  our  institu¬ 
tions.  If  we  have  international  duties, 
we  ought  to  have  organization  adapted 
for  them.  If  our  executive  government 
is  too  busy  in  home  legislation  to  fulfill 
foreign  duties,  of  what  worth  are  we  to 
Europe?  A  somewhat  better  reply  is 
that  which  says,  that  we  w’ere  not  yet 
healed  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  cause,  and  had  a  right  to  plead  exemp¬ 
tion  from  service ;  and,  if  the  nation  had 
been  appealed  to,  and  had  thus  answered, 
it  might  have  been  hard  to  blame  it.  But 
no  minister,  we  hold,  had  a  right  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  nation,  and  leave  upon  us 
such  a  brand  of  ignominy  ;  and  the  case 
was  made  w’orse  by  the  secrecy  observed 
for  thirty  years.  Until  1848  the  admirers 
of  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  claim  credit 
for  him,  as  having  desired  to  save  Poland 
in  1831,  but  as  having  been  prevented  hy 
Louis  Philippe.  Perhaps  they  ought  to 
have  said,  hy  Lord  Grey.  But  his  lord- 
ship  enjoyed  the  credit  of  this,  until  the 
republican  revolutionists  in  Paris  published 
documents  which  proved  the  impediment 
to  have  lain  with  the  English  Government. 

Nevertheless,  this  was  generally  disbe¬ 
lieved  in  England,  until  in  1861  the  min¬ 
istry,  after  much  pressure,  reluctantly 
published  the  papers,  which  show  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  declining  to  aid 
Poland,  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  were  not  prepared  to  use 
force  against  “  a  good  anu  faithful  ally.” 
Yet  this  ally  had  kept  Finland  and  War¬ 
saw  by  force  ;  and  in  1814-15 — but  th.at 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba — w'ould 
probably  have  been  expelled  from  War¬ 
saw  by  force.  The  “  Holy  Alliance,’’ 
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which  Alexander  immediately  after  orig¬ 
inated,  was  the  opprobrium  of  Europe. 
Its  intrigues  and  violence  overthrew  the 
constitutions  of  Sicily  and  of  Spain,  to 
which  England  had  been  a  party,  and 
kept  Europe  in  convulsion  or  in  dismay. 
Not  only  had  the  leading  Whigs  made 
one  long  protest  against  it  for  fifteen 
years,  but  Mr.  Canning,  as  Foreign  Secre- 
ary,  had  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Verona  to  denounce  its  conduct.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  as  a  Tory  minister,  esteemed 
to  be  a  jieculiar  friend  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  had  felt  it  necessary  in  1829  to 
enter  a  vehement  protest  against  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  The  good  and  faithful 
ally  (Lord  Palmerston,  1861,  tells  us) 
broke  his  convent  in  1815,  “almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  concluded ;  and  the  great¬ 
est  violation  of  a  treaty  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  that  which  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Poland.”  The  phrase  of  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
“  the  great  crime  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  was  echoed  by  all  the  Whigs  ;  and 
very  ordinary  statesmen  knew  how  much 
was  pending  when  Poland  rose.  Surely, 
then,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  constitutional 
minister  to  lay  the  matter  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  elicit  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  House  and  country.  No  reasonable 
man  can  doubt  that,  in  a  struggle  which 
was  at  first  favorable  to  Poland,  she  might 
have  been  s.aved  by  little  effort  of  the 
great  powers.  The  Austrian  dynasty 

J)rofe8sed  good  will,  and  the  nation  of 
lungary  was  zealous,  as  was  France; 
but  the  positive  refusal  of  England  held 
them  back.  For  this  neglect  not  only 
has  Poland  suffered,  so  has  Hungary. 
England  also  and  France  had  to  bleed  in 
the  great  Russian  w'ar.  From  the  W’ounds 
of  that  war  Russia  is  not  by  any  means 
yet  recovered,  either  in  men  or  in  finance  ; 
she  is  greatly  weaker  than  in  1831,  while 
France  and  England  are  immensely 
stronger.  Steam  navigation  gives  us 
facilities  which  did  not  then  exist ;  and 
the  improvements  in  cannon  and  in  iron 
sheathing  add  to  us  advantages,  beyond 
those  of  even  a  few  years  bactc,  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  where  nothing  would  be  met  but 
old  fortifications,  as  on  Courland  or  Fin¬ 
land.  Whether  our  powers  be  considered, 
or  our  duties,  the  grave  question  opens, 
whether  we  are  not  bound  to  active  and 
great  efforts,  partly  to  redeem  our  past 
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neglect,  p-artly  to  secure  the  future  of  Eu- 
ro|)e,  which  may  be  overclouded  for  a 
long  while,  if  in  this  crisis  we  wink  at  in¬ 
justice  on  so  great  a  sc.ale,  inflicted  by  a 
power  which  is  already  unscrupulously 
violating  the  terms  of  the  peace  made 
with  us  in  1850.  Yet  we  continue  to  pay 
to  Russia  about  £70,000  a  year,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  1815,  which  she  has  so  ill- 
respected. 

In  contrasting  the  present  Polish  stnig- 
gle  with  those  which  nave  preceded  it,  we 
find  great  diversities.  In  all  the  former 
wars  they  had  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a 
regular  government  and  regular  army ;  in 
the  present  they  had  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  began  from  mere  scythemen.  Rut  in 
the  first  war  they  were  extremely  dis¬ 
united,  and  even  in  the  last  no  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  peasants.  At  least  it  has 
been  said  that  from  this  cause  they  could 
not  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  adequately, 
in  1831,  after  success  in  two  great  battles. 
Now,  while  the  civil  conflict  between 
democrat  and  aristocrat  is,  we  fear,  bitter 
enough,  this  disappears  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  and,  as  far  as  we  c.an  learn,  has  no 
disuniting  eflTect ;  and,  though  we  distrust 
our  own  power  to  judge  how  much  has 
been  yet  won,  the  area  of  this  M-ar  is 
clearly  far  greater  than  that  of  1815.  We 
regret  to  hear  the  report  that  the  internal 
Polish  dissention  has  lead  to  two  commit¬ 
tees  in  Ixmdon,  of  which  the  one  gives  its 
money  direct  to  the  insurgent  government 
at  Warsaw,  the  other  to  the  diserretion  of 
Count  Andrew  Zamoyski.  Every  beaten 
cause  is  sure  to  have  strong  divisions ; 
each  throwing  on  the  other  the  blame  of 
failure  ;  nor  do  we  censure  Poland  on  this 
account.  Each  party,  looked  at  separate¬ 
ly,  appears  truly  nio<lerate.  The  original 
nobles  were,  like  that  part  of  England 
which  exercises  the  franchise,  a  real  nation, 
and  not  an  aristocrat  ical  order ;  and  the 
aristocracy  proper  has  abounded  with 
patriotic  men,  always  foremost  to  sufter 
for  their  country.  The  constitution  of 
1791,  devised  and  carried  by  it,  was  a 
noble  work  ;  which,  when'eontrasted  with 
the  simultaneous  efforts  of  the  French, 
shows  a  far  wiser  estimate  of  what  was  at¬ 
tainable  and  practical.  Moreover,  what 
could  not  be  done  for  the  peasants  all  at 
once,  has  been  carefully  studied  in  these 
later  years,  esjiecially  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Warsaw.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  democrats,  however  stig¬ 
matized  as  “  communists,”  do  not,  as  far  as 
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we  can  learn,  demand  any  thing  for  the 
peasants  but  what  Kosciusko  claimed,  and 
what  the  most  patriotic  Uussians  also 
claim  for  the  Russian  peasants.  English¬ 
men  look  at  this  quest'on  too  much 
through  an  English  medii  m.  The  state 
of  our  peasants,  living  by  daily  wjiges, 
does  not  appear  to  foreigners  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  mankind,  nor  by  any 
means  desirable.  Small  freeholds  are  re¬ 
garded  in  America,  in  France,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Switzerland,  as  a  far  more 
natural  and  reasonable  state  for  the 
millions  of  cultivators.  Why  are  Poles 
and  Russians  to  be  denounced  as  “  com¬ 
munists”  for  l)eing  of  the  same  opinion  ? 
and  with  what  propriety  is  the  word  com¬ 
munism  used  of  a  small  freehold,  held  as 
property  by  one  man  ?  Those  who  so 
sneak  |)robably  start  from  the  assuntption 
that  the  land  is  the  -property  of  the  lord 
who  has  rights  and  duties  upon  it,  and 
that  the  cultivator  who  has  also  duties 
UT)on  it  has  no  rights  or  property  in  it 
This  theory  appears  to  have  triumphed 
in  Engl, and,  but  we  can  not  felicitate  our 
nation  upon  it ;  and  in  truth  it  is  rather 
in  spite  of,  than  because  of,  its  triumph, 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  general  pros- 
rity.  If  masses  of  Englishmen  were  to 
driven  into  exile,  w'e  fear  that  no  na¬ 
tion  would  exhibit  to  the  foreigner  more 
intense  contrasts  of  party  spirit ;  nor  do 
we  wonder  to  learn  that  democratic  Poles 
are  apt  to  believe  every  thing  worst  of  the 
more  prosperous  aristocratic  exile.  Yet 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  patriots,  and, 
we  trust,  are  likely  to  cooperate  faithfully. 

Nor  .are  the  simple-hearted  Russians 
in  themselves  less  interesting.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse 
the  details  given  by  Mr.  S.  Edwards,  con¬ 
cerning  the  deliberations  of  the  assem¬ 
blies  at  Moscow,  at  Zvenigorod,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  gener.al  fact  of  interest 
is  that,  when  the  Emperor  puts  five  ques¬ 
tions  of  detail  for  the  nobles  to  answer, 


the  nobles  ingeniously  manage  to  avoid 
giving  any  other  reply,  than  that  a  n.atiun- 
al  representative  assembly,  chosen  from 
all  classes  and  parts,  is  wanted  to  answer 
them.  They  remember  that,  two  centur¬ 
ies  and  a  half  .ago,  a“Zeinskoi  Sabor”  (an 
Assembly  of  the  Country)  was  gathered 
at  Moscow ;  this  phrase  is  once  more  in 
everybody’s  mouth.  The  Zvenigorod  ad¬ 
dress  suggests  also  the  importance  of 
provincial  rejiresentative  assemblies,  which 
shall  prepare  maierials  for  the  Moscow  as¬ 
sembly  ;  in  other  words,  a  complete  ap- 
p.aratns  of  local  parliaments  and  central 
congress.  A  single  year’s  free  talk  of  this 
kind  must  produce  a  revolution  of  mind 
in  Russia,  which  no  despotism  wdll  per¬ 
manently  quell ;  and,  though  the  immedi¬ 
ate  results  are  still  dark,  we  can  not  doubt 
that  Russia  must  ere  long,  become  a  con¬ 
stitutional  country,  with  free  peasants — 
perhaps  mainly  freeholders — and  great 
.additional  deve  opment  of  we.alth  and  of 
meclmnical  skill.  Let  her  but  resign  her 
ambition  against  Poland,  and  give  herself 
to  develop  the  vast  capabilities  of  llie 
Ukrine,  and  of  the  plains  of  the  Don  and 
Volga,  and  a  vast  incre.ase  would  ere  long 
follow  in  population  and  in  all  resources. 
If  once  internal  freedom  take  deep  roots 
in  that  great  country,  even  could  she  win 
all  Poland  to  herself,  her  predominance 
would  no  longer  be  frightful  to  mankind. 
We  might  still  have  occasion  to  deprecate 
her  too  great  influence  westward ;  but 
should  be  able  to  contempl.ate  tranquilly 
her  probable  overflow  upon  Western 
Asia,  as  perhaps  the  providentially-a|)- 
lointed  mode  of  rescuing  long-afflicted 
ands.  Rut  while  obstinately  struggling 
to  crush  a  country  of  thirty  million  inhab¬ 
itants,  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  more 
likely  to  convulse  and  dislocate  his 
whole  empire,  than  to  prepare  it  for  con- 
uering  and  renovating  the  worn-out 
ynasties  of  the  Mussulman. 
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From  the  Temple  Bar  Mageflne, 

DAUGfllTERS  OF  EVE. 

CLAUDINE  FRAX(;OISE  (FORMERLY”  CALLED  MARIE)  MIONOT. 


It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  French¬ 
men  of  any  tolerable  amount  of  historical 
reading  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
name,  at  least,  of  my  present  subject ;  but 
still  fewer  are  those  who  could  give  any 
precise  account  of  her  career,  extraordin¬ 
ary  as  that  appears  to  have  been.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  though  historians 
and  memoir- writers  treating  of  j>ublic 
affairs  and  remarkable  personages  in  the 
seventeenth  century  are  brought  to  make 
here  and  there  incidental  allusion  to  Marie 
Mignot,  as  she  was  commonly  though 
erroneously  called,  they  throw  no  light 
wdiatever  on  her  history. 

So  now  to  my  story,  in  the  slender  out¬ 
line  of  which,  if  the  tender-hearted  among 
my  fair  readers  find  not  much  fooil  for 
their  sentimental  sympathies,  those  who 
love  the  strange  and  wonderful  will  find 
romance  enough  to  suit  their  disposition. 

Somewhere  about  the  second  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  born  to 
a  poor  peasant  wom<an  residing  in  a  ham¬ 
let  situated  at  about  a  league  fron  Greno¬ 
ble,  the  capital  of  Dauphine,  a  daughter, 
who,  thus  having  planted  her  little  naked 
foot  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  social  lad¬ 
der,  was  destined  to  climb  it  steadily,  un¬ 
til  she  had  reached  the  highest  summit  to 
which  a  mere  subject  can  aspire.  Could 
any  of  the  herbs  which  it  w'as  the  trade  of 
this  poor  mother  to  gather  in  the  marshes 
and  ditches  about  her  lowly  dwelling  have 
imparted  the  gift  of  seeing  into  the  future, 
how  her  heart  would  have  beaten  with 
pride,  how  her  eyes  would  have  opened 
W'ith  astonishment,  as  the  wondrous  for¬ 
tunes  were  revealed  to  her  of  that  little 
squalid  urchin  w'hom,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  countrywomen,  she  was 
wont  to  hang  up  to  a  peg  on  the  hovel- 
wall  tightly  swaddled  up,  like  a  miniature 
mummy,  there  to  pull  and  make  wry  faces 
unobserved,  till  its  mother  returned  from 
her  foraging  expedition  and  released  it  at 


once  from  its  hook  and  its  misery  I  Had 
Perrault,  the  graceful  chronicler  of  fairy 
deeds,  w’ritten  his  charming  history  of 
Cinderella  at  that  time — which  he  could 
not,  being  as  yet  unborn — the  mother  of 
little  Claudine  Fran^jioise,  looking  into  the 
future,  as  we  imagine  her,  would  have 
assuredly  drawn  a  parallel  in  her  own 
mind  between  the  despisetl  house  drudge 
of  the  story — bursting  forth  from  her  chry¬ 
salis  covering  of  serge  besinirchetl  with 
ashes,  to  shine,  in  beauty  and  fine  raiment, 
the  queen  of  the  ball-room,  t^e  chosen 
bride  of  a  hondfifie  prince — and  her  own 
child,  who,  with  almost  equal  suddenness, 
but  by  no  other  witchery  than  that  her 
own  native  beauty  and  grace,  should  quit 
the  rags  and  tatters  and  all  the  wretched 
circumstances  of  her  lowly  lot,  for  brocad¬ 
ed  silks,  brawe  equipages,  and  the  pride  of 
place.  The  meager  tra<lition  to  which  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
Claudine  Mignot  denies  us  every  iota  of 
information  concerning  her  infancy  and 
juvenile  training.  She  does  not  ap)>ear 
upon  the  scene  until  close  upon  her  six¬ 
teenth  year,  when,  under  the  name  of  La 
Llauda — in  the  provenyal  patois  of  her 
native  village  the  synonyme  of  Claudine — 
she  is  renowned  throughout  the  country¬ 
side  for  her  exquisite  loveliness.  That, 
besides  mere  beauty  of  face,  she  must  have 
had  that  native  charm  of  manner  which 
belongs  to  characters  of  exceptional  mold, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  believe,  judging 
from  her  subsequent  history.  Otherwise 
she  would  hardly  have  been  sued  en  tout 
bien  tout  honneur  for  her  hand  by  a  lover 
so  far  her  superior  in  position  as  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Dauphine,  as  was  in  fact  the  case  ;  for  to 
this  person  does  Claudine  stand  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  plighted  spouse  when  we  first 
hear  of  her.  The  name  of  the  enamored 
secretary  has  been  lost,  nor  have  any  par¬ 
ticulars  been  handed  down  of  the  manner 
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of  their  first  meeting.  Not  indeed  that 
this  is  a  very  grief-worthy  hiatus,  for  the 
courtship  was  in  the  end  an  unhappy  one, 
and  the  suitor  was  destined  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  old  rhymed  saying : 

“  He  that  wills  not  when  he  may, 

When  be  wills  he  shall  have  nay.” 

Wherever  the  charms  of  the  lowly  damsel 
may  have  first  struck  the  susceptible  secre¬ 
tary,  the  wooing  must  have  been  carried 
on  at  a  good  round  pace ;  for  the  bride- 
elect  is  scarce  sixteen  when  the  day  is  fix¬ 
ed  for  the  solemn  betrothing  of  the  couple, 
according  to  ancient  French  usage.  And 
here  the  first  hitch  occurred  in  this  ill- 
omened  love-suit,  through  the  squeamish 
delicacy  of  the  lover,  who,  offended  at  a 
breach  of  good  manners  committed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  heroine  of  the  day,  broke 
otf  the  negotiation.  What  the  particular 
otfence  against  social  etic^uette  was,  al- 
thoui>h  tradition  has  left  it  vailed  in  no 
prudish  mystery,  we  can  not  here  reveal, 
without  claiming  a  Rabelaisian  -  license 
which  our  age  entirely  denies.  Let  us 
merely  venture  to  say,  that  no  amount  of 
tiuived  on  the  part  of  the  village-girl  would 
account  for  the  transgression  having  been 
willful ;  and  therefore,  to  have  seized  on 
so  airy  a  pretext  for  the  rupture  was  con¬ 
temptible  on  the  part  of  the  secretary, 
whose  subsequent  ill-treatment,  when  it 
comes  to  be  related,  will  consequently 
meet  with  no  sympathy.  After  a  lapse  of 
a  few  months,  the  delicate  nerves  of  the 
)>easant-girrs  genteel  w'ooer  having  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  shock  they  had  suffered  on 
this  critical  occasion,  his  passion  seems  to 
have' revived ;  for  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about,  and  the  marriage  was  once 
more  on  the  point  of  realization,  when 
came  the  secretary’s  tuni  to  be  slighted, 
and  that  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
fKissible,  and  without  hope  of  subse(]ueut 
re-patching.  The  master  whom  this  ca¬ 
pricious  lover  servetl  w’as  Pierre  de  Portes 
•rArnblerieux,  trt'asurer,  as  aforesaid,  of 
the  province  of  Dauphine ;  an  old  bache¬ 
lor,  and  well  found  in  worldly  goods, 
acquired  in  part  by  the  gains  of  his  office, 
)art  by  inheritance.  Him  the  secretary 
lesought  for  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
he  was  now  again  warmly  bent  on ;  a  step 
the  more  necessary  in  liis  position,  as  the 
intended  bride  held  so  exce^ingly  humble 
a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  social  statn.s, 
and  the  steps  of  the  social  staircase  were  ' 


at  that  time  far  higher  and  steeper  than 
now,  and  apt  to  endanger  the  necks  both 
of  those  mounting  and  those  descending. 
The  treasurer,  though  an  old  bachelor, 
was  still  capable  of  sympathizing  with  a 
youthful  passion  ardent  enough  to  devour 
all  worldly  obstacles,  and  he  therefore 
good-naturedly  not  only  granted  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  proposed  nuptials,  but  pro¬ 
mised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wed¬ 
ding-feast.  The  delighted  secretary,  anxi¬ 
ous  no  doubt  to  vindicate  his  good  taste 
in  the  eyes  of  his  kind-hearted  chief,  at 
once  craved  permission  to  present  to  him 
the  village  beauty  who  had  thus  wooed 
him  down  from  his  back-stair  Olympus. 
Nothing  loth,  no  doubt,  to  feast  bis  eyes 
on  the  blushing  charms  even  of  a  rustic 
belle  not  yet  sixteen,  the  genial  old  trea¬ 
surer  appointed  that  the  presentation  of 
La  Llauda  should  take  place  at  a  mansion 
which  he  possesseil  on  a  property  situated 
at  St.  Mury,  in  the  commune  of  Meylau, 
her  native  region. 

The  interview  took  place ;  and  D’Am- 
blerieux’  judgment  of  Claudine’s  fascina- 
I  tions  so  thoroughly  coincided  with  that  of 
his  secretary,  that  his  venerable  but  still 
combustible  bosom  became  aglow  with 
pa.ssionate  admiration.  I  here  frankly  de¬ 
clare  that  I  greatly  admire  this  kind,  sus¬ 
ceptible-hearted,  fine  old  French  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  smitten  thus  suddenly  with 
an  uncontrollable  passion  for  the  lovely 
village-maid  betrothed  to  his  secretary; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  course  he  pursued,  which  by 
some  poor  spirited  moralist  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  taxed  with  treachery. 
Treachery — a  tig!  I  maintain,  that  when 
the  chivalrous  old  treasurer,  kindling  with 
the  volcanic  ardor  that  now  burst  forth 
like  a  Ilecla  through  the  snows  of  sixty 
years  of  celibacy,  determined  that  the 
peerless  beauty  who  had  accomplished 
this  minacle  should  become  bis  bride,  and 
thereupon  sent  the  secretary  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  to  some  distant  province,  he 
was  acting  as  an  instrument  of  Providence, 
chosen  to  rescue  from  an  unworthy  fate 
one  who,  by  her  graces  of  mind  no  less 
than  of  body,  was'^ unmistakably  reserved 
for  a  higher  destiny  than  to  become  the 
drudging  wife  of  a  fourth-rate  provincial 
bureaucrat.  Claudine,  too,  conscious  of 
her  true  worth,  dimly  foreseeing  in  her 
prophetic  soul  that  rank  and  weidth  were 
to  be  her  lot  and  excelsior  her  motto,  had 
as  little  need  to  feel  any  qualms  of  oonsci- 
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ence  when  she  listened  to  the  declaration  able  panoply  against  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  IVArablerieux,  abruptly-kindled  but  of  a  scurrilous  world — appearance, 
devoted,  honorable  love,  and  closed —  So  Mr.  Secretary  was  jilted  in  a  very 

probably  after  some  slight  maidenly  hesi-  dexterous  and  masterly  manner;  and,  for 
tation,  the  result  more  of  surprise  than  my  part,  I  do  not  pity  him.  D’Ainliler- 
doubt — with  the  energetic  proposal  of  the  ieux,  immediately  atler  the  interview 
ptllant  old  courtier  to  become  Madame  la  which  had  converted  the  easy-going  old 
Tresoriere  off-hand,  without  further  parley  bachelor  into  a  sighing  furnace  of  love, 
or  dalliance.  The  contrast  between  the  sent  him  off  on  a  pretended  mission  of 
shilly-shally,  fast-and-loose  courtship  of  the  the  most  urgent  business  to  Grenoble; 
secretary,  and  the  military  determination,  but  all  that  the  poor  secretary  was  unwit- 
rapidity,  and  dash  of  his  superior,  must  tingly  charged  with  was  an  earnest  in- 
have  helped  to  add  favor  to  the  new  lover  junction  on  the  friends  of  D’Amblerienx, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  village-girl,  already  daz-  to  w’hom  he  carried  letters,  that  the  mes- 
zled  by  his  wealth  and  position ;  and  we  senger  should  be  carefully  detained  until 
must  remember  that  the  passion  of  love  in  further  notice.  Meanwhile,  as  no  time  is 
the  breast  of  a  child  of  sixteen  not  artifici-  to  be  lost,  least  haply  the  maiden  should 
ally  excited  by  romantic  tales  would  relent,  an  express  is  dispatched  the  same 
hardly  be  very  deep-rooted,  so  that  the  evening  to  M.  Scarron,  the  Bishop  of 
perfidy  to  her  early  vows  must  have  been  Grenoble,  requesting  that  he  will  return 
fraught  with  the  smallest  possible  injury  per  bearer  three  dispensations  from  the 
to  her  conscience.  Then,  couhl  the  w’ound  publication  of  banns,  one  for  each  publica- 
inflicted  by  the  secretary’s  humiliating  tion  required  by  law’.  Between  the  re¬ 
rupture  of  the  engagement  betw’een  them  turn  of  the  messenger  with  the  necessary 
have  yet  healed  ?  Was  there  any  love  document  to  give  validity  to  a  private 
after  this  between  them?  Was  she  not  marriage,  and  the  espousal  of  La  I..lauda, 
marrying  him  to  save  her  honor,  and  was  the  peasant  beauty  of  the  hamlet  of 
he  not  marrj’ing  her  to  save  the  sum  he  Bachet,  by  Pierre  de  Fortes  d’Amblerieux, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Dauphine, 
breach  of  a  marriage-contract  when  no  the  shortest  possible  interval,  we  may  be 
valid  cause  could  be  shown!  For  if  the  sure,  intervened.  A  polite  note  was  im- 
French  law  admits  no  right  of  action  for  mediately  after  received  by  the  secretary, 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  it  decrees  acquainting  him  with  the  happy  event 
that  compensation  shall  l)e  made  w’hen,  with  which,  together  with  his  own  piteous 
after  solemn  betrothal  {Jianfailles,)  one  discomfiture,  tlie  province  would  shortly 
of  the  parties  shall  refuse,  without  a  rea-  ring;  apprising  him  moreover  that  his 
son  good  in  law,  to  fulfill  the  engagement  services,  whether  as  secretary  or  other- 
80  entere<l  into.  If  this  were  so,  how  wise,  would  no  longer  be  required ;  ami 
could  Claudine  hesitate?  On  the  one  inclosing,  for  application  to  the  part 
side,  the  most  signal  reparation  to  her  of-  afflicted,  a  draft  on  the  treasury  of  Dan- 
fended  pride,  deliciously  sweet  revenge  phine  for  a  sum  w’hich  tradition  specifies 
upon  the  offender,  wealth,  rank,  and  a  not,  but  which  was  sufficient  to  persuade 
dealing  husband.  On  the  other,  the  me-  the  secretary  to  explode  noiselessly,  and 
mory  of  childish  vows  of  love  very  much  retire  into  that  obscurity  wherein  until 
blurred  and  blotted  by  subsequent  tears  now  he  has  been  left  almost  wholly  un- 
of  pain  and  mortification,  and  a  peevish  disturbed. 

husband  with  yet  his  way  to  make  in  the  There  is  very  good  authority  for  treat- 
world.  Had  the  peasant-girl  lieen  taught  ing  the  defeated  secretary  with  as  little 
the  highest  and  most  refined  views  of  sympathy  as  I  have  here  done.  Ilis  case 
moral  obligation  and  socual  proprieties,  seems  to  have  excited  at  the  time  none 
such  as  belong  to  voung  ladies  in  a  far  of  that  popular  commiseration  which, 
higher  station,  I  don’t  think  even  then  she  had  he  in  the  least  deserved  it,  w’onld 
would  have  resisted  the  tremendous  temp-  have  converted  him  into  a  fit  subject  for 
tation  here  offered.  Only  the  manner  of  plaintive  ballads.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
escaping  the  engagement  would  have  dif-  trary,  still  extant  a  satirical  comedy, 
fered :  papa  would  have  intervened ;  pre-  written  in  the  dialect  df  Dauphine,  ami 
texts  would  have  been  invented ;  and  mat-  published  in  16.33  at  Grenoble, — probably 
ters  would  have  been  more  decorously  in  the  very  year  of  Claudine’s  brilliant 
conducted,  for  the  integrity  of  that  invalu-  marriage, — which  is  evidently  founded  on 
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the  circumstances  we  have  just  related, 
and  in  which  the  rejected  lover  is  mani¬ 
festly  intended  rather  to  be  laughed  at 
than  pitied.  This  piece  is  entitled  La 
Pastorale  et  Tragicomi  deJania^  although 
it  was  more  popularly  designated  by 
the  name  of  its  heroine  La  IJauda,  and 
was  the  first  siiccessful  production  of  Jean 
Millet,  a  Daiiphinais  poet,  whose  works 
are  well  known  to  those  who  are  learned 
in  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Franco. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  real  inci 
dents  which  suggested  the  subject  of  the 
work  won  for  it  more  favor  than  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  would  otherwise  warrant ; 
for  although  almost  all  written  in  the 
patois  of  Dauphine,  it  has  run  through  as 
many  as  four  editions,  besides  numerous 
)iracies  and  imitations.  A  copy  of  the 
atest  of  the  authentic  ediiions  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  from  it  I  have  made 
a  few  extracts,  which  may  prove  interest 
ing  to  the  reader,  whether  as  specimens 
of  a  local  literature  of  considerable  extent 
and  frecpiently  high  merit,  little  known 
save  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  it 
self  in  which  it  has  sprung  up  and  to 
philological  students,  or  as  conveying  an 
exact  impression  of  the  language  in  which, 
to  have  been  understood,  both  D’Amble- 
rienx  and  his  secretary  must  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  village  beauty  whose  attec- 
tions  they  strove  to  win.  IJauda,  in  the  | 
jilay,  is  a  shepherdess,  w'ho  is  wooed  by  ] 
Janin,  a  shepherd,  but  fiills  out  with  him  | 
on  .account  of  the  too  practical  nature  of 
his  addresses ;  when,  just  at  the  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  that  the  over-pressing  lover 
is  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace,  she  is  en-  j 
countered  at  the  corner  of  a  wood  by 
Amidor,  a  nobleman,  who,  struck  with 
her  beauty,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
8traitw<ay  woos  and  wins  her  plighted 
faith.  ()u  discovering  this  state  of  tilings, 
Janin  becomes  violently  enraged,  hurls 
missiles  at  the  fond  lovers  from  his  sling, 
and  finally  seeks  the  assistance  of  a  sor¬ 
ceress,  who  lends  him  a  magic  flageolet, 
the  sound  of  which  irresistibly  compels  all 
who  hear  it  to  dance,  and  instructs  him, 
moreover,  how  to  cast  a  spell  upon  the 
lovers  at  the  very  moment  the  priest  is 
pronouncing  over  them  the  nuptial  bene¬ 
diction.  Neither  the  dance-compelling 
piping  of  the  flageolet,  nor  the  baleful 
nialelice  of  VaguilUtte^  is  of  any  avail  to 
prevent  the  final  happy  union  of  Llauda 
and  her  high-born  suitor  ;  and  Janin,  hav¬ 
ing  exhausted  his  spite,  throws  himself 


j  down  from  a  high  rock,  and  brings  the 
!  pastoral  tragi-comedy  to  a  conclusion, 
i  As  soon  as  Llauda  was  transformed 
from  the  humble  tenent  of  a  villager’s 
cottage  to  Madame  la  Tresoriere,  the  wife 
of  an  important  jiersonage  in  the  province, 
and  mistress  of  more  than  one  lordly  man¬ 
sion,  she  was  not  content  with  reigning 
over  the  affections  of  her  husband  by  her 
beauty  and  amiability  alone,  but  she  re¬ 
solved  to  become  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  high  position  to  which  he  had  done 
her  the  honor  to  raise  her,  by  devoting 
j  herself  with  all  her  energy  to  the  task  of 
I  supplying  those  deficiencies  in  her  educa- 
[  tion  which  were  the  necessary  result  of 
her  extremely  lowly  origin.  Madame 
Dunoyer,  the  authoress  of  an  odd  sort  of 
collection  of  gossip  and  scandal  not  over 
trustworthy,  entitled  Lettres  Jlisloriques 
it  Galantes^  and  who  is  the  only  writer 
who  gives  any  account  of  Claudine  Mig- 
not,  states  that  she  put  herself  under  the 
tuition  of  all  sorts  of  masters,  acquired  all 
that  the  science  of  that  day  could  teach, 

;  and,  so  long  as  she  continued  the  wife  of 
I  the  old  tre.asurer,  employed  all  her  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect.  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  learning  and  science, 
philosophy  and  literature,  were  at  that 
time  represented  by  Casaubon,  Salmasius, 
Descartes,  Spinosa,G<as8cndi,Grotius,  Ber¬ 
noulli,  Bayle,  Pasquier,  liellarmin,  Vanni- 
ni,  CampiMiella,  we  shall  form  an  adecpiate 
idea  of  the  intellectual  hights  to  which 
the  brave-hearted  and  righteously-anibiti- 
ous  pe.asant-girl  aspired  to  climb,  .and 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  she 
succeeded  in  reaching.  Not  that  I  for  an 
instiiiit  believe  ihe  delicately-moulded  and 
once  stockingless  extremities  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  Llauda  were  ever  concealed  in 
the  cerulean  hose  of  female  pedantry ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  she  became  a  tho¬ 
roughly  and  even  exceptionally  accomplish¬ 
ed  woman,  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
brilliant  intellectual  circles  which  marked 
the  seventeenth  centurjr  in  France,  and  to 
which  M.  Victor  Cousin  has  given  us  the 
entree  in  his  admirable  biographies  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  Madame  de  Sa¬ 
ble,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse — a  society 
in  which,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  she  was 
destined  to  take  her  place,  and  retain  it 
during  a  considerable  part  of  a  long  life. 
To  her  success  in  this  brave  effort  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  new  position  by  solid  ac¬ 
quirements,  as  well  as  by  the  lighter  graces 
and  refined  sentiments  of  a  lilieral  educa- 
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tion,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
her  continued  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  the  treasurer  D’Amblerieux ;  for  had 
she  not  thus  clothed  her  mind  as  richly  as 
the  fortune  of  her  husband  permitted  her 
to  clothe  her  person,  not  all  the  radiant 
beauty  of  Aphrodite  herself  would  have 
kept  aloof  at  sundry  unpropitious  moments 
tlie  inconvenient  memory  of  her  squalid 
nurture  in  the  herb-woman’s  hovel,  and 
her  tatterdemalion  girlhood.  The  colla¬ 
teral  D’Amblerieux,  male  and  female, 
clamored  finely,  no  doubt,  in  the  ears  of 
the  rich  old  treasurer  at  his  thus  bemean- 
ing  himself  to  the  level  of  une  petite  eotte 
de  paytanne  ;  and  he  might,  thus  benevo¬ 
lently  operated  on  for  the  cataract  of  love- 
blindness,  have  repented  his  bargain,  had 
he  not  daily  seen  it  increase  in  value  till  it 
grew  into  that  priceless  treasure — a  beau¬ 
tiful,  accomplished,  and  devoted  wife.  As 
it  was,  he  shut  his  ears  and  his  doors 
against  his  remonstrant  relatives,  and  re¬ 
paid  the  exemplary  conduct  of  his  high- 
spirited  little  wife  with  his  entire  and  un¬ 
divided  affection,  as  was  plainly  manifest¬ 
ed  in  the  last  act  of  his  life,  by  which  he 
constituted  her  heiress  to  the  whole  of  his 
property,  or,  according  to  the  French 
legal  term,  ligalaire  univemeUe.  Had 
either  of  the  two  children — both  females 
— who  were  bom  to  the  old  treasurer  sur¬ 
vived,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
some  limitation  to  this  bequest.  As  it 
was,  the  widow  of  D’Amblerieux  became 
absolute  mistress  of  his  entire  wordly 
wealth,  which  was  very  considerable.  Of 
course  an  attempt  W’as  made  b^  the  family 
to  overthrow  tne  will,  and  in  the  year 
1653  Claudine  had  to  make  a  journey  to 
Paris  in  order  to  solicit  an  arrH  d'ivoea- 
tion,  or,  as  we  should  here  term  it,  to  sue 
out  a  writ  of  certiorari  for  the  removal  of 
the  cause  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

A  law-suit  was  not  alone  to  occupy  her 
attention.  At  the  end  of  this  journey, 
destined  in  all  respects  to  exert  so  import¬ 
ant  an  influence  on  her  fortunes,  Claudine 
was  fated,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed 
over,  to  become  judge  and  party  both  in 
a  suit  of  another  kind — a  love-suit ;  and 
the  party  moving  the  court  was  once  again 
a  lover  well  striken  in  ^ears,  but  doubtless 
green  and  hale  yet,  and  whose  age,  like 
old  Adam’s,  was  “  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty 
but  kindly.”  This  venerable  gallant  was 
no  other  than  Marechal  Francois  de  I’Hd- 
pital.  Seigneur  du  Ilallier,  Comte  de  Ros- 
nay,  a  brave  old  warrier,  now  in  his  sev- 
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enty-fifth  year,  and  whose  protection  and 
support  Claudine  had  besought  in  defence 
of  her  rights  ;  for  justice  in  France  was  at 
that  time  any  thing  but  even-handed,  and 
the  disappointed  relatives  of  the  departed 
treasurer  were  powerful.  Here  again  was 
an  offer  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  Claudine  to  reject,  although,  by  once 
more  sacrificing  her  still  blooming  charms 
to  an  elderly  spouse,  it  would  seem  as 
though  ambition  were  her  master-passion 
and  sole  guiding  motive.  Yet  is  this  an 
utterly  gratuitous  interpretation  of  the 
step  she  now  took  with,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  promptest  resolution  ;  for  the 
old  marshal  laid  siege  to  her  heart,  took 
it  by  storm,  and  became  rightful  and  leg- 
timate  governor  of  the  place  in  the  space 
of  one  week,  the  marriage  having  been 
solemnized  on  the  2d  of  August,  1653.  If, 
indeed,  her  position  be  carefully  consider¬ 
ed  at  the  period,  and  all  the  conditions  ot 
this  dazzling  offer  reviewed,  it  must  be 
pronounced  that,  without  some  special 
reason  for  not  marrying  a  second  time,  no 
woman  in  her  place  would  have  hesitated 
to  act  precisely  as  she  did.  Unprotected, 
and  persecuted  by  the  family  of  her  late 
husband,  her  projwrty  in  jeopardy,  and 
her  residence  in  the  province  where  her 
youth  had  been  passed  rendered  hence¬ 
forth  objectionable  for  many  reasons,  she 
might,  by  accepting  the  hand  now  offered 
her,  at  once  assure  herself  of  regaining  un- 
di8turbe<l  the  possession  of  her  large  for¬ 
tune,  and  of  taking  her  place  at  once,  ns 
the  wife  of  a  marshal  of  France,  in  the 
highest  and  liest  society  of  Paris ;  for 
Francois  de  I’llopital  was  a  distinguished 
personage  both  at  court  and  in  the  aalone 
of  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  where  he  figured 
under  his  title  of  Du  Hallier,  until,  on  be¬ 
ing  created  a  marshal  of  France  in  1643, 
he  resumed  his  family  name.  As  for  the 
marshal’s  age,  it  could  only  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  eyes  of  Claudine.  Her 
first  venture  had  been  with  a  lover  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years ;  and  he  had  proved  a  fond 
and  devoted  husband.  With  regard  to 
the  marshal,  the  advantages  of  the  match 
were  of  the  most  unqualified  description  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  pressed  his  suit  with  such 
youthful  impetuosity.  D’Amblerieux’ 
widow,  besides  being  captivating  in  her¬ 
self,  possessed  a  fortune  which,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  in  De  rH6j)itar8  eyes  was  equally 
captivating ;  for  he  had  quite  a  passion  for 
exjienditure,  and  it  had  languished  of  late 
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for  lack  of  the  needful  resonrcefi.  And 
then  again  the  fascinating  widow  was  of 
spotless  repute,  which  was  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  late  Madame  la  Mare- 
chale — for  he  was  a  widower,  a  widower 
of  tw’o  years’  widowhood — who,  in  her 
vouth,  had  been  the  mistress  of  Henri  IV., 
\)eiijg  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Count 
ess  Charlotte  des  Essarts,  by  whom  the 
Gason  king  had  had  two  daughters,  whom 
he  legitimize<l,  and  who,  as  abbesses  of 
Fontevrault  and  de  Chelles  respectively, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  de¬ 
vious  line  as  their  mamma  ;  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  benefices  was  in  those 
days  no  bar  to  many  other  enjoyments  of 
a  more  temporal  nature.  l)e  I'llupital  had, 
by  the  way,  commenced  life  as  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic.  Henri  IV.  gave  him  the  bishopric 
of  Meaux,  and  added  to  it  the  Abbey  of 
Ste.  Genevieve  in  Paris;  but  in  1611  he 
entered  the  Guards  as  an  ensign,  and  never 
afterwards  left  the  military  career,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  more  for  bravery 
than  skill.  He  served  the  behests  of 
Richelieu  in  hostility  to  De  Lujties  and 
his  party,  to  whom,  no  less  than  the  car¬ 
dinal,  he  owed  his  advancement,  and  was 
employed  to  arrest  the  Duke  of  Vendome 
and  his  brother  the  grand-prior.  He 
served  before  Rochelle,  and  as  field-mar¬ 
shal  signed  the  articles  of  capitulation.  In 
the  campaign  against  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
he  also  took  a  prominent  and  successful 
part,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Governor  of  Lorraine.  This  jiost  he  gave 
up  in  1640,  and  shortly  after  obtained  the 
governorship  of  Champagne  and  Brie. 
Ilis  last  active  employment  was  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Spaniards  in  h'lan- 
ders  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  veteran  was  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  afterwards  the 
great  Prince  of  Conde,  then  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  The  young  captain, 
however,  had  little  to  thank  his  gray- 
hea<ied  coadjutor  for ;  at  the  battle  of 
Rocroy  the  fiery  old  marshal  got  the  left 
wing,  over  which  he  had  command,  in¬ 
volved  in  sad  grief  through  too  impetuous 
a  charge.  Although  Voltaire,  in  his  Sikde 
de  Louis  XIV.,  has  quite  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  the  disastrous  part  which  De  l’H6- 
pital  took  in  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  he  does 
not,  strange  to  say,  include  him  in  the  list 
given  by  him  of  the  marshals  of  Franco 
during  the  reign  of  the  grand  monarque. 

Except  that  the  second  Madame  la 
Marechale  was  received,  admired,  esteem¬ 


ed,  and  even  beloved,  in  the  highest  and 
most  select  society  of  Paris,  while  her 
husband,  with  his  ever-green  vivacity,  was 
giving  wide  and  rapid  circulation  to  the 
broad  pieces,  and  she  the  broad  acres 
converted  into  more  convenient  currency, 
of  his  predecessor,  there  is  no  record  of 
the  practical  results  of  this  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  Claudine.  It  could  not  have  been 
an  unhappy  one,  for  thereby  the  old  mar¬ 
shal  renewed  the  lease  of  his  life  for  an¬ 
other  seven  years,  dying  at  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-two,  when  there  w’as  but 
little  more  of  his  owm  or  his  wife’s  proper¬ 
ty  that  could  be  conveniently  parted  with. 
This  little,  however — all,  in  fact,  he  could 
scrape  together — w’as  piously  left  to  his 
widow.  How  much  was  yet  remaining  in 
the  melting-pot,  which  this  venerable 
spendthrift  had  kept  so  constantly  heated 
in  the  furnace  of  his  unquenchable  passion 
for  excitement,  none  can  say.  The  point 
has  been  much  debated.  Madame  Duno- 
yer,  the  one  book-authority  on  the  subject, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  represents 
that  Claudine’s  wealth  was  entirely  dissi¬ 
pated  by  her  second  husband,  who  left  her 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  rank  of  widow' 
of  a  ntarshal  of  France  ;  but  that  she  had 
still  the  resource  of  her  personal  and  men¬ 
tal  attraction  to  found  her  fortune  afresh 
with,  and  which  enabled  her  to  win  the 
devotion  of  a  third  admirer,  of  whom  anon. 
The  fact  itself,  however,  and  the  malicious 
insinuation  coupled  with  it,  which  would 
reduce  Claudine  to  the  level  of  a  mere  in¬ 
triguing  adventuress,  are  both  equally 
false.  The  mar-hal  mtist  have  left  her,  to 
some  extent,  fairly  off,  or  she  w’ould  not 
have  been  tw'elve  years  after  his  death,  as 
she  certainly  was,  living  in  case  and  com¬ 
fort  in  her  ow’n  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Fos¬ 
ses  Montmartre,  and  moving  still  in  the 
same  distinguished  society  to  which  she 
had  been  admitted  Hj)on  her  second  mar¬ 
riage,  and  where  she  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  conquered  the  heart  of  theafore- 
sai<l  elderly  adorer — the  third — who  was 
smitten  full  as  suddenly  as  the  preceding 
two,  and  was  moreover  of  rank  so  exalted 
as  entirely  to  throw  in  the  shade  the 
financier  with  his  nmney-bag,  and  the  sol¬ 
dier  with  his  marshal’s  b&ton  ;  for  he  was 
of  august  rank,  and  had  but  a  year  or  two 
before  descended  voluntarily  from  a 
throne. 

He  whom  the  ex-peasant  girl,  now  Lady 
Marshal  of  France,  fascinated  by  the 
charm  of  her  conversation,  as  much  at 
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lea.st  as  by  her  outward  attractions,  which 
at  fifty-five  were  probably  on  the  wane, 
wa.s  indeed  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  poor 
John  Ca-siniir,  who  had  run  away  from 
the  troubles  of  kingship,  of  which  he  had 
more  than  a  fair  proportion,  and  for  some 
time  had  gallamly  contended  against 
them.  But  not  being  of  the  stern  stufl' 
from  which  heroes  are  cut  out  he  had  at 
last  grown  sick  of  strife  and  taken  refuge 
in  Paris,  where  Louis  XIV.  munificently 
endowed  him  with  three  goodly  benefices, 
the  abbayes,  namely,  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres,  St.  Saurin  d’Evreux,  and  St.  Martin 
de  Xevers.  This  is  that  same  cardinal- 
king  mentioned  in  Byron’s  Mazpppa^  and 
whom  the  old  freeman,  according  to 
poet,  had  iu  his  youth  served  as  page. 

“John  Casiinir:  I  was  his  page 
Six  summers  in  my  early  age. 

A  leirned  monarch,  sooth,  was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  m  jesty. 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 

And,  save  debates  in  Warsaw’s  Diet, 

He  reigned  in  most  uns-emly  quiet 
Not  that  be  had  no  cares  to  vex : 

He  loved  the  Muses  and  the  sex  ; 

And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are 
They  made  him  wisn  himself  at  war. 

But  when  the  fit  was  off  he  took 
Another  mistress  or  new  book ; 

And  then  he  gave  prodigious  t^tes : 

All  Warsaw  gathered  at  bis  gates,’’  etc. 

As  the  account  of  Claudine’s  kingly 
lover  is  profoundly  incorrect,  beyond  even 
pwtical  license,  while  in  all  probability  it 
is  all  that  the  general  reader  knows  of 
him  a  simple  outline  of  John  Casimir’s  un¬ 
toward  and  changeful  career  will,  in  these 
days  of  historical  accuracy,  be  read  with¬ 
out  impatience. 

Casimir  was  bom  in  1609,  and  was  the 
son  of  Sigisraund  III.,  King  of  Poland, 
and  his  second  wife  Constance  of  Austria. 
At  the  death  of  Sigismund,  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  forw.ard,  as  his  mother  wished,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  he  re¬ 
tired  in  favor  of  his  brother,  to  wliom  he 
knew  it  to  be  his  father’s  wish  that  the 
8U(ice>8ion  should  fall.  This  was  Ladislas 
VII.,  one  of  the  best  kings  Poland  ever 
had.  Casimir  was  invested  by  him  with 
the  command  of  a  fleet  which  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  destruction  of  the  F rench  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  was,  ere  this 
happy  coDSummatiou  could  even  bo  .at 
tempted,  unfortunately  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  Casimir  was  caught. 


and  had  to  suffer  incarceration  in  the 
Chateau  de  Bone,  near  Martigne.  He 
languished  here  for  two  years,  seemingly 
forgotten,  when  his  brother  bethought 
himself  to  seek  his  liberation,  and  sent  an 
ambassador  to  that  effect.  The  request 
was  successful,  and  Casimir  wandered  oft’ 
to  Italy,  where,  at  I..oretto,  he  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  Three  years  after 
he  grew  tired  of  the  institute  of  Loyala, 
and  accepted  a  cardinal’s  hat  from  Poikj 
Innocent  X.  Hearing,  however,  that  the 
elder  son  of  his  brother  the  King  of  Po¬ 
land  was  sick  and  languishing,  he  sent 
the  hat  back,  having  an  eye  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  himself.  Next  year  Ladislas  died, 
and  there  came  forward  four  candidates 
to  the  Polish  crown,  Alexis,  Czar  of  llus- 
sia,  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great ;  the 
Voivode  of  Transylvania,  Bagotski;  this 
Casimir,  and  another  son  of  Sigismund, 
also  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Bi.shop  of  Bres¬ 
lau.  Casimir  was  elected,  and  the  Pope 
having  released  him  from  his  vows  lie 
married  his  brother’s  widow,  Maria  Louisa 
de  Gonsaguez.  And  now  his  troubles  be¬ 
gan.  He  was  attacked  by  the  redoubta¬ 
ble  Korach  chief  of  Bogdan,  who  was  join¬ 
ed  by  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  Russia.  Factions  were  formed 
within  his  kingdom,  and  a  succession  of 
intestine  troubles  burst  upon  him.  Lastly 
he  was  attacked  by  Sweden,  to  the  crown 
of  which  he  had  laid  claim  on  the  death 
of  Christina,  and  whither  his  chancellor, 
with  whose  wife  Casimir  had  intrigued, 
had  retired  incensed,  to  return  with 
Charles  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Charle.s  advanced  victoriously  to  Warsaw, 
and  took  possession  of  Prussia;  while 
Ca.simir  fted  into  Sile.sia,  leaving  his 
kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  His  formal  abdication  took  place 
in  1668. 

Although  doubts  injurious  to  the  honor 
of  Claudine  have  been  cast  on  the  nature 
of  her  relations  with  the  ex-king  of  Poland, 
from  the  absence  of  any  documentary  proof 
of  their  marriage,  there  is  the  strongest  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  such  a  marriage  did  ex¬ 
ist,  although  the  tie  may  have  been  of  that 
exceptional  ckass  resorted  to  in  une<|u.al 
unions  of  this  kind,  and  by  jurists  trailed 
luorganatio,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
strictly  legitimate.  The  marriage  of  M  ad- 
ame  de  Mainteuon  with  Louis  XIV.  was 
precisely  of  the  same  description.  No 
proof  of  it  is  extant ;  yet,  resting  as  it 
does  on  mere  tradition,  it  has  never  been 
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contested.  There  is  in  tlie  library  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Paris  a  copy  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Danjeau,  enriched  with  niar- 
jjfinal  notes  in  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Simon  ;  and  opposite  to  the  entry.  “Tues¬ 
day,  l)e<!eml»er  8th,  1711,  at  Versailles, 
the  old  Marechale  de  I’llopital  died  in 
Paris,  at  the  Petites  Carmelites,  where 
she  had  lived  retired  for  some  time  past,” 
stands  the  following  note : 

“  This  Marechale  de  ITIopital  was 
Fran^oise  ^lijjnot,  widow  of  Portes, 
treasurer  and  receiver-general  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  l)auj>hine,  who  in  1053  became 
the  second  wife  of  Marechal  de  Tlbipital, 
governor  of  Paris  and  minister  of  state, 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Du 
llallicr,  who  killed  the  Marechal  d’Ancre, 
and  she  became  a  widow  in  1660 ;  and  in 
1772,  on  the  14th  of  December,  at  her 
house  in  Paris  in  the  Hue  des  Fosses 
Montmartre,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Eustache, 
slie  was  married  for  the  third  time  to 
John  Casimir,  previously  King  of  Poland, 
Jesuit  Cardinal,  who  had  alidicated  and 
retired  to  France,  where  he  was  Abbot  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  and  other  abbeys. 
This  marriage  w’as  of  general  knowledge 
and  repute,  though  never  declared,  and 
without  issue.” 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  here  wrong¬ 
ly  given,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  4th  of  Xovember;  otherwise  it 
would  have  preceded  the  death  of  Casimir 
only  tw'o  days,  whereas  he  survived  six 
weeks  after  giving  his  hand  to  Claudine, 
and  so  culuminating  the  measure  of  her 
worhlly  advancement,  if  not  by  the  glory 
of  an  actual  crown,  yet  investing  her  with 
the  reflected  luster  of  royalty.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  same  point,  Madame  Dunoyer 
has  in  one  of  her  letters  this  passage,  in 
her  usual  good-natured  style :  “  I  was  at 
Madlle.  Daleyrac’s  with  her,  and  I  remark¬ 
ed,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  King  Casimir, 
she  always  said,  ‘  the  king,  my  lord’ — le 
roi  mon  seigneur — to  let  j>eople  see  that 
he  was  her  husband.  She  is  glad  that  no 
one  should  ignore  it ;  but  it  is  not  [lermit- 
ted  her  to  take  the  rank  of  (jueen,  which 
she  could  not  either  sustain.”  In  another 
place  the  same  writer  states,  that  Casimir, 
at  his  death,  left  her  all  he  could ;  and 
that,  though  she  was  not  as  rich  as  at  the 
death  of  her  old  treasurer,  she  was  never¬ 
theless  in  the  proud  position  of  the  widow 
of  a  king.  It  is  therefore  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  aspersion  of  the  memory  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  to  call  in  question 


the  complete  reality  and  legitimacy  of  her 
marriage  with  the  unfortunate  ex-king  of 
Poland.  Nor  is  it  indeed  at  all  consistent 
with  probability  that,  having  maintained 
her  char.aoter  s|K>tlesH  from  her  girlhood, 
while  youth,  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
inexperience  hightened  the  dangers  that 
beset  her,  she  should  at  five^and-Hfty  have 
yielded  for  the  first  time  to  temptation, 
for  the  questionable  honor  of  becoming 
the  mistress  of  a  dethroned  monarch. 
There  is,  however,  a  French  play  by  Boy- 
ard,  which  was  produced  some  thirty 
years  ago,  of  which  Marie  Mignot,  as  she 
was  popularly  called,  is  the  subject,  and 
in  which  she  is  represented  in  the  odious 
light  I  am  deprecating.  Nay,  worse,  for 
I  she  is  coupled  with  Marion  de  Lorme  as 
an  intriguing  profligate,  but  unfavoraV)ly 
contrasted  with  her  as  a  hypocritical  prude, 
whose  vice  was  without  the  palliative  of 
warm  temperraent  and  a  free  .and  gener¬ 
ous  disposition.  The  only  excuse,  if  any 
can  be  admitted,  for  thus  maligning  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  few  French  women 
of  her  time  who  rose  in  the  world  without 
sacrificing  their  virtue,  is  th.at  the  drama¬ 
tic  author  knew  nothing  of  ^he  real  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Dauphine  peasant-girl ;  for 
she  is  rej)re8enled  in  the  ])lay  as  the 
daughter  of  Mignot,  a  celebrated  cook 
and  pastry-maker  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  sati¬ 
rized  by  Boileau,  and  who,  according  to 
dates,  might  have  been  the  son,  but  could 
never  have  been  the  father  of  Claudine. 
We  may,  however,  well  believe  that,  even 
had  M.  Boyard  known  the  true  story  of 
her  life  and  her  blameless  character,  he 
would  still  have  preferred  perverting  it, 
from  the  natural  aversion  and  antipathy 
of  French  playwrights  and  novelists  to  a 
virtuous  heroine. 

I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  task, 
for  Claudine  did  not  continue  in  the  world 
many  years  alter  the  death  of  her  royal 
husband,  but  retired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  was  then  situated  in 
the  Hue  de  Beuley,  whence  it  was  remov¬ 
ed  subsequently  to  the  Kue  de  Grenella. 
Thither  Casimir’s  widow  followed  the 
community,  among  whom  she  remained 
until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1711,  in  about  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age.  It  has  been 
said  that  she  lived  gratuitously  with  the 
Carmelites  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  She 
was  received  in  the  convent  on  the  footing 
of  a  boarder,  as  in  this  and  other  convents 
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it  w»8  then  the  custom  to  receive  ladies  of 
high  rank. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  me  unweari¬ 
ed  to  this  the  last  page  of  my  narrative, 
I  trust  that  he  will  not  grudge  his  meed 
of  applause,  as,  in  the  pious  retirement  ot 
a  Carmelite  convent,  the  curtain  at  last 
descends  on  the  lifeless  and  time-wasted 
form  of  the  once  lovely  Llauda,  who  set 
out  on  her  long  and  bravely-accomplished 


I  life-pilgrimap^e  in  the  wooden  clogs  of  a 
;  Dauphine  peasant,  to  end  it,  without  once 
J  swerving  from  the  ]>ath  of  womanly  pu- 
I  rity,  the  widow  of  a  king.  Truly  regard¬ 
ed,  it  is  a  more  edifying  history  than  that 
of  King  Cophetna,  who  married  the  l)eg- 
gar-maid  ;  for  therein  the  beggar  maitl  is 
not  purely  indebted  to  the  condescension 
of  the  king,  but  raises  herself  by  her  own 
merits  to  within  the  level  glance  of  royalty. 


From  Chambers’s  Journal. 


AN  ICE  A 


It  is  now  several  years  since,  that  I 
w’as  returning  from  the  survev  of  the 
north-western  district  of  the  Lake  Super¬ 
ior,  my  por^on  of  the  duty  being  finished. 
Winter,  with  its  wild  winds  and  deep 
snows,  had  already  set  in,  and  instead  of 
the  usual  lake-voyage,  my  journey  to  the 
land  of  civilization  had  to  be  performed  in 
a  sleigh.  Each  day  I  took  my  way  over 
roads  whose  ruts  the  snow  had  filled,  while 
my  horses’  bells  rang  gaily  out  through 
the  snow-clad  forest,  w’hose  pendent  ici¬ 
cles  flashed  in  the  sun-rays  like  a  fruitage 
of  gems ;  and  when  night  came,  I  never 
failed  of  a  welcome  beneath  the  bark-roof 
of  the  nearest  settler,  where  my  news — 
albeit  five  months  old — was  more  prized 
than  my  dollars,  and  my  French-Canadian 
servant,  with  his  broken  English  jests, 
and  his  sweet  old  Provencal  songs,  was 
more  regarded  than  myself. 

We  had  passed  Lake  Superior,  and 
were  threading  the  forest  bordering  Lake 
Huron,  when  one  evening  we  came  to  a 
better  cultivated  farm  than  usual,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  farmhouse, 
where  the  scraping  of  fiddles  and  echoing 
of  feet  announced  one  of  those  blithesome 
frolics  with  which  the  settlers  at  intervals 
lighten  the  monotony  of  blackwoods’  life. 
On  such  ocasions,  every  guest  is  welcome, 
and  we  were  rapturously  received,  though 
the  house  was  crowded  to  snflocation. 
But  it  soon  appeared  this  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  festival,  being  for  the  bridal  of 


D  VENTURE. 


our  host’s  daughter,  whom  all  these 
friends — who  came  from  many  miles 
round — were  to  accompany  to  see  the 
knot  tied  on  the  morrow.  What  a  joy¬ 
ous  scene  it  was  !  How  they  jested  and 
laughed  till  the  music  was  almost  drowned, 
and  despite  the  crush,  danced  merrily 
until  the  spruce  and  juniper  wreaths 
trembled  on  the  walls,  and  the  forest  of 
c.andle8  flickered  above  our  heads;  now 
footing  old-forgotten  dances  with  the  rosy 
bride-maids,  in  their  yet  redder  ribbons, 
now  clustering  in  triumph  round  the  soft- 
eyed  bride,  the  fairest  flower  I  ever  saw 
in  the  wild  region. 

The  sun  rose  on  our  unwearied  revels, 
ushering  in  the  wedding-day.  A  hearty 
breakfast  was  dispatche<l,  and  then  one 
and  all— for  I  deferred  my  journey  in 
honor  of  the  occasion — prepareid  to  escort 
the  bride  on  her  way. 

Through  many  of  the  blackwoods’  set¬ 
tlements  clergymen  have  never  passed, 
j  and  troths  are  lawfully  plighted  before 
the  nearest  magistrate.  But  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  occasion  it  chanced  that  a  clergyman 
was  visiting  his  brother  at  a  farm  some 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  marriage 
was  hurried  that  the  bride  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  “parson’s  wedding.” 
My  two  horse  sleigh  being  the  best-ap¬ 
pointed  vehicle  in  company,  I  placed  it 
at  the  bride’s  disposal ;  and  we  were  soon 
speeding  through  the  forest,  followed  by  a 
bevy  of  sleighs  and  trains,  filled  with  a 
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Inughing  crowd  ;  and  while  the  sleigh-bells 
rang  out  the  merriest  of  bridal  peals,  the 
young  settlers  played  wild  choruses  upon 
their  horns,  until  the  old  M’oods  echoed 
with  their  minstrelsy. 

AbotU  mid  day,  we  reached  our  destin¬ 
ation,  but  we  had  to  await  the  conclusion 
of  another  ceremony.  It  was  a  wedding, 
and  the  strangest  I  ever  saw,  for  the 
bride  was  portly,  the  bridegroom  grizzled 
and  they  made  the  re8j)onsea  M’ith  a  decis¬ 
ion  which  showed  they  had  quite  made 
up  their  minds ;  while  occupying  the 
brideniaids’  station  in  the  rear,  was  an 
open-mouthed  cluster  of  wondering  juven¬ 
iles,  the  oftspring  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  who  had  long  been  legally,  as  they 
were  now  religiously,  married. 

The  young  people’s  turn  was  next ;  and 
despite  and  struggles  of  the  little  ones, 
and  the  boisterouslaughter  of  their  elders, 
they  were  all  duly  christened,  and  then 
led  away  by  their  newly-wedded  parents, 
amid  a  hurricane  of  congratulations  and 
cheers,  which  lasted  until  they  had  driven 
oft' in  the  two  trains  awaiting  them. 

Then  came  the  wedding  of  our  own 
fair  bride,  and  she  seemed  almost  scared 
to  find  how  solemn  were  the  words  which 
bound  her  to  share  the  burdens  as  well  as 
joys  of  her  bridegroom ;  but  she  had  al 
ways  meant  to  do  so ;  and  taking  heart 
of  grace,  she  smiled  happily  as  he  handed 
her  into  my  sleigh  for  the  return-journey. 
Again  we  sw’ept  through  the  bush  with 
laugh  and  jest,  and  in  the  intervals  my 
servant  Antoine  sang  jubilant  bridal 
pn‘aiia,  and  trolled  old  ballads  of  love  and 
marriage  enough  to  h.ave  turned  Hymen- 
ward  a  whole  community.  But  after  a 
time  there  were  none  but  the  newly 
wedded  and  myself  to  listen,  for  my 
high-bred  horses,  fresh  as  when  we  started, 
had  far  outsned  the  heavy  steeds  of  the 
other  travelers,  and  were  running  them 
out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

“  I.a?t  us  go  by  the  lake-shore,”  cried  the 
bridegroom;  “then  you’ll  see  the  ‘tum¬ 
ble,’  and  we  w’ill  be  home  yet  before  they 
are  ” 

The  idea  was  highly  approved  by  the 
new-made  wife,  and  as  I  was  somewhat 
weary  myself  of  the  monotony  of  the 
W’oods,  I  readily  agreed.  Between  us 
and  the  shore  was  a  winding  gully  filled 
with  frozen  snow,  which  soon  brought  us 
to  the  broad  belt  of  ice  hording  the  land, 
lieyond  was  the  lake,  w'hich,  so  far  as  we 
could  see,  stretched  a  vast  expanse  of 


blue,  refreshing  to  the  eye  wearied  by  the 
universal  whiteness,  and  troubled  by  a  re¬ 
cent  gale,  it  heaved  and  rolled  in  heavy 
swells,  whose  very  action  was  cheering 
amid  the  deadily  stillness.  Meanw  hile  we 
bowled  merrily  on  over  the  wavy  ice, 
which  ftashed  and  sparkled  in  a  thousand 
blinding  and  gorgeous  rays  beneath  our 
horses’  feet ;  while  on  our  left  the  land 
rose  into  lofty  promontories,  crowned 
with  battlements  of  snow,  or  swept  back 
into  deep  bays  bordered  with  pine  forests, 
or  with  va^t  expanses  of  dreary  swamp, 
where  the  loon  made  her  nest  among  the 
moss,  and  the  water-snake  lurked  beneath 
the  rushes. 

At  length  a  deep  reverlteration  an- 
nounwd  the  tumble — a  succession  of 
foaming  cascades,  by  which  the  water  of 
a  lofty  river  fouiul  their  way  into  the 
lake,  and  whose  picturesque  beauty  was 
enhanced  by  the  long  lines  of  glittering 
icicles  which  fringtHl  the  overhanging 
rocks,  and  the  glacier-like  cone  of  ice  the 
spray  had  raised  l>efore  it.  This  duly  a<l- 
mired,  we  pressed  on,  for  the  short  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  just  as  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  [»ine-crest  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  headland,  we  came  to  a  wide  estuary, 
whose  further  point  it  formed.  Beyond 
was  the  farm,  and  we  urged  the  horses  to 
swifter  pace,  for  with  the  sun’s  departure 
came  a  great  access  of  cold. 

The  estuary,  some  eight  miles  wide, 
stretched  deep  into  the  land,  and  to  save 
time,  we  drove  straight  across  the  vast 
sheet  of  ice  which  bridged  it.  Night  fell 
as  we  proceeded,  but  though  the  moon 
had  not  yet  risen,  the  misty  reftection  of 
the  snow  lighted  us  on  our  way,  and  ahead 
was  the  promontory,  showing  darkly 
against  the  starlit  sky.  We  had  about 
reached  the  center  of  the  bay,  when  a 
sudden  rejmrt,  like  a  discharge  of  artillery, 
filled  the  air,  and  rolling  back  over  the  ice, 
was  refK*ated  by  the  thousand  echoes  of 
the  wilds.  It  was  the  unmistakeable 
sound  of  cracking  ice ;  and,  w’ithout  a 
word,  I  put  the  horses  to  their  s})eed.  The 
next  moment,  a  yet  louder  and  shari^er 
concussion  broke  on  the  silence,  quickly 
followed  by  a  third,  which  sounded  as  if 
it  rent  the  ice  asunder. 

At  once  the  truth  flashed  upon  us.  As 
often  happens,  the  heavy  swell  of  that 
great  inland  sea  was  breaking  up  the  solid 
ice ;  and  so  far  from  land,  among  the 
shattering  fragments,  we  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  utmost  peril,  in  which  our  only 
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resource  was  flight ;  and  again  I  urged  on 
our  bounding  steeds.  Mi-anwhile,  my 
companions  peered  eagerly  into  tlie  dim¬ 
ness,  seeking  to  discover  where  the  dan¬ 
ger  lay,  but  the  silvery  haze  baffled  them, 
and  we  could  only  speed  on  blindly.  At 
length,  our  horses  stopped,  and  looking 
before  them,  we  perceived  a  dark  belt  of 
heaving  w’ater.  The  crack  was  across 
our  path,  and  the  chasm  was  too  broad 
for  our  horses  to  leap ;  all  left  us,  there¬ 
fore,  w'as  to  turn  landward,  and  hurry  on, 
if  haply  we  might  outstrip  the  danger. 
But  with  each  step  the  gap  beside  us 
M’idened,  until  it  almost  resembled  a  river; 
then  it  turned  again  lakeward,  and  to  our 
consternation,  we  discovered  that  the  ice 
had  parted  on  either  side  of  us,  cutting  us 
ofl'  from  land,  an*l  leaving  us  floating  on  a 
large  island  of  ice,  which  the  swift  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  river  w’as  already  driving 
rapidly  out  upon  the  lake. 

What  a  sudden  dismay  came  over  us 
as  we  gazed  at  the  increasing  chasm  no 
effort  of  ours  could  bridge !  The  bride¬ 
groom  was  eager  to  swim  the  space,  and 
and  bear  tidings  to  the  farm ;  but  it 
would  only  have  been  a  useless  sacrifice 
of  life,  for  long  ere  he  had  gone  half  tlie 
distaiute,  he  would  have  ditnl  in  his  frozen 
clothes.  There  was  but  one  chance  left — 
that  we  might  yet  hit  on  some  projecting 
point  of  the  lake-shore.  But  ns  our  raft 
floated  steadily  further  and  further  out 
from  land,  that  last  hope  vanished ;  and 
before  long,  we  who  ha«l  lately  been  so 
joyous,  stood  sadly  watching  the  white 
outline  of  the  hills  fide  into  the  night,  as 
they  whose  last  sight  of  land  it  was,  and 
with  the  sorrowf^ul  knowledge  that  the 
only  doubt  remaining  on  our  doom  was, 
whether  we  should  perish  miserably  upon 
our  frozen  resting-place,  or  be  swept  off 
into  the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  lake  ! 

It  was  a  terrible  prospect ;  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  that  we  had  in  a  manner 
brought  the  evil  on  our  own  heads,  in¬ 
creased  its  bitterness  ten-fold.  Had  we 
but  a|)prised  any  one  of  our  route  when 
we  diverged  from  the  usual  track,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  sought  for 
in  canoet^  and  most  probably  rescued ; 
w’hile,  as  it  was,  the  blind  path  by  which 
we  turned  oflf  to  the  shore  would  put  them 
all  at  faulL  The  bridegroom’s  self-re- 
iroaclies  were  keenest  of  any,  for  he  felt 
limself  the  destroyer  of  the  bride  so 
lately  committed  to  his  care ;  while  the 
poor  girl  wept  in  utter  abaudoumeut  of 


spirit,  not  only  for  the  blighting  of  her 
bright  hopes,  and  for  the  young  life  she 
must  so  shortly  render  up,  but  for  the 
sudilen  parting  from  the  beloved  ones  she 
should  never  see  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  moon  rose  in  the  deep- 
blue  sky,  making  night  beautiful,  floo<ling 
our  ice-raft  with  its  silvery  light,  quiver¬ 
ing  in  broken  rays  on  tlie  broad  lake, 
which  now  rolled  in  waves  around  us, 
and  shining  like  a  glory  on  the  distant 
hills,  giving  us  one  more  glance  at  earth. 

But  the  cold  was  intense.  The  wind, 
straight  from  the  frozen  north,  swept 
over  the  lake  in  ftful  gusts,  and  seemed 
to  pierce  us  like  icy  arrows ;  and  though, 
wrappt'd  in  the  he.avy  sleigh-furs,  and 
crouched  within  its  narrow  limits,  we 
could  scarce  endure  the  rigor  of  the  night ; 
and,  worse  t)>an  all,  our  fair  companion 
had  to  share  these  hardships  with  no  jiro- 
tection  save  the  most  sheltered  corner  of 
of  the  sleigh,  and  the  warmest  wrapjier  ; 
yet  she  never  murmured,  but  with  the 
gentle  heroism  of  her  sex,  laid  her  head 
silently  and  now  tearlessly  on  her  hus¬ 
band's  shoulder  ;  and  I  thought  she  pray¬ 
ed.  Day  at  length  broke  on  this  long 
night  of  misery  and  desolation.  The  im¬ 
perceptible  current  of  the  lake  had  swept 
us  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  the  huge 
mass  of  ice  la^  steady  as  an  island  among 
the  surrounding  waves.  We  told  our¬ 
selves  we  ha<l  no  hope  of  rescue,  yet  long 
and  an.\iously  we  watched  the  circling 
horizon  for  some  sign  of  coming  aid,  and 
it  was  with  a  deeper  despondency  we  dis¬ 
covered,  that  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  nothing  but  lake  and  sky,  save 
on  the  spot  some  five  miles  distant,  where 
floated  a  fragment  of  our  raft,  which, 
cracked  fri>in  the  commencement,  had 
parted  during  the  night,  bearing  away 
with  it  both  our  horses.  And  as  the  day 
wore  on,  another  hardship  was  added, 
which  redoubled  all  the  rest — that  of  hun¬ 
ger.  Since  the  preceding  morning,  we 
had  e.aten  nothing,  and  our  long  exposure 
to  the  cold  began  to  make  the  want 
severely  felt ;  while,  though  many  birds 
flew  over  the  lake,  not  one  came  within 
reach  of  our  rifles  to  soilen  this  new 
calamity. 

Two  days  passed,  and  no  w’ords  can 
tell  the  intensity  of  our  sufferings  as  we 
floated  on  that  frozen  prison,  w  hich  the 
winds  and  waves  appeared  powerless  to 
destroy  ;  each  hour  served  but  to  augment 
our  misery ;  and  when  the  third  day 
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broke  upon  ur,  cold  and  exhaustion  were 
fast  doing  their  work,  and  we  lay 
heljdessly  in  the  corners  of  the  sleigh, 
as  it  seemed  about  to  die.  Hut  the 
young  bride  still  bore  up  ;  whether  it  was 
the  unbroken  vigor  of  her  youth  sust.ained 
her,  or  that  marvelous  endurance  of  her 
sex,  which  h.as  so  often  carrie<l  them 
through  wreck  and  tempest,  I  know  no», 
b>it  she  was  still  comparatively  unsub¬ 
dued,  and  while  she  drew  our  coverings 
more  closely  round  us,  she  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  us  81  ill  to  hope  and  trust.  I  began 
to  think  with  horror  that  a  time  would 
shortly  come  when  the  unhappy  girl  would 
be  left  alone  upon  the  ice. 

Thus  another  night  closed  on  our  sore 
extremity,  and  we  did  not  think  to  live 
it  out.  As  the  hours  passed,  a  furious 
storm  arose  upon  the  lake,  lashing  its 
waters  into  foaming  billows,  which  dashed 
ag.-iinst  our  raft,  as  if  they  thought  to 
slnitter  it  to  pieces ;  clouds,  as  black  as 
ink,  rolled  over  the  sky,  and  appeared  to 
till  the  air  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  faintne'‘S 
of  our  hunger  w.as  succeeded  by  raging 
pains,  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  yet 
M’hich  seemed  hourly  to  incre.ase.  Never 
have  I  suffered  as  I  did  th.at  night.  It  was 
well-nigh  maddening,  and  many  times,  as 
we  sat  cowering  within  the  sleigh  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  rushing  of  the  waves,  did  we 
almost  pray  that  they  would  overwhelm 
our  raft  .at  once,  .an<i  end  our  misery.  At 
length  this  desire  seemed  granted.  There 


was  a  sudden  crash,  and  a  violent  concns- 
sion,  as  though  we  had  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and  the  billows  beat  and  roared  more 
wildly  than  ever.  But  in  the  darkness 
we  could  distinguish  nothing,  and,  press¬ 
ing  down  our  hunger,  we  sat  with  clasped 
hands  ami  bowed  heads  awaiting  our 
doom.  While  we  still  waited,  the  dawn 
crt*pt  over  the  sky,  and  our  indomitable 
bride,  springing  up,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
then  threw  herself  weeping  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms.  Before  us,  rising  in  hills 
and  valleys,  lay  the  snow-clad  la»id,  and 
against  its  icy  border  our  raft  was  tightly 
jammed.  Though  we  guessed  it  not,  the 
gale  had  blown  from  the  south,  and  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  it  had  driven  us 
back  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
thus  saved  our  lives. 

Not  far  off,  the  ascending  smoke  an¬ 
nounced  a  dwelling,  but  we  h.ad  no 
strength  to  reach  it ;  so  we  fired  our  rifles, 
a  signal  which  quickly  brought  the  inhale 
itants  to  the  shore.  They  proved  to  have 
been  members  of  the  late  wedding  frolic  ; 
and  nothing  could  exceed  their  astonish¬ 
ment  and  joy  at  our  discovery,  which  was 
utterly  despaired  of.  Every  possible  care 
and  kindness  was  lavished  upon  us,  and 
the  bride’s  parents  and  friends  summoned 
to  rejoice  over  their  lost  Iamb  that  w’-as 
found.  “All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  we 
thankfully  agreed ;  but  never  shall  I 
forget  the  intense  misery  and  suffering  of 
th.at  adventure  on  the  ice. 


From  the  Britlih  QnarterlF. 
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Tiik  writer  who  would  adequately  re¬ 
cord  the  life  and  reign  of  Charles  V.  must 
l)e  content  to  spend  twenty  years,  at  least, 
in  the  mere  collection  and  arrangement  of 
the  enormous  material  extant.  So  said 
Von  Hormayr,  the  learned  Curator  of  the 


*Jfenu>it$  of  the  Court  of  Pruuia.  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Vkusr,  by  Franz  C.  F.  Dcxm- 
UR.  Nel<K>n  and  Son*. 

Mfinoirs  of  the  Court,  Arieiocract/,  and  Diploma- 
ey  tif  Au'lria.  By  Dr.  E.  Veiisic.  Tranolsted  from 
tn«  Ghinnan,  by  Franz  Drmxlrr.  2  vola  Longmun. 


OURT  OF  PRUSSIA.* 


Tmperi.al  Archives,  a  man  gifted  with  al¬ 
most  incredible  powers  of  memory.  The 
problems  of  ancient  history  are  simple, 
and  its  materials  are  few,  compared  with 
those  which  time  has  multiplied  to  exhaust 
the  patience  and  perplex  the  judgment  of 
the  modem  historian.  Every  war  and 
every  revolution,  every  campaign  and  al¬ 
most  every  b.attle,  every  treaty  and  al¬ 
most  every  article  in  every  treaty,  materi¬ 
ally  affecting  the  story  of  more  recent 
times,  possesses  a  voluminous  literature  of 
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its  own.  Conscientiously  to  narrate  a 
single  inculent  is  to  have  sitled  heaps  of 
preliminary  data.  Impartially  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  single  judgment  is  to  have  pass¬ 
ed  sentence  previously  in  a  score  of  petty 
courts. 

What  then  shall  be  done  with  that 
strange  product  of  the  imperial,  the  gothic 
and  the  papal  past — yclept  Modern  Eu¬ 
rope?  Where  is  the  sage  who  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  the  movements  and  the  growth 
of  a  creature  whose  limbs  are  nations — a 
being  made  up  of  ever  new  myriads  of  man¬ 
kind,  multiform  as  the  living  symbols  of 
prophetic  vision,  in  every  period  a  Proteus 
for  change  of  shape,  under  every  shape  a 
chameleon  for  change  of  color  ?  Every 
day  makes  it  more  evident  that  the  history 
of  modern  times  can  only  be  attempted  in 
detail.  The  needful  division  of  labor  may 
be  effected  in  two  ways.  The  historian 
must  narrow  his  limits  either  as  to  time 
or  as  to  subject.  If  a  special  subj  ect  be 
selected  the  time  embraced  may  be  ex¬ 
tensive.  Thus  the  historian  may  trace  the 
fortunes  of  a  class,  a  constitution,  a  |>olicy, 
a  phase  of  opinion,  an  idea.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  complete  history  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  period  included  should  be  short, 
since  life  is  so,  both  for  writers  and  read¬ 
ers.  History  of  the  former  kind  is  liable 
to  error  from  arbitrary  abstraction.  To 
tell  of  causes  and  not  of  their  effects,  to 
describe  effects  and  say  nothing  about 
causes  is  only  to  mislead  or  tantalize  the 
reader.  It  is  not  enough  to  relate  the 
enactment  of  a  succession  of  laws ;  we 
require  also  some  account  of  the  measure, 
the  method,  the  effects  of  their  enforce¬ 
ment.  It  is  well  that  the  histori,an  of  a 
court  should  show  us  bow  some  long- 
drawn  state  procession  glittered  through 
the  streets  of  a  capital.  It  is  better  that 
he  should  also  bring  home  to  our  sympa¬ 
thies  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  multitudes 
who  waved  their  kerchiefs  from  the  bal¬ 
conies,  who  surged  and  shouted  in  the 
squares,  who  swarmed  on  ever}’  steeple, 
roof,  and  tree.  For  what  is  the  spectacle 
without  the  spectators  ? 

Dr.  Vebse  has  selected  for  his  pronnce 
the  courts  of  Germany.  But  he  has  not 
told  the  story  of  a  court  in  the  spirit  of  a 
oourtier.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
arch  of  heaven  was  so  gloriously  hung 
with  lights,  or  the  floor  of  earth  so  vari¬ 
ously  bespread  with  beauty,  merely  that 
the  world  might  be  a  dancing-hall  or  a 
summer-house  for  people  of  quality.  The 
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!  pomp  of  the  governors  can  not  blind  his 
eyes  to  the  penury  of  the  governed.  He 
has,  accordingly,  escaped  the  dangers  to 
which  the  writer  of  a  special  history  of 
this  description  was  more  peculiarly  ex¬ 
posed.  He  has  well  accomplished  a  wor¬ 
thy  undertaking,  and  has  added  to  our 
historic  stores  a  contribution  of  no  mean 
value.  His  Bubjei;t  is  well  arranged  in 
frequent  and  judicious  divisions.  For 
while  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  general 
history  according  to  dynasties  and  reigns 
has  been  fertile  in  misconception,  sucli  a 
method  was  obviously  the  only  one  suita¬ 
ble  for  his  purpose.  To  German  diligence 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  he  has 
not  added  German  dullness  or  German 
obscurity  in  their  treatment.  With  good 
qualities  so  substantial  it  would  be  indeed 
thankless  to  complain  that  Dr.  Vehse  is 
not  also  a  literary  artist.  The  want  bf 
such  skill  and  flnish  is  the  less  felt  as  his 
subject  abounds  naturally  in  anecdote, 
personal  description,  and  detail.  The 
narrative  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Coxe  is  less  distinct  and  animated  by  far 
than  the  account  contained  in  the  page's  of 
Dr.  Vehse.  His  translator  bears  a  Ger¬ 
man  name,  and  should  receive  the  more 
praise  on  that  a(.o:)unt  for  his  clear  and 
idiomatic  English. 

The  history  of  Germany  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  its  geographiciU  position. 
For  several  hundred  years  has  Europe 
fought  out  her  memorable  quarrels  in  that 
central  arena  occupied  by  the  States  of  the 
Empire.  From  Prague  to  Coblenlz,  from 
Stralsund  to  Trieste,  its  cities  have  been 
taken  .and  retaken,  times  without  number, 
by  the  contending  forces  of  the  north  and 
south,  of  the  east  and  west.  The  cavalry 
of  every  nation  h.as  blackened  its  plains 
with  fire.  The  fiercest  frontier  warfare 
has  retldened  its  great  rivers  with  blood. 
The  power  of  Germany  has  never  been 
proportionate  to  its  size,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  or  of  conquest.  Its 
seaboard  is  too  straitened  for  maritime 
supremacy;  its  capabilities  of  union  too 
uncertain  for  sustained  territorial  aggres¬ 
sion.  It  has  seldom  been  difficult  for  di¬ 
plomacy  to  arm  one  part  of  Germany 
against  another.  With  the  consistency  of 
selfishness  the  House  of  Hapsburgb  has 
always  been  alike  ready  to  demand  the 
services,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interests,  of 
the  German  States.  It  was  only  natural 
that-  a  power  so  insatiably  rapacious  in 
the  day  of  its  strength  should  be  repeat- 
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edly  abandoned  in  the  day  of  its  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  Germans  are  eminently  receptive, 
at  once  from  situation  and  character. 
Hence  the  peculiar  interest  of  their  history 
to  the  foreigner.  Every  one  of  the  great 
surrounding  nations  may  find  in  Germany 
some  reflection  of  its  policy,  its  literature, 
or  its  fashions.  The  German  nobility  at 
the  court  of  Charles  the  V.  were  outshone 
on  every  hand  by  the  Flemish  and  Bur¬ 
gundian  magnificence,  the  Italian  grace, 
the  Castilian  stateliness.  Many  a  prince 
of  the  Empire  w’ould  well  nigh  beggar 
those  dependent  on  him  at  home,  to  fur¬ 
nish  forth  a  tasteless  imitation  of  the 
splendor  which  had  dazzled  him  from 
abroad.  The  history  of  France  is  the 
history  of  illustrious  Frenchmen.  The 
story  of  every  naval  power  is  the  story  of 
native  greatness.  If  the  Italian  republics 
intrusted  their  armies  to  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  their  fleets  were  led  to  victory  by 
the  Dorias  and  the  Dandolas.  But  in  the 
annals  of  Austria,  every  other  nation 
traces  the  achievements  of  some  famous 
countrymen.  Her  counsels  have  been 
guided  and  her  forces  marshaled  by  Span¬ 
iards  and  Italians,  Croats  and  Piedmon¬ 
tese,  by  Walloons,  by  Hungarians,  by 
Poles,  by  Frenchmen,  or  by  Scots.  But 
rarely  does  her  chronicle  record  the  con¬ 
quests  of  an  Austrian  captain,  or  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  an  Austrian  diplomatist.  Her 
great  deliverers,  Sobiesky  and  Eugene, 
are  the  honorable  pride  of  Poland  and 
Savoy.  Wallenstein  was  the  child  of 
Bohemian  Protestants,  and  the  ferocious 
Tilly  came  from  Flanders.  Metternich 
was  nurtured  on  the  Rhine.  Kauuitz,  in¬ 
deed,  was  born  at  Vienna,  but  he  was  by 
origin  a  Sclave,  bv  temperament  and  tastes 
a  Frenchman.  Every  state  throughout 
the  circumference  of  Europe  has  done  its 
work  by  turns  in  the  very  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  All  have  contributed  to  mark  its 
history  with  the  most  romantic  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  alternately  to  aggrandize  or  to 
despoil  that  central  mass,  so  un wieldly  or 
so  inert. 

To  say  that  the  •want  of  a  living  vigor¬ 
ous  union  has  been  the  bane  of  Germany, 
is  simply  to  state  a  truism.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  power  was  steadily  exerted  for 
this  object  in  the  Empire,  as  it  was  else¬ 
where  in  Europe.  lu  fact  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsbur^  which 
destroyed  all  hope  of  unity  while  such 


union  was  still  possible.  To  that  house 
two  great  opportunities  were  offered  for 
effecting  the  con‘'Olidation  of  the  German 
States.  By  its  shortsighted  ambition  both 
were  irrecoverably  lost.  We  can  see  a 
necessity  in  France  for  the  suppression  of 
aristocratic  feuds  by  some  superior  central 
power.  We  have  sympathy  for  the  kings 
of  Scotland  in  their  long  struggle  to  estab¬ 
lish  among  turbulent  barons  and  savage 
clansmen  the  order  of  a  monarchy.  We 
can  have  none  with  the  family  of  Haps- 
burg  in  their  attempts  to  set  up,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Empire,  an  absolutism  cha¬ 
racterized  by  many  of  the  vices  inherent 
in  the  feudal  system,  without  any  of  its 
virtues. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the 
sagacious  Archbishop  of  Mayence  had 
planned  a  parliamentary  constitution, 
which  might  have  given  coherence  to  the 
great  Germanic  body.  The  changes  pro¬ 
posed  would  have  bridged  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  privileged  and  the  lower  orders; 
would,  perhaps,  have  restored  the  old  im¬ 
perial  glories ;  would  certainly  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  crown  of  the  Cassars  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  sevenfold  value.  The  German 
Church  might  have  survived — potent  from 
a  renovated  life — to  be  a  weightier  coun¬ 
terpoise  than  ever  to  papal  ambition. 
Germany,  already  looked  on  as  effete — a 
cipher  in  the  politics  of  Europe — might 
have  led  once  more  the  van  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  But  the  vain  and  volatile  ^laximil- 
ian,  fantastical  as  a  Quixote,  without  his 
earnestness,  had  but  a  single  serious 
object  in  his  life.  That  object  was  to 
aggrandize,  by  his  alliances,  the  reigning 
House  of  Austria.  Had  the  proposed 
constitution  been  established  in  Germany, 
he  w'ould  have  found  it  more  difficult  to 
enrich  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the 
body.  His  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
the  primate  was  tlierefore  decided  and 
effectual. 

To  Charles  V.  another  opportunity  w’as 
presented,  and  blindly  thrown  away.  It 
18  impossible  to  contemplate  the  position 
of  that  prince,  at  the  zeuith  of  his  power, 
without  perceiving  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  he  might  have  effected  in  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  When,  in  1530,  he 
held  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  was  but 
thirty  years  of  age.  Confident  in  the  vast 
resources  at  his  command,  he  had  violated, 
with  the  impunity  of  an  unquestioned 
despot,  every  article  of  his  election  oath. 
His  great  captains  hud  broken  forever  the 
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power  of  the  Swiss,  under  the  walls  of 
Milan.  The  flower  of  French  chivalry 
had  fallen  at  Pavia,  and  his  most  formida¬ 
ble  rival  had  been  for  upwards  of  a 
twelvemonth,  a  captive  at  his  mercy.  The 
pontiff  had  ventured  to  oppose  him  ;  and 
ere  Ion"  the  lansquenets  of  Bourbon  had 
stormed  and  sacked  the  Eternal  City. 
With  ill-concealed  triumph,  Charles  had 
ordered  public  prayers  in  Madrid  for  the 
liberation  of  that  insulted  Holiness,  whom 
he  actually  held  a  trembling  prisoner 
within  the  walla  of  St.  Angelo.  With 
the  fleet  of  Doria,  he  had  vanquished  his 
enemies  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  At 
Btdogna,  Ke  had  just  been  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  and  Homan 
Emperor,  by  the  hands  of  the  now  sub¬ 
missive  Clement.  As  he  crossed  the  Alps 
to  enter  Germany,  he  would  be  told  how 
the  dreaded  Turk,  strong  in  possession  of 
lielgrade,  flushed  w'ith  the  conquest  of 
Rh^es,  had  bet*n  repulsetl  by  the  stout¬ 
hearted  gunners  of  V  ienna. 

While  his  arms  were  thus  successful 
against  foreign  powers,  two  formidable 
insurrections  had  been  suppressed  at 
home.  I.rf*d  by  the  gallant  Sickingen,  the 
lesser  nobility  had  risen  against  the 
princes  of  the  Empire.  But  an  isolated 
order — disdainful,  in  its  knightly  pride,  of 
alliance  with  the  people — sought  in  vain 
to  cope  with  such  antagonists.  Then 
followed  the  peasants’  W’ar.  The  standing 
armies  of  Maximilian  had  familiarized 
numbers  of  the  country  folk  with  military 
discipline.  While  their  burdens  w’ere 
multiplied,  their  power  of  resistance  also 
had  lieen  growing.  The  reformed  doc¬ 
trines  had  awakened  iKilder  hopes,  while 
new  exactions  had  kindled  a  fiercer  indig¬ 
nation.  Their  demands  were  moderate. 
Even  the  worst  excesses  of  their  ignor¬ 
ance  were  not  without  some  traits  of  gen¬ 
erous  forliearance.  But  no  faith  w’as 
kept,  no  pity  showm,  by  knight,  by  noble, 
or  by  prelate,  to  the  boor.  Thousands 
of  the  peasantry  were  hewm  down  in  fight, 
butchered  after  surrender,  slowly  slaught¬ 
ered,  with  every  ingenuity  of  torment. 
Thus  were  two  successive  outbreaks 
quelled,  which,  occurring  together,  might 
have  wrested  from  the  few  some  freedom 
for  the  many.  But  the  class  distinctions 
of  feudalism  were  still  too  strong.  The 
imperial  noblesne  and  the  peasantry  failed, 
each  of  them,  for  lack  of  that  which  the 
other  might  have  readily  supplied.  The 
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f*»rmer  perished  for  want  of  meii,  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  want  of  Iea<ler8. 

At  Augsburg,  then,  the  great  question 
of  the  day  is  to  lie  decided.  How  will 
the  new  religion  be  dealt  with  by  Charles 
— this  emperor  so  firmly  assured  in  his 
dominion,  so  fearless  now,  alike  of  “  f«>r- 
eign  levy,”  or  “domestic  treason ?”  He 
must  know  that,  while  he  has  betm  these 
nine  years  in  Spain,  the  young  faith  has 
spread  throiigh  every  corner  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  territory.  He  must  know  that 
Luther’s  doctrine  gives  no  countenance  to 
|>opular  disaffection.  For  did  not  the  re¬ 
former  himself  at  last  denounce  the  peas¬ 
ants?  And  will  not  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  be  presented  by  the  hands  of 
princes  ?  On  the  infancy  of  these  new 
ideas  Charles  had  looked  but  coldly. 
But  they  are  in  their  infancy  no  longer. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  become  him¬ 
self,  in  part,  their  representative ;  to  guide 
or  qualify  their  force ;  to  mediate  between 
them  and  that  Italian  thraldom  to  which 
his  imperial  ancestry  had  so  often  set  a 
limit. 

On  such  a  career  Charles  would  have 
entered  with  every  promise  of  success. 
A  compromise  might  have  been  arranged. 
After  some  ]K*rsecution  of  the  extreme 
parties  on  either  side,  that  compromise 
would  have  been  established  throughout 
Germany.  A  war  of  religion  would  not 
then  have  laid  waste,  for  thirty  years,  the 
central  lands  of  Europe.  A  counter-re¬ 
formation,  so  unscrupulous,  and  so  success¬ 
ful,  could  never  have  achieved  its  tri¬ 
umph.  The  reactionary  crusade  against 
freedom  of  thought  could  not  invariably 
have  sealed  its  success  by  extermination. 

But  the  melancholy  priest-ridden 
Charles  was  at  heart  a  Spaniard.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  give  the  world  another 
Caesar  of  the  grand  old  German  stock. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  rule  in  Germany  as 
he  ruled  in  Spain.  To  tolerate  heresy 
was  to  declare  himself  no  longer  the  tem¬ 
poral  head  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 
So  he  condemns  the  Lutheran’s  anew,  and 
enforces  once ‘more  his  Edict  of  Worms. 

Yet,  amidst  many  possible  evils,  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  Germany  suf¬ 
fered,  after  all,  the  least.  It  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  better  that  the  old  faith  and  the  new 
should  be  left  to  do  their  worst  and  their 
best  apart.  In  the  absence  of  any  vital 

[)rincipal  of  union,  Germany  owed  new 
ife  to  her  great  religious  division. 
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This,  then,  is  the  ptirpose  to  which 
Charles,  at  the  hight  of  his  power,  dedi¬ 
cates  all  his  energies ;  he  will  abolish 
heresy,  and  rule  the  empire  of  the  faithful. 
He  will  crush  the  desultory  efforts  of  Ger¬ 
man  independence  by  a  foreign  army.  He 
will  lay  that  country,  van<|uishcd,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  upon  the  altar  of  his  super¬ 
stition.  He  will  render  priestcraft  abso¬ 
lute,  and  make  a  Spain  of  Germany.  It 
is  true,  he  must  temporize  for  awhile. 
He  must  arrange  his  dispute  with  France. 
He  must  reduce  the  rebellious  Flemings. 
He  must  consent  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
infitlel,  that  his  hands  may  be  free  against 
the  heretic.  But  his  resolution  knows  no 
wavering. 

I^t  us  pass  by  some  score  of  eventful 
ears,  and  see  to  what  this  policy  has 
rought  him.  On  a  cold  and  rainy  night, 
a  handful  of  attendants,  bearing  torches, 
conduct  a  litter  through  the  precipitous 
gorges  of  the  Tyrol.  They  hurry  up  the 
stet'ps  with  the  speed  of  fear.  Hastily 
they  break  down  ev^y  bridge,  as  they 
cross  the  mountain  torrents.  The  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  litter  is  the  same  Charles  V. 
— the  lord  of  the  New  World  and  the 
Old.  His  hair  is  already  gray  ;  his  coun¬ 
tenance  dark  and  sickly  ;  his  features  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  torment  of  the  gout.  He  is 
flying  from  a  Protestant  army.  In  a  few 
hours  the  pursuing  troopers  of  Prince 
Maurice  will  enter  Innspruck;  thev  will 
ransack  his  furniture;  they  will  fill  their 
pockets  with  his  pistoles;  they  will  flaunt 
in  the  silken  bravery  of  his  Spanish  suite. 
Consumed  by  rage  and  shame,  he  feels 
the  gloom  of  his  saturnine  temperament 
darkening  into  despair.  Weary  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  weary  of  life,  he  knows  not  where 
to  look  for  aid  or  sympathy.  He  sus- 
ptHits,  with  reason,  that  the  Pope,  chafing 
at  imperial  arrogance,  has  been  the  secret 
abettor  of  his  foe.  He  knows  that  his 
own  family  have  been  alienated  by  his  self¬ 
ish  schemes.  He  has  been  told  how 
Henry  of  France  is  raising  Alsace  by  pro¬ 
clamations  of  Germany  liberty.  He  has 
played,  and  lost.  His  sun  is  down.  Ger¬ 
many  will  never  be  Spanish  now.  Oh, 
for  the  quiet  shadows  of  a  cloister,  and 
the  sound  of  holy  bells,  and  the  measured 
laj)se  of  the  unmarked  conventual  days ! 

The  designs  of  Charles  had  been  thus  j 
unexpectedly  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
the  caution  of  a  single  mind.  It  was  j 
Prince  Maurice  who  succeeded,  where  the 
Electors  and  the  cities  of  Germany  had  so  I 
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disgracefully  failed.  Luther  had  early 
discerned  the  nature  of  the  young  lion  in 
that  tall,  swarthy,  falcon-eyed  stripling,' 
who  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Elector,  John 
Frederick.  Maurice  had  refused  to  join 
the  Protestant  League.  He  was  certain 
of  advancement  from  the  emperor.  He 
foresaw  only  disaster  from  the  jealousy, 
the  supineness,  and  the  fear  which  para¬ 
lyzed  the  counsels  of  the  reformed. 
Charles,  who  rewarded  his  -adherence 
at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  Protes¬ 
tants,  believed  that  he  had  secured  an 
unthinking  tool.  But  Maurice  was  not 
born  to  be  the  tool  of  any  man  alive. 
Charles  held  in  his  hands  two  captives — 
the  spiritless  and  faithless  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  the  simple-minded,  phlegmatic  Elector 
of  Saxonyi  The  honor  of  Maurice  had 
been  pledged  for  the  liberation  of  Philip. 
By  a  shameless  artifice  Charles  had  re¬ 
tained  his  prisoner,  and  so  inflicted  insult 
on  that  honor.  From  that  hour  young 
Maurice  resolved  that  Philip  should  prove 
the  most  costly  captive  ever  withholden 
by  jHjrfidious  king.  His  plan  was  never 
whispered  in  mortal  ear.  His  own  secre- 
tdry  was  as  completely  deceived  as  the 
Argus-eyed  spies  of  Charles.  Day  after 
day  he  lived  his  jovial  life,  foremost  in  the 
chase,  longest  at  the  w’ine,  hovering  in  the 
train  of  beauty,  playing  high  at  tric-trac 
and  omber,  far  into  the  night.  Yet  all  the 
while  the  mine  is  being  laid ;  and  the 
power  which  Charles  has  given  to  this 
seeming  instrument  w’ill  destroy  in  a  week 
the  despotic  projects  of  a  lifetime.  Under 
the  mask  of  a  frivolous  Paris  was  concealed 
the  wise  Ulysses.  Though  entrapped  and 
beset  by  wiles,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Maurice  used  anjr  weapon  whicn  his  ad¬ 
versaries  could  with  reason  account  unfair. 
He  did  not  violate  an  oath,  though  before 
him  lay  imperial  example.  He  miled  Ita¬ 
lian  craftiness  by  a  dissimulation  yet  more 
profound.  We  read  with  pleasure  how 
William  of  Orange  unlocked  the  secrets 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet  by  a  subtilty  still 
deeper  than  the  subtilty  of  Philip.  With 
scarcely  less  gratification  do  we  follow  the 
swift  and  8te.althy  footsteps  of  the  inscru¬ 
table  Maurice,  as  he  frees  his  country  from 
the  toils.  The  historic  judgment  does 
not  here  apply  the  highest  moral  standard. 
The  secrecy  of  the  strong  man  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  mere  deceitfulness 
of  the  weak.  No  man  in  a  position  like 
that  of  Maurice,  of  William,  or  of  Crom¬ 
well,  will  find  it  possible  to  act  if  he  can 
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not  perfectly  dissemble.  The  center  of  a  j 
thousand  treacherous  eyes — a  look  is  talka- 1 
tive  ;  a  start  is  a  self-betrayal ;  the  move-  ■ 
nient  of  a  muscle  may  let  loose  a  rumor, 
or  publish  a  resolve.  These  men  of  im¬ 
penetrable  purpose  render  services  impos¬ 
sible  to  more  genial  and  impulsive  natures. 
But  for  such  wisdom  of  the  serixmt,  the 
innocence  of  the  dove  could  nowhere  liave 
survived.  What  does  it  protit  a  country 
if  it  has  only  Egmonts  to  fall  blindly  into 
the  power  of  its  Alvas  ?  In  an  age  of  dis¬ 
simulating  policy,  Germany  could  only  be 
resctied  by  the  most  aecomplished  of  dis¬ 
semblers. 

The  sudden  march  of  Maurice  on 
Charles,  surprising  him  without  money, 
without  arms,  without  allies,  issued  in 
the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552.)  This  poli¬ 
tical  compromise,  while  it  arrested  the 
persecuting  policy  of  the  Emperor,  could 
effect  little  for  the  real  redress  of  religious 
grievances.  It  was  an  armistice  rather 
than  a  peace.  It  was  one  of  those  facile 
and  futile  arrangements  which,  so  far 
from  settling  a  dispute,  contain  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  far  more  terrible  conflict. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  doctrines  of  the  lieformatiou 
overspre.ad,  with  little  interruption,  the 
whole  of  Southern  Germany.  The  sump¬ 
tuous  and  laughter-loving  Ferdinand  I. 
was  not  a  persecuting  emperor.  The 
jovial  lilaximilian  II.  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Protestants,  and  tolerant 
on  principle.  The  moody  Rodolph  II. 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  little  solicitous 
to  enforce  his  own  superstition  among  his 
subjects.  This  melancholy  virtuoso  was 
absorbed  in  bis  coins  and  pictures,  his 
menagerie  and  his  conservatories,  his 
astrolabes  and  crucibles.  While  the  em- 
erors  were  formidable  neither  from  am- 
ition  nor  fanaticism,  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  naturally  on  the  increase. 
The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
were  studded  with  the  impregnable  keeps, 
the  palace-like  mansions,  the  battlemented 
hunting  seats  of  these  high-spirited  barons. 
The  courtyard  of  many  among  their  colos¬ 
sal  fortresses  might  have  contained  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
w’alls;  the  prodigious  size  of  their  gal¬ 
leries;  their  cisterns  and  their  kitchens 
are,  even  in  their  ruin,  the  admiration  of 
every  traveler.  These  strongholds  of  the 
ancient  nobleste  frowned  from  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  fastnesses  and  the  moimtain  passes 
of  Styria. 


They  w’ere  the  warden  towers  of  the 
vineyards  and  pasture  lands  of  Hungary. 
They  commanded  town  and  hamlet,  mill 
and  corntield,  from  tlie  chain  of  hights 
above  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  great 
Danubian  valley.  Within  fifty  years  from 
the  peace  of  Passue,  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  feudatories  of  the  Empire  had 
throwji  off  the  yoke  of  the  old  religion. 
As  Protestants  they  became  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Emperor.  Enriched  by 
the  appropriation  of  Church  property, 
they  were  lietter  able  than  ever  to  main¬ 
tain  that  inde;>endence.  They  formed  a 
league  among  themselves  for  the  assertion 
of  aristocracy  against  monarchy.  It  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  the  new  religion  was  about 
to  conserve  the  old  feudalism  against  the 
centralizing  tendency  of  modern  times. 
Throughout  the  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  Ilapsburg  family,  the  im|>erial  author¬ 
ity  was  liahle  to  check  at  every  point  from 
a  Protestant  nobility  supported  by  a  Pro¬ 
testant  people.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
reported  that  but  a  tenth  of  Germany  re¬ 
mained  true  to  the ’ancient  faith.  Every 
young  Austrian  of  rank,  who  would  follow 
the  prevailing  fashion,  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  students  of  WittemlK*rg. 
Even  in  Bavaria  the  nobles  were  rapidly' 
forsaking  Rome.  In  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria  but  five  of  the  noble  houses  re¬ 
mained  Papists;  in  Carinthia,  they  were 
seven ;  in  Styria,  not  more  than  one. 

As  the  seventeenth  century  is  just  about 
to  open,  with  Protestanism  thus  triumph¬ 
ant,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  is  taking  a 
vow  to  restore,  though  at  jieril  of  his  life, 
the  sujiremacy  of  the  Romish  faith.  This 
is  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  who  will  become 
the  Philip  II.  of  Germany.  For  forty 
years — during  nearly  one  half  of  that  time 
as  emperor — this  man  of  one  idea,  this  au¬ 
tomaton  of  the  priesthood,  will  have  life 
and  movement  only  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  “  Better  a  desert 
than  a  country  full  of  heretics,”  was  his 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  a  cardinal 
who  retained  some  grains  of  prudence, 
some  sparks  of  humanity.  Ue  was  heard 
to  say  that  if  he  saw  at  once  an  angel  and 
a  priest,  his  homage  should  be  rendered, 
first  and  lowliest,  to  the  churchman,  not 
the  seraph.  The  extravagance  of  his  ser¬ 
vility  anticipated  all  that  even  Jesuitism 
could  demand.  By  day  the  Jesuit  was 
ever  at  his  elbow;  by  night  the  Jesuit 
bad  access  to  his  bedside.  The  Jesuit 
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W.1S  the  instigator  of  every  waking  aet ;  he  struck  the  blow.  The  most  revered  of 
the  Jesuit  was  the  guardian  angel  of  his  the  Ih»hetnian  magnates  were  martyred  in 
ver^  dreams.  Other  emperors  had  placed  the  circus  of  Prague.  Forty-three  md- 
their  glory  in  successful  resistance  to  the  lions  of  florins  replenished  the  imperial 
ap'il  pretensions,  in  victories  which  hum-  exchequer  from  the  confiscat  d  estates  of 
led  the  Crescent  before  the  Cro-s,  or  in  .  those  who  were  professcilly  pardoned 
campaigns  which  laid  the  kevs  of  wealthy  *  Tne  resources,  the  Hlxo  iies,  the  records, 
cities  at  their  feet.  Hut  t'erdinand  is  '  the  literature  of  Bohemia  were  d*-8troye«i 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  allow  him  for  ever.  Then  Moravia,  Upper  and 
to  perform  some  menial  office  in  the  clois-  Lower  Austria,  atid  Siioti<,  were  devas- 
ter  or  the  church.  This  shaveling  Cajsar  taled  by  every  atrocity  of  persccuiioti. 
is  proud  to  minister  as  an  acolyte  at  mass,  The  arts  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  ferociiy  of 
or  to  toll  the  bell  for  vesjwrs.  Dohna’s  dragoons  were  combined,  to 

Ferdinand  began  his  work,  while  arch-  “  work  out  salvaiion,”  as  it  ^as  called,  by 
duke,  by  burning  Lutheranism  out  of  his  treachery  by  pillage,  by  torture,  by  mas- 
own  provinces,  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Ca-  sacre.  In  Sdexia  (which  had  surrendered, 
rinthia.  The  nobles  fled  to  Bohemia,  trusting  to  the  imperial  promise,)  we  are 
whence,  on  a  future  day,  they  were  to  told  how  two  offic-rs,  seizimj  each  the  leg 
march  an  avenging  army  to  the  gates  of  of  a  child,  dell  it  i  i  twain,  an<l  delivered 
Vienna.  The  peojde  beheld  in  dismay  the  two  halves  to  the  parents,  s.aying, 
bonfires  of  Bibles  in  every  market-place.  “There  you  have  sub  utraque."  The 
They  saw  their  churches  in  fiames,  and  north  and  west  of  Germany  were  filLd 
the  gibbet  erected  among  the  ruins  of  the  with  refugee-.  Ferilinand  was  about  to 
sanctuary.  Then  they  themselve.s,  refus-  realize  his  choice.  The  desert  was  begin- 
ing  to  recant,  were  driyen  from  their  land,  ning  to  take  the  pi  ce  of  heresy,  ami  he 
wounded  by  the  brutal  troopers,’  irapov- '  gave  thanks  accordingly  to  the  Virgin  and 
erished  by  the  pitiless  law.  the  saints. 

It  may  bo  difficult  to  conceive  a  hatred  The  old  aristocracy  of  Austria  was  now 
more  implacable  than  that  which  Fenli-  replaced  by  a  new  one — by  Iiaian,  S(»an- 
nand  alre.ady  bore  to  the  Protestant  name,  ish,  and  Croatian  purvsnun — by  creatures 
But  scarcely  h.ad  he  been  elected  emperor,  I  pampered  with  the  spoils  of  the  wea'thiest 
when  an  event  occurred  which  added  to  neretical  houses,  devoted  to  Rome,  to 
the  fury  of  his  faiiatism  the  r.ankling  llapsburg,  and  the  .Jesuits.  Tlie  profits 
sense  of  personal  insult.  The  nobles  rose  of  the  proscrijitiou  were  enoruiou.s,  for  it 
in  armed  defence,  at  once  of  their  religion  !  « as  to  their  riches  more  than  to  their 
and  their  order.  His  capital  was  belea- '  opinions  that  the  majority  of  the  victims 
guered  by  the  Bohemian  forces.  The  o*ed  their  file.  Like  tlie  Wing  of  the 
balls  crashed  through  his  palace  windows,  vultures,  the  emperor  first  gorged  hiins  If, 
Through  one  age-long  night  he  clung  in  '  W'  ile,  at  respectful  «lislance,  the  meaner 
terror  to  his  crucifix.  In  the  morning  he  birds  of  prey  stood  watching  round,  *ait- 
was  in  the  hands  of  angry  Austrian  noble  !  ing  to  pounce  on  the  remains  his  appetite 
men.  But  at  thkt  moment  the  bugles  of  might  allow  fern.  A  few  of  the  ancient 
Dampierre  are  heard  in  the  palace-yard. '  families  still  survived,  but  their  position 
Five  hundred  Walloons  have  saved  the!  was  isolated  and  precirious.  They  occu- 
impcrial  devotee !  [pied  an  uncertain  eminence — the  monu- 

Ferdinand  was  a  coward.  When  .a  '  ments  of  that  vanishing  system  which  hud 
youth  of  twenty-two,  in  the  midst  of  his  |  once  sustaiuetl  them  in  such  numbers  and 
soldiers,  clad  in  gorgeous  armor,  ho  h.ad  ,  such  strength.  They  re'cml)  ed  those 
galloped  away  with  his  suite  from  the  '  scattered  bo  dders  of  rock  which  are  seen 
dust  of  a  herd  of  bullocks  and  swine.  lie  |  in  the  Alpine  valleys— fragments  once 
had  been  horribly  frig  teiied  by  those  supptirted,  with  a  multiluile  of  their  fel- 
Bohemians,  and  nothing  is  so  unforgiving 
as  fear.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  kind  of  vengeance  such  a  man 
would  ex.act,  when,  by  the  v  ctory  of  the 
White  Mountain,  his  generals  had  placed 
Bohemia  at  his  m-*rcy.  He  retained  his 
victims  w’ithin  his  reach  by  feigned  mod¬ 
eration  and  promises  of  pardon.  Then 


lows,  by  the  great  platform  of  a  glacier; 
but  now  left  behind,  rest  ing  on  tlie  peaks 
and  ridges  of  the  ice,  s  -on  to  slide  down 
into  the  abysses  iip  ui  either  side. 

The  complete  overthrow  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  in  Bohemia  was  but  the  first 
of  many  disasters.  The  conflict  wa-  ii-xt 
mamiaiued  by  two  gallant  soldiers  of  for- 
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tune — the  fair-haired,  humpbacked  Mans-  j>ort  of  the  emperor.  He  had  crushed 
feld,  and  the  opeii-h>ndtfd,  chivalrous  the  Protestant  power  to  make  the  em- 
Bi'unswick.  Both  were  compriled  to  peror  mighty,  not  to  aggrandize  the  pope, 
give  way  before  the  overwhelming  forces  He  had  not  drawn  his  sword  to  become 
of  the  Empire.  Th-n  the  King  of  Den-  the  executioner  of  the  priesthood.  He 
mark  assumed  the  lead.  But  the  royal  was  the  head  of  German  against  the  Ita- 
veteran  was  driven  back  through  his  own  j  lian  interest.  lie  sought  to  humble  elect- 
territories,  hunted  to  his  ships,  forced  to  j  ors,  dukes,  and  princes,  that  Ferdinand 
sue  for  peace.  The  counter-reformation  |  might  rule  them  as  the  kings  of  France 
w'as  everywhere  triumphant.  The  armies  j  and  Sfiain  c  nirolled  their  own  noblexse. 
of  the  great  Roman  C  itholic  League  w’ere  I  He  would  have  remodelled  the  E-npire, 
victorious  from  the  Pomeranian  marches  substi'uiing  for  the  smaller  Prote>tani 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  princes  a  military  ari-tocracy,  like  that 

But  this  imposing  success  was  fraught  which  afterwards  sprang  up  beneath  the 
with  danger  to  Ferdinand.  The  head  of  •  agles  ot  Napoleon.  At  a  word  from  his 
Papal  Christendom,  and  the  Cardinal  A  ho  niaster,  he  would  have  marched  to  the 
governed  France,  could  neit  er  of  them  gates  of  Rome,  lie  was  prepared  to  car- 
behold  without  alarm  the  dangerous  pre-  ry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France, 
ponderance  which  the  House  of  Austria  There  he  would  have  raised  the  nobles 
iiad  acq  tired  by  its  zeal.  Germany  lay  I  against  Ricltelieu  and  the  Crown,  as 
mute  at  the  feet  of  the  dictator  Wwllen-  j  Richelieu  h.ad  supported  the  German 
stein — the  worshiped  leader  of  the  finest  princes  against  himself  and  Ferdinand, 
army  i  i  Europe.  This  Duk-  of  Friedland,  But  Jesuit  intrigue  and  French  diplomacy 
with  his  hundred  and  filty  thousand  men,  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  dismiss  the 
was  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  imperial  man  whose  genius  might  have  given  him 
iiitere  t.  No  sooner  had  Charles  V.  over-  almost  universal  monarchy, 
thrown  the  Protestant  Leigue,  th.an  the  The  retirement  of  Wallenstein  on*  shone 
jealous  pontiff  ha<l  begun  to  intrigue  the  splendors  of  imperial  state.  His  ofii- 
against  the  too  successful  persecutor,  cers  became  his  courtiers.  His  sum{>tu- 
But  the  power  of  Ferdinand  was  now  ous  table,  with  its  hundred  dishes,  was 
more  formidable  than  had  been  that  of  surrounded  by  his  great  captains,  pension- 
Charles,  The  consequence  is  obvious,  ed,  to  the  very  least  of  them,  with  a 
The  leaders  of  the  grand  crusade  against  princely  revenue.  Sixty  noble  pages, 
Prote  tantism  w’^ere  at  once  divided  into  gorgeous  in  azure  velvet  and  in  gold  bro- 
two  parties.  The  old  feud  of  Guelph  and  c.ade,  waited  on  the  stern  and  mysterious 
Ghibelline  w'as  revived  in  the  seventeenth  chieftain  who  read  his  greatness  in  the 
century,  under  other  names  and  with  stars.  Four-and-twenty  chamberlains, 
other  tactics — was  revived  in  the  presence  with  their  golden  keys,  did  the  honors  of 
of  an  adversary  contending  for  very  lif-,  his  palace.  In  his  stables  a  thousand 
humbled  indeed,  but  exasperated  and  in-  steeds  w’ere  feeding  at  marble  m.angers. 
domiiable.  Thst  strife  among  the  victors  A  hundred  carnages  accompanied  him 
brought  breathing  time,  brought  succor  when  he  traveled  forth,  tffty  drawn  by  six 
to  the  vanquished.  Once  more  the  fallen  horses,  fifty  drawn  by  lour, 
cause  of  the  Protestant  found  an  avenger.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  re- 
aud  the  invading  armies  of  Gustavus  stored  the  dreaded  Friedl&nder  to  the 
overran  the  region  which  had  been  the  supreme  command.  He  was  the  only 
source  and  scene  of  such  innumerable  leader  who  could  save  the  terrified  priests 
wrongs.  of  Vienna  from  the  redoubted  “Snow’- 

On  the  one  side  Richelieu,  on  the  other  King.”  He  felt  his  power,  and  demand- 
Wallenstein,  led  the  two  great  sections  of  ed  unlimited  control.  He  rescued  Aus- 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  The  in  ri-  tria,  and  became  in  fact  the  master  of  the 
gues  of  the  former  were  seconded  by  the  state.  Such  services  could  never  be  for- 
pope,  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head  given.  It  was  pretended  that  he  had 
of  the  Popish  League,  by  the  new  nobles  conspired  against  that  authority  which  he 
of  the  Empire,  by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  had  always  labored  to  make  absolute. 
Iialo-Spanish  taction  at  the  Court.  Wal-  Ferdinand  was  thankful  to  be  relieved  by 
lenstein,  on  the  other  hand,  was  stiong  in  the  hand  of  the  assassin  from  the  burthen 
the  greatness  of  his  name,  the  devotion  of  a  benefit  too  great  to  be  endured.  And 
of  his  army,  and,  for  a  time,  in  the  sup-  beside  this  the  coufiscatiou  of  a  fortune  so 
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colossal  would  fill  his  coffers  in  a  moment. 
An  old  legend  relates  how  on  the  incau¬ 
tious  opening  of  a  letter  sent  by  a  water- 
demon  there  trickled  first  of  all  a  few 
drops  of  water  from  the  corner  of  the 
scroll.  The  drops  ran  into  a  stream  ;  the 
stream  swelled  to  an  inexhaustible  flood, 
till  at  last  the  strength  of  a  great  inunda¬ 
tion  undermined  a  mountain,  pushed  aside 
and  overthrew  its  toppling  bulk,  so  that 
the  summit  which  the  stars  had  visited 
became  the  bed  of  raging  torrents.  Some¬ 
what  thus  did  the  fateful  missives  of  di¬ 
plomacy,  fraught  with  subtle  influences  of 
ever  growing  force,  overturn  Wallenstein, 
the  mighty  one — the  holder  of  sunless 
gold,  the  feaster  of  marauding  men  of 
prey — and  the  mountain  that  stood  so 
strong,  that  was  the  haunt  of  the  eagle, 
the  lair  of  the  lion,  fell  prostrate  with  all 
its  hoard  of  golden  ore,  and  all  its  shad¬ 
owy  forest  secresies,  and  the  place  thereof 
knew  it  no  more. 

Ferdinand  II.  did  not  live  to  see  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  a  third  Ferdinand,  beheld  the  final 
desolation  of  every  district  which  former 
campaigns  had  spared.  Cossacks  and  Poles, 
Walloons,  and  Croats,  and — ruthless  as  the 
worst — the  imperial  troops  themselves, 
completed  the  ravage  of  his  fairest  posses 
sions.  His  arms  were  every  where  unfor¬ 
tunate.  His  family  fled  with  their  treasure 
to  the  heart  of  Styria,  and  w’ere  robbed 
u|K>n  the  road  by  the  bandit  soldiery  of  the 
Empire.  For  eight  months  a  pupil  of  Gus¬ 
tav  us  lay  encamped  in  the  very  center  of 
his  realm  ;  and  there  was  now  no  Wallen¬ 
stein  whose  genius  might  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Swede.  We  read  in  the 
saintly  fable  of  the  Middle  Age  of  that 
fell  dragon  which  sw'allowed  St.  Margaret 
and  her  cross,  and  then,  smitten  by  the 

1)ower  of  the  holy  thing  he  had  devoured, 
ay  groveling  in  the  throes  of  death,  and 
yielded  up,  from  his  bursting  entrails,  the 
fatal  prey.  It  seemed  as  though  the  per¬ 
secuting  Empire,  having  in  like  manner 
devoured  Protestantism,  was  now  about 
to  be  rent  asunder  and  to  perish  in  these 
convulsions — the  victim,  also,  of  its  own 
ravening  fury. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  frustrated  for 
ever  the  Hapsburg  design  of  rendering  all 
Germany^one  absolute  and  Catholic  mon¬ 
arch  v.  A  great  combined  effort  among 
the  Homanist  powers  of  Europe,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  reformed  religion  by  the  sword, 
had  signally  failed.  As  they  owed  their 


first  advantages  to  dissension  among  Pro¬ 
testants,  so  they  owed  their  final  discom¬ 
fiture  to  dissensions  among  themselves. 
The  most  zealous  among  them  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  own  resources  by  the  feroci¬ 
ty  of  their  crusade.  Devout  and  devas¬ 
tated  Austria  saw  heretical  Sweden  and, 
Hrandenburg  aggrandized  by  a  war  which 
had  been  undertaken  to  extinguish  heresy. 
The  very  violence  of  her  efforts  had  only 
raised  barriers  against  herself.  There  are 
shores  u|>on  our  island  which  owe  their 
safety  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
to  that  beach  of  pebbles  which  the  sea 
itself  has  thrown  up.  The  more  frequent 
and  furious  the  storms,  the  more  do  they 
add  to  the  bulk  of  this  protecting  dyke, 
wliich  they  create  while  they  assail.  Some¬ 
what  thus  did  the  blind  fury  of  Austria, 
in  her  resolve  to  overwhelm  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  eventually  build  about  her,  like  a 
breakwater,  an  entrenchment  of  Protest¬ 
ant  States,  on  the  north  and  on  the  west. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  she  saw  the 
Dutch  Republic  acknowledged  as  a  sover¬ 
eign  power.  She  saw  France  assume  the 
lea<l  in  Euro|)e.  Was  it  for  this  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  had  paid  the  Cossack  hordes  to 
bum  by  hundreds  his  thriving  Austrian 
villages,  to  maim  and  massacre  by  thou¬ 
sands  the  most  industrious  of  his  subjects? 
It  was  true  that  the  House  of  Hajwburg 
could  now  hold  court  at  Vienna,  surround¬ 
ed  by  an  aristocracy  the  most  servile  in 
the  world — by  ennobled  freebooter.-*,  spies, 
and  desj)eraaoe8 — by  informers  gorged 
with  the  price  of  infamy,  and  butchers  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  people — by  men 
whose  villainies  were  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  decorations  which  they  wore — men 
who  owed  the  glitter  on  their  breasts  to 
the  blackness  of  their  hearts.  But  by  a 
righteous  retribution  the  gain  to  tyranny 
at  home  was  the  loss  of  influence  abroad. 
German  princes  did  not  now,  as  formerly, 
call  the  emperor  master.  Compared  with 
the  King  of  France  he  w’as  insignificant. 
The  emperor  w.as  a  hero  to  the  valets  of 
the  empire — and  to  them  alone. 

The  age  of  religious  wars  had  passed 
away  before  the  Thirty  Years’  War  at 
tained  its  close.  Already  had  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  States  began  to  form  combinations 
on  a  principle  which  overlooked  the  ditter- 
ences  of  creed.  No  man  did  so  much  as 
Richelieu  to  introduce  this  great  change 
in  the  international  politics  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  That  rigid  churchman,  the  perse¬ 
cutor  of  the  Huguenot  at  home,  was 
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abroad  the  ally  of  the  Protestant  Swede 
against  the  Catholic  emperor.  It  was 
Richelieu  who  arranged  that  peace  with 
Poland  which  left  Gustavus  Adolphus  free 
to  assail  the  Empire.  Throughout  his 
brief  and  glorious  career  Gustavus  found 
his  best  auxiliary  in  the  arts,  the  money, 
and  the  arms  France. 

AVhen  the  Swedish  hero  was  no  more, 
his  Chancellor  Oxensteirn  concerte<l  his 
plans  with  Richelieu,  and  his  general 
vVrangel,  laid  waste  Bavaria  in  company 
with  Turrene.  When  the  danger  of  Aus 
trian  supremacy  had  passed  by,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Louis  XIV.  repeatedly  united  the 
Papal  and  the  Protestant  ])owers  of  Eu- 
ro|>e  against  the  overweening  pretensions 
of  France.  At  the  head  of  one  such 
coalition  stood  William  III.  The  victories 
of  aiiother  were  won  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  When  the  war  of  tlie  Spanish 
succession  opened,  the  Jesuits  who  ruled 
the  punctilious  dullness  of  the  Austrian 
court  were  but  too  happy  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  heretic.  The  monkish 
Leo)K)ld  filled  his  ranks  with  Prussian  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  his  exchequer  with 
Dutch  and  English  gold.  But  this  assist¬ 
ance  was  not  obtained  without  mortifying 
concessions.  Such  an  alliance  with  power¬ 
ful  and  wealthy  Protestant  communities 
let  in  some  rays  of  light  which  pierced 
even  the  priestly  darkness  of  the  imperial 
cabinet.  A  step  had  been  gained  when 
the  emperor  could  affect  no  longer  to 
ignore  the  political  existence  of  heresy 
among  the  states  of  Eurojie.  The  j)ower 
of  obscurantism  in  Austria  itself  was  still 
farther  shaken  when  that  country  became 
dej)endent  on  Protestant  governments  for 
supplies.  A  third  shock  was  inflicted  by 
the  entrance  into  the  very  court  of  Vienna 
of  that  skeptical  philoso|)hy  which  had 
l)een  rendered  fashionable  by  France. 
Thus  far  Austria  was  compelled  to  advance 
a  little  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  Austria  of  the  present  day — the  Aus¬ 
tria  of  the  Concordat — seeks  to  abolish 
all  memory  of  her  brief  twilight,  and 
would  return  to  a  more  than  mediaeval 
darkness. 

In  Joseph  I.  the  Empire  received  a 
sovereign  whose  youth,  unlike  that  of  his 
predecessors,  had  never  been  poisoned  by 
tl»e  arts  of  priestly  education.  Never  had 
emperor  exacted  with  more  insufferable 
rigor  the  ceremonial  observance  of  a  court. 
Butunderthecumbrous  traditional  mecha¬ 
nism  a  new  spirit  was  at  w'ork.  During 
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his  short  reign  the  W ar  of  the  Succession 
was  prosecuted  with  a  vigor  which  amazed 
those  courtiers  who  had  grown  old  under 
the  Chinese  reg>me  of  that  phlegmatic 
teller-of-beads,  Leopold  I.  Josejdi  read 
and  thought  for  himself.  He  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  Marll>orongh.  He 
placed  Euuene  on  the  footing  of  a  friend. 
He  mortified  the  Jesuits  by  his  sneers  ;  he 
terrified  them  by  his  threats.  In  vain  did 
they  write  home  to  the  Pope  ;  in  vain  did 
they  dress  up  their  best  ghost,  to  scare  the 
innovator  with  menace  from  another 
world.  The  hobgoblin  was  flung  into  the 
palace  nuiat.  His  Holiness  was  told  to 
be  quiet,  lest  worse  things  might  follow. 

The  successor  of  Joseph — that  feeble 
ami  listless  piece  of  pomposity,  Charles 
VI. — ventured,  in  many  things,  to  follow 
the  more  liberal  policy  of  his  brother. 
For  he  had  visited  England  and  Holland, 
to  whose  alliance  he  was  under  the  deep¬ 
est  obligation.  He  held  the  Jesuits  in 
check,  and  so  arrested  extensive  persecu¬ 
tion.  He  enh>rced  conventual  reforms, 
and  so  put  down  many  liouses  of  ill-fame. 

Charles  was  not  only  himself  destitute 
of  vigor  and  abiliiy,  he  knew  not  how  to 
discern  or  appreciate  such  qualities  in 
others.  Yet  the  finest  military  talents  of 
the  age  were  engaged  to  fight  his  battles. 
P«  terlx)rough  and  Staft-mlmrg  retrieved 
his  fortunes  in  Spain.  Eugene,  as  com¬ 
mander,  diplomatist,  and  statesman,  de¬ 
voted  to  a  thankless  master  the  maturity 
of  his  extraordinary  powers. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
story  of  Austrian  absolutism  till  we  have 
paused  to  look  on  this  Eugene — so  incom¬ 
parably  the  greatest  man  of  his  time — in 
so  many  of  his  thoughts  beyond  it — so 
wise,  so  brave,  so  good.  His  personal 
appearance  is  bv  no  means  one  of  promise. 
Below  the  middle  bight,  with  a  long  lean 
face,  of  dark  complexion,  with  a  promin¬ 
ent  nose,  its  great  nostrils  blackened  by 
I  Spanish  snufl',  his  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 
are  the  only  redeeming  feature  in  a  coun¬ 
tenance  usually  directed  upwards,  as 
though  wistfully  seeking  a  something  in 
the  air.  His  demeanor  is  courteous, 
measured,  almost  cold.  He  is  not  more 
superior  to  the  men  about  him  at  Vienna 
by  the  fertility  and  compass  of  his  genius 
than  by  the  moral  elevation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Where  bribery  is  universal  and  ex¬ 
cused,  Eugene  is  incorruptible.  Where 
implacability  is  identical  with  honor, 
Eugene  was  never  known  to  avenge  him- 
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self  upon  an  adveraary.  Assailed  by 
intrif^ne  and  calumny  in  tbeir  most  trying; 
forms,  he  retained  unruffled  his  admirable 
jjood  humor.  Durin"  a  time  of  distress, 
Euffene  increased  the  number  of  his 
workmen  when  others  were  reducing 
theirs.  He  declared  himself  prompted  to 
relitrion,  not  so  much  by  a  dread  of  (lod 
as  by  ffratitnde  for  his  benefits.  “If  I 
thoucht,”  said  he,  “  that  my  soul  would 
die  with  my  body,  I  should  still  strive  after 
goodness,  I  should  actasido  now.”  During 
many  years  of  .Tesuit  censorship,  art  had 
disappeared,  and  literature  grown  dumb, 
b'ugene  adorned  the  capital  with  public 
buildings.  It  was  his  deligitt  to  fill  his 
choice  and  sumptuous  library  with  curious 
books  and  manuscripts.  Ilis  collection  of 
engravings  is  still  the  pride  of  the  Imper¬ 
ial  gallery.  lie  was  the  friend  of  Leibnitz, 
he  corresponded  with  Montesquieu  and 
Hoerhave.  So  many  famous  victories 
never  awakened  in  him  the  insolence  of 
success,  or  the  vain  man’s  craving  for 
applause.  Never  ha<l  the  emjure  at  the 
head  of  affairs  a  counselor  so  free  from 
the  characteristic  vices  of  the  imperial 
])olicy — a  groveling  despair  after  failun*, 
a  rapacious  arrogance  after  success.  lie 
ditl  all  that  one  m.an  could  do  to  restrain 
the  senseless  extravagance  of  the  court, 
and  to  bring  about  a  more  equable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  public  burdens.  It  is 
scarwly  necessary  to  add  that  a  character 
so  great  and  noble  became  the  natural 
mark  of  .lesuit  malignity.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  poisone*!  letter  (happily, 
fatal  only  to  a  dog,)  which  tiugene  re 
ceived  after  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  was, 
in  fact  a  characteristic  token  of  regard 
from  jhe  fathers  of  the  Society  of  .lesus. 

Very  striking  is  the  contr<st  afforded  by 
the  Courts  of  Herlin  and  of  Vienna  under 
the  contemporary  sovereigns,  Frederick 
William  I.  and  Charles  VI.  At  the  for-* 
mer  you  see  only  military  men ;  every¬ 
where  blue  coats,  pigtails,  a  d  long 
swords ;  no  flowing  perukes,  gorgeous 
brocades,  or  French  finery.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  throng  of  courtiers  wear  the 
short  black  8|)anish  cloak,  set  off  with 
point  lace,  red  stockings  and  red  shoes. 
No  one  in  regimentals  is  pr.-sentable. 
Those  who  glkter  with  jewelery  are  the 
high  nobility.  Those  distinguished  by 
red  heels  are  the  lesser — the  Di  minoren. 
There  stands  the  emperor,  splendid  with 
scarlet  and  gold  embroidery,  be  fecked 
with  many-colored  plumes,  while  every 


one  bows  low,  and  drops  upon  one  knee. 
Ilis  very  name  may  not  be  pronounced  on 
a  public  occasion  without  a  similar  rever¬ 
ence.  Ten  paces  taken  by  him  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  thirty  paces  advanced  by  an 
elector ;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would 
pronoutice  the  imperial  glory  for  ever  tar¬ 
nished  if  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the 
electoral  genuflexion  by  more  than  half  a 
bow.  Those  admitted  to  an  audience 
have  paid  much  and  waited  long. 

At  Berlin,  on  the  contrary,  Frederick 
William  calls  every  officer  Ids  comrade. 
Every  priv.ate  among  his  dear  “  blue 
boys  ”  finds  ready  access  to  a  sovereign 
who  is  rather  his  colonel  than  his  king. 
He  is  a  father,  in  his  rough  fashion,  to  all 
the  men  of  that  tall  Potsdam  guard  which 
his  crimps  have  collecte<l  for  him  from 
every  part  of  Euro  e.  For  giants  are  his 
hobby;  and  at  Potsdam  it  is  not  length 
of  pedigree  or  length  of  purse,  but  length 
of  man  which  carries  the  day.  At  Vienna 
there  are  some  thousand  chamberlains. 
At  Berlin,  four  generals  suffice,  for  all 
such  offices,  a  king  who  lives  hard,  works 
hard,  and  expects  all  about  him  to  do 
likewise.  Both  courts  lead  a  inonotous 
life,  from  causes  the  most  opposite.  At 
the  one  there  is  too  much  to  do,  at  the 
other  too  little.  The  monotony  of  Berlin 
is  the  monotony  of  a  bari’acks  and  a  house 
of  business  combined — now  the  parade, 
now  the  accounts,  now  the  audience,  as 
each  inexorable  h'Uir  draws  on  with  its 
methodical  press  of  work.  The  monotony 
of  Vienna  is  that  of  interminable  cere- 
in  nies,  torpid  drives,  leaden  pagentry. 
The  Prussian  king  seems  to  be  always  in¬ 
specting  balance-sheets  or  drilling  his  men. 
The  Austrian  ein|)eror  is  always  seatetl  in 
state  upon  his  throne,  or  kneeling  in  state 
in  his  church.  During  Lent,  church  go¬ 
ing  was  carried  to  such  excess  that  life 
must  have  been  scarcely  8upp<»rtable. 
Poor  Due  de  Hichelieu !  Nothing  on 
earth  would  have  induced  him  to  become 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  his  fate.  “  No  one,”  he  writes, 
“but  a  Capuchin  in  the  rudest  health, could 
hold  out  under  the  life  we  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  lately.  I  have  not  had  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  day  to  myself.  Between  Palm 
Sunday  and  the  Wednesday  after  Easter 
I  calculate  that  I  have  passed  a  hundred 
hours  in  church  with  the  em|)eror  1”  Un- 
feignedly  do  we  piiy  him.  It  ought  to 
have  been  considered  in  his  salary. 

The  emperor  always  considered  it  be- 
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neath  him  to  inmiirc  into  money  matters. 
So  half  Vienna  lived  on  his  kitchen  and 
oellar.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it 
happened  that  one  year  he  w.'is  charged 
4000  florins  for  his  parsley.  Official  and 
courtly  blood-suckers  drained  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state,.  To  walk  tlrrty 
miles  on  a  hot  day  might  somewhat 
fatigue  a  robust  pedestrian,  even  on  level 
ground,  and  in  England  ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  walk  half  that  distance 
through  some  of  the  woody  regions  of 
India,  with  midges  .and  gnats,  ticks  and 
musqu’toes,  biting  the  skin  or  burrowing 
in  the  flesh,  with  fifty  leeches  clinging  to 
each  leg,  with  leeches  crawling  down  the 
back,  leeches  trying  to  hang  at  either 
eyelid.  But  such  a  traveler  in  India  is 
not  at  greater  -disadvantage,  compared 
with  him  in  England,  than  the  Austrian 
government  of  Charles  VI.,  compared 
with  the  administration  of  Prus.'ia  under 
her  second  king.  Frederick  William 
drove  hard  bargains  with  everyone.  No 
aristocratic  idlers  sauntered  about  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  his  court.  He  was  rough  in 
manners,  furious  in  temper,  coarse  in 
speech.  He  seldom  passed  a  day  without 
venting  a  passion  by  kicking,  caning,  and 
cursing  some  one  near  him.  But  he  was 
an  honest  man,  and  he  had  a  conscience. 
His  people  never  groaned  under  a  bur¬ 
den  which  he  was  too  selfish,  too  indolent, 
or  too  timid  to  remove.  He  treated  with 
bitter  contempt  the  petty  disputes  about 
place  and  precedence  which  at  Vienna 
would  have  assumed  an  import  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  the  arrangement  of 
a  'treaty  or  the  scheme  of  a  campaign. 
Eleven  of  his  ministers  of  state  were  com¬ 
moners  by  b'rth.  He  promoted  offict-rs 
from  the  ranks.  He  would  be  served  by 
none  but  Prussiars.  He  bequeathed  to 
bis  successor  a  treasury  filled  by  parsimo 
Dious  self-denial ;  an  army,  the  best  disci¬ 
plined  in  Europe ;  and  subjects  united  as 
one  man  in  that  vigorous  sense  of  nation¬ 
ality  which  no  art  could  kindle  in  the 
apathetic  masses  nnder  Austrian  rule. 
Throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  rou¬ 
tine  and  ceremony  were  a  kind  of  perpet¬ 
ual  consn's — a  duumvirat*',  regulating  and 
marring  ail  things  from  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  courses  of  a  dinner  table.  A 
dish  had  to  pass  through  four-and-twenty 
bands  before  it  could  reach  its  destination 
beneath  the  nose  of  Majesty.  A  memo¬ 
rial,  or  the  account  of  a  public  creditor, 
bad  to  be  entered,  reentered,  reported  on. 
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signed,  copied,  vised,  and  what  not,  by 
more  than  eighty  persons.  To  such  pro¬ 
cesses  our  Circumlocution  Office”  is  a 
winged  Mercury.  In  Prussia  the  courts 
were  terrified  into  better  speed,  lest  the 
king  should  come  in  and  imprison  or  hang 
judge,  attorney,  or  accused,  out  of  hand, 
to  have  the  m.atter  somehow  done  with. 
Lawyers  he  abhorred,  and  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  one  of  the  tribe  to  live  in  the  country 
lest  the  farmers  should  grow  litigious. 

A  room  is  still  shown  in  the  palace  at 
Berlin  where  Freilerick  William  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  pass  his  evenings — the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  smoking  club.  This  apartment 
w’as  kept  neat  and  clean  as  a  Dutch 
kitchen — was  much  like  one,  indeed,  with 
its  plain  funiiture,  and  shelves  of  blue 
erockery.  It  is  easy  for  imagination  to 
fill  it  once  more  with  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  to  discern  through  the  azure  mist, 
the  king,  his  ministers,  his  generals,  the 
envoys  from  foreign  courts,  perhaps  some 
princely  visitor,  all  seated  round  the  long 
table,  every  man  with  his  pi|)e  in  his 
mouth  and  a  foaming  tankard  bedbre  him. 
The  table  is  covered  with  German  and 
French  p.apers.  Near  the  king  sits  Gen¬ 
eral  Grumbkow,  a  soldier  without  courage, 
a  boon  companion  without  faith,  but  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  m.ake  himself 
necessary.  Jiiberious  Grumbkow,  they 
call  him,  for  he  is  a  hard  drinking  old  gour¬ 
mand.  He  alone  keeps  an  extravagant 
table,  and  the  frugal  king  sends  the  for¬ 
eign  princes  and  ambassadors  to  him  for 
entertainment.  He  is  always  needy,  and 
always  bribed,  now  by  England,  now  by 
Austria.  Opjmsite  to  Grumbkow  sits  his 
enemy,  the  rough-spoken  but  kindly 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  to  whose  spirit 
and  discipline  the  army  owes  so  much. 
Near  him  sits  Ilgen,  the  polite,  thecrsifty, 
the  clear-headed, — a  man  of  imperturba- 
•ble  serenity  and  unfathomable  purpose. 
He  has  the  department  for  foreign  affairs, 
— the  truest  -  hearted,  farthest  -  sighted 
counsellor  the  king  possesses.  He,  too, 
dislikes  and  suspects  the  servile  Grumb¬ 
kow.  But  Grumbkow  has  at  once  a  pay¬ 
master  and  a  supporter  in  his  neighbor 
Seckendorf,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
who  seldom  quits  the  side  of  the  king 
from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night,  fair  weather  or  foul,  at 
the  chase  or  table,  at  the  club  or  the  par¬ 
ade  ;  who  has  bribed  every  accessible 
person  from  minister  to  valet ;  who  lives 
only  to  keep  his  majesty  in  good  humor 
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with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Seckendorf 
hates  tobacco ;  but  see  how  he  lingers  liis 
'empty  pipe,  how  be  works  his  upper  lip, 
in  courtly  imitation,  and  seems  to  smoke 
as  hard  as  the  king  himself.  Observe, 
especially,  that  fat  man,  in  a  preposterous 
white  wig,  with  a  chamberland’s  gold  key 
fastened  to  his  coat.  lie  is  just  standing 
up  to  deliver  a  pedantic  explanation  of 
some  allusion  in  a  newspa|>er  more  recon¬ 
dite  than  usual.  It  is  Gundling,  at  once 
the  court  scholar  and  court  fool — the  butt 
of  those  merciless  practical  jokes  in  which 
Frederick  William  so  delights.  The 
favorite  sport  of  the  club  is  to  tickle  the 
vanity  of  the  poor  man  by  promises  and 
flattery;  to  make  him  drunk  and  then 
disfigure  him ;  to  hoax  him  by  sarcastic 
preferments,  and  then  madden  him  by 
ridicule  and  horse-play.  You  see  those 
small  pans  on  the  table,  full  of  burning 
turf  f«)r  lighting  the  pi(>e8.  One  evening, 
a  rival  servant  was  intro<luced  into  the 
club  to  tease  Gundling  by  presenting  him 


with  a  satire  he  had  composed  against 
him  .as  the  “learned  Fool.”  Well,  one 
of  those  very  pans  did  the  enraged  Gund¬ 
ling  snatch  up,  and  flung  the  contents 
thereof  into  his  adversary’s  face.  But 
the  enemy,  nimble  and  strong,  flew  at 
him,  mastered  the  heavy  doctor  with  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other,  flourishing  the 
glowing  pan,  belabored  therewith  the 
massive  stem-works  of  the  hapless  Gund¬ 
ling  to  bis  heart’s  content.  Sing,  O 
Muse!  the  conflict  of  the  sages — the  en¬ 
couraging  shouts,  and  the  tearful  laughter 
of  the  club — the  crash  of  broken  pipes, 
and  the  torrents  of  spilt  beer — the  ex¬ 
ultant  face  of  the  flagellator,  with  singed 
eyebrows  and  blackened  cheeks — the  yells 
and  oaths  of  the  struggling  Gundling,  as 
the  branding  implement  descends,  and  is 
pressed  home ;  and  how,  for  four  long 
weeks  to  come,  he  was  disqualified  utter¬ 
ly  for  that  sedentary  life,  so  dear  to  every 
lover  of  books. 

[to  bi  coxclcdcd.] 


From  the  North  British  RcTlew. 

DISINTEGRATION  OF  EMPIRES.* 


A  Koran  resemblance  (not  more)  brings 
here  into  comparison  the  insianc'S  of 
China 'and  Russia.  In  China  it  is  the 
existence  and  spread  of  the  Taeping  re¬ 
bellion  that  renders  European  influences 
far  more  penetrative  than  otherwise  they 
could  be,  and  therefore  more  perilous. 
In  Russia,  whether  the  Polish  rebellion  is 
crushed  or  not  just  now,  the  eflTort  to 
crush  it  deeply  imperils  those  internal 
revolutions  wiiich  the  emperor,  or  a  party 
about  him,  is  endeavoring  to  effect.  But 
it  is  not  on  the  side  of  Poland  only  that 
dangers  thicken.  The  corruption  of  the  i 
official  ma'^s  throughout  Russia  is  so  deep, 
wide,  and  inveterate,  that,  to  apply  a  re¬ 
medy,  or  even  a  corrective,  would  demand 
the  highest  skill  and  courage,  exerted 
through  a  long  and  a  tranquil  season.  In 


*  Concluded  from  page  276. 


truth,  the  desperate  and  shameless  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  venality,  and  the  tyrannous 
wrongfulness  of  the  administrative  or 
office-bearing  class  (the  bureaucracy)  is 
the  fatal  symptom  in  the  case  of  Russia. 
The  evidence  that  bears  upon  this  alleged 
corruption  is  to  be  listened  to  with  cau¬ 
tion  ;  for  no  reader  of  Prince  Dolgoru- 
kof’s  book,  or  of  Herzen’s  Kolokol,  or  of 
similar  passionate  publications,  will 
take  them  as  if  they  were  what  it  is  man¬ 
ifest  they  are  not ;  they  are*  samples  of 
what  may  be  risked  in  the  way  of  exag¬ 
geration,  by  writers  who  know  that  they 
are  safe  in  thus  provoking  contradiction. 
“  Will  you  tell  me  I  can  not  make  good 
my  ac.cusations  ?  You  dare  not  confront 
me  before  the  European  Public.”  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  including  that  of  courts  of 
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justice,  which  is  worst  of  all,  has  been 
corrupt  an«l  atrocious,  beyond  the  usuhI 
measure  of  despotic  governments.  But 
we  should  recollect  what  is  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  corruption;  and  what  is  the 
probable  consequence  of  the  exposure  to 
which  .at  this  time  it  is  subjected. 

Does  the  venality  and  the  wrongfniness 
of  the  official  class  in  Ilussia  truly  repre¬ 
sent  the  moral  condition  of  the  trums 
whence  the  individual  official  men  ar- 
drawn  ;  or  would  it  be  fair  to  say — The 
Russian  people  at  large  are  such  as  t  hese 
official  persons  show  them  to  be  ?  or 
oug*>t  we  not  rather  to  assume  that  the 
men  in  office  constitute  a  class,  privilegeil 
under  an  irresponsible  tyratmy,  ami  de¬ 
fended  by  it  from  the  vengeance  of  public 
opinion,  to  do  all  wrong  things  at  their 
pleasure?  This  second  su|>|M)sition  we 
should  incline  to  .accept  as  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  first.  But  if  the  first  hy- 
pothc'is  were  taken,  then  there  could 
indeed  l>e  little  prospect  of  carrying  out 
the  reforms  which  the  government  is 
honestly  intending  and  wishing  to  re.alize. 
Shall  these,  the  very  same  men — trained 
in  wrong  as  they  are,  .and  nursed  in 
shamelessness — shall  they  be  taught  virtue 
by  pen.alties,  by  exile,  or  by  the  knout  ? 
Cutting  off  the  heads  of  mandarins  pro- 
due.es  little  virtue  in  China;  nor  indeed 
elsewhere,  if  the  culprits  are  so  many 
that  they  bea*- a  large  appreciable  propor¬ 
tion  to  t^e  class  out  of  which  they  come. 
But  if  these  delinquents  refusetl  to  be  re¬ 
formed,  .and  must  be  removed,  and  others 
put  in  their  places,  where  are  those  the  r 
substitutes  and  successors  to  be  found? 
Nowhere  on  the  first  supposition ;  and 
with  extreme  difficulty  even  on  tlie  second. 
An  effective  reform  on  the  bureaucracy 
must  be  the  work  of  a  lung  and  enlightene<l 
reign,  the  forces  of  which,  and  its  tact, 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  social 
system  in  all  its  breatlth,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  sha  1  induce  an  improved  moral 
consciousness  in  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  bear  upon  the  official  class  with  effect¬ 
ive  energy.*  But  this  will  never  be  until 
a  free  press  is  allowed  to  do  its  part  in 
Russia ;  but  this  is  a  revolution  tnat  is  still 
far  off. 

A  press  mncA  more  free  than  we  in 
England,  or  than  most  f  us  had  imagined, 
has  in  fau<  made  a  commencement  of  its 
att.ack  upon  the  offici.al  corruption  of  the 
empire.  The  imperial  government  has 
relaxed  its  censorship  in  certain  specified 


matters.  But  then  in  comes  a  peril  ot 
another  order.  The  license  allowed  to 
the  press  for  exposure  of  official  cormp- ' 
tion  not  only  frightens  and  irritates 
the  hosts  of  those  who  fatten  upon 
it,  but  it  lifts  a  little  a  floodgate  throitgh 
which  a  deluge  wdll  enter.  The  mind  and 
feeling  of  Russia  has  now  been  put  in 
movement  and  it  will  not  stay  any  where 
until  it  touches  upon  the  doings  of  the 
Imperal  Councl.  Hitherto  injustices 
and  official  outrages  have  been  submitted 
to  ;  but  then  “  Our  Father  ’*  was  believed 
to  know  that  the  wrongs  of  his  children. 
Not  80  now;  for  now  the  “  Father  ”  has 
confessed  that  he  is  oognizmt  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  servants.  Nor  does 
the  zeal  he  shows  m  attempting  a  reform 
by  any  means  counterbalance  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  Russian  piety  by 
the  Imperial  recognition  of  the  fac's. 
This  Russian  worship  of  the  Czar  receiv¬ 
ed  a  de.adly  w’ound  in  the  Crimean  disas¬ 
ters.  Nicholas  literally  died  of  it ;  Alex¬ 
ander  II,  politically  succumbed  at  this 
stroke.  In  a  sense  somewhat  the  same, 
.as  we  have  said  above,  the  paternal  rule 
in  China  lost  its  vitality  in  the  late  assiult 
upon  Pekin.  In  Russia  the  damage  that 
was  done  to  the  paternal  sway,  in  a  similar 
manner,  has  been  gre.atly  increa.sed  by 
the  impoverishment  of  the  government, 
and  the  derangement  of  the  commercial 
system  and  of  the  revenue.  But  there 
follows  a  damage  of  a  still  more  serious 
kind  ;  and  this  springs  from  the  afores.aid 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  corruption  which  per¬ 
vades  its  .administra'ion. 

A  parallel  instance — parallel  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent — presetits  itself  here,  to  which 
we  may  direct  attention.  It  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  comparable  instance ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  almost  the 
same.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Russia  is 
threatened  by  a  revolution  similar  to  that 
«*f  France  in  ’89;  neverthess  there  are 
points  of  res-mblance  in  the  two  instances 
which  might  awaken  alarm  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow.  It  was  with  a«lmira- 
bltf  unwisdom  that  the  Government  and 
privileged  classes  of  France,  nobUsse  and 
clergy,  confessed  themselves  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  impoverished  multitude, 
“We  are  wrong.  We  have  always  been 
wrong-doers ;  but  we  now  repent,  and 
we  are  resolved  to  relieve  our  troubleil 
consciences,  and  to  redress  your  griv- 
atices.”  So  spoke  the  most  enlightened 
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8tatcsm.in — Targot,  Malesherbes,  Neckcr 
— ari<i  Hiiih  many  of  the  Clergy  also.  It 
18  startling  at  this  moment  to  listen  to  the 
ominous,  self-denying,  reeent  utlenince'* 
of  some  of  the  privileged  classes  in  Kus- 
►ia.  Thus  they  speak  :  ‘‘We  consider  it 
a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye  to  live  and  enjoy 
th**  benefit  of  social  order  at  the  cx|>ense 
of  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
not  right  that  the  poor  man  should  pay  a 
rouble  and  the  rich  man  no'hing.  That 
eouhl  only  be  tolerated  while  serfage 
existed ;  but  it  now  places  us  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  parasites,  utterly  useless  to  their 
country.  We  do  not  wish  to  enjoy  such 
an  igi'Ominous  privilege  any  longer,  and 
we  hold  ourselves  irresponsible  lor  i  s 
further  continuance.”  It  must  be  need¬ 
less  here  to  cite  ins  ances,  which  tlie 
reader  will  easily  call  to  miml,  occurring 
in  the  history  of  the  early  y^-ars  of  the 
French  Kevulut  on.  The  parallel  holds 
good,  too,  in  its  oblique  or  ob'cure  mean¬ 
ing.  The  confessions  and  the  profes-ions 
of  the  fnivileged  classes  in  France  were 
no  doubt  animatetl,  if  not  pro'mpted,  by 
the  feeling  that  the  insrenuousne.-s  •  n  tlteir 
part  wa-  a  mean-,  and  i'.  was  to  them  the 
only  means,  of  breakmg  up  a  political 
structure  which  they  believed  it  would  be 
po8>ibleto  put  together  anew,  under  their 
own  control,  and  in  a  manner  no'  less  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  themselves ;  in  fact,  more 
so,  ina«much  as  something  like  an  Engl  sh 
aris  ocacy,  ifil  could  be  copied  in  France, 
was  a  far  better  thing  than  the  then  de¬ 
graded  nobility  of  France.  It  may  be 
conjectured  tliat  the  Russian  nobles,  who 
now  d  nounce  their  own  exemptions,  and 
lay  their  privileges  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  siying,  “We  (now)  hold  our¬ 
selves  irresponsible  for  their  continuance,” 
may  have  been  moved  by  calculations 
of  th-t  same  kind. 

In  morals  it  i-«  a  great  truth,  “  He  that 
confesses  his  sins  and  for.saketh  them, 
shall  find  mercy  but  in  politics,  it  seems 
that  the  reverse  of  this,  almost,  must  be 
admitted  as  an  axiom — namely,  that  con 
fessions  and  reform  are  — if  not  a  road  to 
ruin,  a  road  dangerously  near  to  it.  It  will 
always  be  so  to  a  despotism  ^  it  need  not 
be  so  to  a  government  which  at  all  times 
stands  open  to  check  from  a  free-spoken 
constitutional  opposition.  The  theory  of 
every  government,  absolute  or  constitu¬ 
tional,  rests  upon  an  assumption  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  Every  government  that  governs 
must  speak  in  the  tones,  and  must  wear 


the  guise,  of  absolute  wisdom  and  recti¬ 
tude.  Ill  free  governments  the  rebuke  of 
this  theoretic  pretension  occurs  olten 
enough  to  make  itself  an  understood  usage 
of  State.  It  is  not  so,  nor  can  it  be  so, 
within  tlie  circle  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Autocratic  concessions,  and  imperial  be- 
stowrnents  of  rights,  carry  in  tliemselves 
a  fatal  contradiction.  Russia  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  experiment  of  this  hazardous  incon¬ 
sistency.  The  mighty  empire  may  over¬ 
ride  the  peril,  and  all  right-mindi  «1  look¬ 
ers-on  will  heartily  wish  for  the  realization 
of  such  a  prospect,  t^erfdoin  abolished 
(the  abolition  now  in  March  this  tear  be¬ 
ing  fiiia  ly  achieved)  judici  1  reforms 
effected  ;  trial  by  jury,  or  something  like 
it,  established,  u<  d  a  move  forward  made 
toward  a  representative  constitution. 
Much,  therefore,  has  actually  been  effect- 
etl  which  may  be  reckoned  upon  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  prevent  revolution  or  to  anticipate 
revolution.  Moreover,  whereas  France 
in  ’89  was  frenzieil  by  a  destructive  (athe¬ 
istic)  fanaticism  Russia,  if  it  has  a  fanatic¬ 
ism  at  all,  it  is  of  the  conservative  kind. 
The  stolid  superstitions  of  the  Greek 
t'hurch  are  to  be  reckoned  upon  so  far  as 
counter-ao'ive  revolutionary  movements, 
rather  than  as  promotive  of  them. 

Rut  among  these  reforming  mo\ ements 
there  does  not  sppear  to  be  any  organic 
correspondence  or  real  harmony.  Every 
r»lbrm  has  a  suicidal  tendency.  It  does 
not  spring,  as  among  ourselves,  from  first 
princifiles  in  the  constitution.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  reform  is  speedily  taken  up,  or  is 
axsiniilaied  as  nutriment.  In  Rus.<-ia  it  is 
always  to  be  feared  that,  w’hen  e'einents 
so  discordant  and  poured  together  into 
the  caldron  of  the  State,  the  mixture 
will  explode.  The  Imperial  will  is  still 
absolute;  it  advises  with  itself,  or  with 
those  who  have  no  res|)on8ibility  toward 
the  people,  and  have  no  constitutional 
existence.  An  army  (which  is  still  far 
too  lar^e  for  any  proper  purposes)  gives 
the  autt)crat  what  might  be  called  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  of  which  he  avails  himself  for 
keefting  his  personal  despotism  in  practice. 
The  retbrmingex|>eriraent  is  watched  over 
from  the  camp,  and  it  may  bo  brought  to 
a  stand  at  any  momoLt,  if  likely  to  get  on 
at  too  great  a  speed.  As  to  the  {sditical 
enlightenment  of  the  instructed — the  read¬ 
ing  classes,  an  incoherent  course  is  pursued 
by  the  Government,  which  seems  intend¬ 
ed  to  combine  the  maximum  of  d.anger 
with  the  minimum  of  advantage.  F reuch, 
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English,  and  German  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  procurable,  and  are  actually  read 
to  a  great  extent  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  yet  with  restrictions  which  irri¬ 
tate  curiosity  to  no  purpo-e.  What  goo<l 
can  come  of  the  block-covered  ot  the 
erased  paragraphs  in  English  newspapers, 
which  tell  the  Russian  reader  that  there 
is  a  something  which  we,  the  imperial 
censors,  will  not  permit  him  to  see.  It 
may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  an  auto¬ 
cratic  government  can  not  with  any  pru¬ 
dence  permit  what  a  free  and  constitu¬ 
tional  government  allows  easily  and  safe¬ 
ly.  Grant  this,  and  then  our  conclus  on 
follows,  that  those  movements  which  are 
now  in  progress  in  Russia,  auspicious  as 
they  are,  and  which  W’e  on  this  side  should 
be  inclinerl  to  welcome  as  the  beginnings 
of  better  things,  are  all  of  them  of  the 
nature  of  political  disintegration :  they 
are  contradictions.  If  the  lion  w’ere  indeed 
the  living  lion,  it  is  certain  that  the  honey 
of  constitutional  freedom  would  not  thus 
hare  been  deposited  in  his  entrails. 
When  it  comes  to  this,  that  “  out  of  the 
strong  cometh  forth  sweetness,”  we  may 
assuredly  infer  that  what  the  bees  have 
thus  swarmed  in  is  not  the  living  lion,  but 
a  carcase. 

An  incoherence,  which  pe>haps  no  ad¬ 
ministrative  skill  would  be  able  to  avoid, 
attaclies  to  the  measures  of  the  RusMan 
Government  at  this  time.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  actual  dismemberment  is  with¬ 
in  prospe  t  on  the  side  of  Poland,  and 
perha|>8  even  of  FinUnd,  a*  well  as  the 
Caair2i8ian  provinces,  a  dangerous  rt-aetion 
in  fu'or  of  these  agitations  is  taking  place 
in  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  even  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  Moscow,  consequent 
upon  the  utter  distrust  which  prevails 
there  as  to  official  reports  of  militjiry 
movements.  Distrust  of  its  Government 
is  a  yeast  which  works  in  the  mass,  and 
renders  the  public  mini  at  once  tumid 
and  acrid.  The  Russian  peofde — and  by 
this  word  we  must  now  be  anderstood  to 
include  a  numerous  and  powerful  cla-s, 
or  rather  two  or  three  inde|>e«]dent  c  ass¬ 
es — has  come  to  know  that,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war, 
its  credulity  was  grossly  abused  by  the 
Govi-rnment,  which  did  not  understan  i 
that  the  plain  truth  can  never  be  so  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  lie  is  alwny^.  This  rule  of 
State  is  at  this  time  rei^eiving  its  illustra 
tion  in  Russia.  Intelligent  Russians  in 
both  capitals,  if  not  elsewhere,  who  free'y 
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read  French,  English,  and  German  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews — and  these  readers 
are  now  more  than  a  few — have  come  to 
know  that  the  accounts  of  military  move¬ 
ments  supplied  by  the  Government  are 
quite  unworthy  o^  confidence.  In  regard 
therefore,  to  the  course  of  events  lately 
in  Poland,  or  elsewhere,  the  public — nu¬ 
merous  and  intelligent  as  it  is,  must  w.ait 
until  the  truth  comes  round  to  it  through 
the  foreign  press,  which,  however,  will 
not  ever  come  to  it  otherwise  than  in 
fragments.  This  ill-judged  policy  of  re¬ 
pression  and  garbling,  of  blotching  and 
erasure,  imparts  aa  acrid  sharpness  to 
what  might  be  a  patriotic  feeling ;  and  of 
this  irritation  the  Imperial  Government 
is  the  object.  Truly,  in  the  business  ot 
Slate,  “  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.” 
Hard  it  is  for  a  government  to  go  on  in 
the  path  of  despotism  ;  and  still  harder  is 
it  for  rulers  to  turn  their  feet  on  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  path. 

There  is  a  pecul'ari'y  attaching  to  the 
perplexed  course  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  whic”'  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
ihi» —  hat  We  tern  light.  Western  move¬ 
ment  and  progreas  comes  into  Russia  al¬ 
ways  as  an  importation.  It  is  brought 
acro-8  the  gulf  of  a  language  which  has 
failed  to  assimilate  itself  in  any  apprecia¬ 
ble  degree  with  the  European  dialects — 
English,  French,  or  Italian.  There  is 
mind  enough  in  the  Slavonian  people ; 
but  what  they  need  for  guidance,  at  a 
time  of  internal  renovation  and  reform, 
must  all  be  sought  for  abroad ;  it  must  be 
obuiined  from  England  mainly,  from 
France  in  part,  from  Germany  in  p^rt. 
The  snhject-ma'ter  of  conversation  in  the 
8 dons  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  trak- 
t  rs  and  club-ho  ises  of  Moscow',  is,  as  one 
might  s.ay,  a  text  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
but  the  I'urgum  is  in  the  Slavonian  ver¬ 
nacular.  There  will  always  be  a  differ¬ 
ence — a  difference  which  has  the  charac¬ 
teristic  color  of  exaggeration,  b  tween 
the  text  of  political  discourse  and  the 
commentary  of  ramlom  talk.  It  was  in  a 
w.ay  somewhat  similar  to  this  that,  for 
some  time  before  the  fatal  period  of  the 
assembling  of  the  States- General,  the  po- 
litii*al  doctrine  of  England,  which,  because 
it  was  a  native  product^  had  worked  itself 
off  well  among  ourselves,  became  in 
France,  as  an  importation,  a  source  of 
misehief.  It  was  thus,  also,  that  English 
deism — among  ourselves  a  philosophy — 
re&p}>eai'ed  iu  France  as  an  atheistic  fren- 
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zy.  The  const  itutional  sobriety  of  1688, 
crossing  tlie  Crannel,  raved  as  a  fanati¬ 
cism  in  *92  and  ’93.  In  England, 
whether  it  might  be  spf-culativo  tlieism, 
or  theoretic  democracy,  or  any  other  ex- 
sggt-rated  style  of  thought,  it  found  ex- 
pres^ion  easily  and  at  once  as  a  native 
product,  in  the  soberly  robust,  language 
of  Hobbes,  and  of  Sliaflesbury,  and  of 
Milton,  and  of  Hume,  and  of  Bentham. 
The  language,  and  the  t*  ought,  and  the 
modes  of  action  h  d  grown  up  together, 
and  tliey  knew  each  other.  It  was  not 
so  with  the  great  French  writers  of  the 
ante-revolution  time.  Thejr  wrote  in 
French  ;  they  thought  in,  English  ;  and 
there  was  a  break,  “a  fau  t,”  between  the 
thought  and  the  tongue.  A  similar  dis¬ 
sonance  is  apparent  in  the  instance  ot 
those  Russian  writers  who  find  that  they 
can  write  at  ease  only  when  they  write 
treason,  which  must  be  issued  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  and  then  be  smuggled  into 
Russia. 

Whether  it  be  in  Russia  or  in  France, 
in  Austria  or  in  Prussia,  wherever  despo¬ 
tism  is  clung  to,  and  the  autocrat  rjoill  he 
autocrat — wherever,  as  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  blind  obduracy  in  cling 
ing  to  what  is  doomed  the  press  is  ruled, 
and  overruled,  and  threatenetl — wherever 
a  bewildered  government,  always  fright¬ 
ened,  willful,  perplexed,  believes  that  it 
must  hasten  to  shut  the  shutters  on  this 
or  that  side  of  the  house  where  daylight 
is  dreaded — wherever  such  is  the  policy 
of  a  government,  and  such  the  dangerous 
condition  of  a  people — there  it  must  be 
true  that  even  the  most  auspicious  move¬ 
ments  towards  reform  are  disintegrative. 
They  are  incoherences  ;  they  are  grants, 
they  are  not  growths.  It  is  thus  th<it 
Europe  from  end  to  end  is  heaving.  Peo¬ 
ples  and  governmems  (continental)  are 
working  out  the  truth  that  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  partially  wise  than  to  be  quite 
absurd. 

Russia  at  this  time  disintegrates,  and  a 
natural  consequence,  if  not  an  inevitable 
issue,  is,  dismemberment.  If  this  also 
should  follow  Europe  will  be  relieved  from 
a  terror — the  future  quartering  of  Cos¬ 
sacks  in  each  of  its  capitals. 

Speculations,  more  or  less  probable, 
concerning  the  destinies  of  the  North- 
American  Federation  are  far  from  being 
of  recent  date.  It  was  not  the  echo  of 
the  shots  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  that  gave 
rise  to  those  speculations,  either  among 


American  statesmen  or  thoughtful  men  in 
Europe.  In  times  long  ago  gone  by, 
W'hen  American  state^men  were  such  as 
•  ell  deserved  the  appellation,  these  fore¬ 
castings  of  tte  course  of  events  were  free¬ 
ly  indulged  in  among  them  ;  and  these 
predictions,  not  widely  unlike  the  actual 
events  of  this  civil  war,  might  be  cited 
from  the  w'ritings  and  the  recorded 
speeches  of  the  most  enlightened  oi  them. 
Then,  if  we  look  at  home  among  the 

1>olitic4l  writeiw  and  the  public  men  of 
^ ranee  anil  of  England,  similar  modes 
of  thinking  have  not  been  rare ;  De 
Tocqueville  brings  up  the  band.  It  is 
inHiiifest  that  there  can  be  no  room  to 
allege  that  these  prophesyings  of  dismem¬ 
berment  have  suddenly  sprui  g  out  of  un¬ 
looked-for  events,  or  ihat  predictions  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  are  epheme¬ 
ral  newspaper  creations.  Such  is  not  the 
fact.  Those  among  us  whose  meditations 
concern'ng  the  destinies  of  nations  have 
been  going  far  and  wide  now  these  many 
years  will  have  found  little  in  the  news 
from  America  that  can  be  regarded  as  alto¬ 
gether  uiilooktd  for.  The  events  which 
history  will  put  on  its  next  page  have  in¬ 
deed  startled  us  at  the  first  hearing ;  but 
then,  if  they  are  regarded  as  develop¬ 
ments  of  well  known  causes,  they  have 
seemed  to  be  almost  matters  of  course. 

Forecastings  of  dismemberment  have 
taken  their  rise  from  several  grounds  of 
calculttion  that  are  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able,  and  which,  in  truth,  have  an  entirriy 
independent  meaning.  As,  fur  instance : 
there  is  what  may  be  called  the  geographi¬ 
cal,  or  the  physico-geogiaphical,  aspect  of 
the  subject.  Let  it  be  that  nationalities 
are  not  thought  of,  races  are  not  consider¬ 
ed,  political  structures  are  not  brought 
forward ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  nothing  is 
kept  in  view  but  this  huge  map  of  the 
Western  world,  which  spans  every  thing 
between  the  two  oceans.  We  think,  then, 
of  this  vast  area  in  relation  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  distances  it  includes,  and  to  those  ex¬ 
treme  differences  of  climate  and  of  pro¬ 
duce  which  thence  result ;  and  we  think 
especially  of  the  unalterable  problem 
which  relates  to  those  mighty  out-falls  of 
water  that  must  always  put  the  welfare 
of  the  remote  interior  of  a  continent  into 
the  custody  of  the  occupants  of  the  exits 
and  their  deltas.  If  these  things  only  be 
kept  in  view,  then  the  theorist  who  would 
speculate  upon  the  future  history  of  the 
continent  is  fain  to  say,  not  only  that 
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there  is  under  his  eye  material  enough 
for  three,  four,  or  five  independent  Suites, 
but  much  more  of  ►uriace  than  can  ever 
be  properly  swayed  from  one  center,  and 
more  interests  than  (if  the  lessons  of  his 
tory  are  to  be  regarded)  can  ever  be 
bound  into  one  bundle.  Those  future 
communities  may  indeed  keep  clear  of 
M'ar ;  but  then  they  must  keep  clear  o 
large  political  org  an'znions :  they  must 
know  each  other  afar  off;  tliey  must  hug' 
treaties  of  peace,  but  must  eschew  feder¬ 
ation. 

When  upon  the  map  of  a  continent  we 
bring  in  some  peculiar  elements,  relating 
to  the  human  occupation  of  these  bound¬ 
less  regions,  then  our  problem  embraces 
not  only  what  attaches  always  to  races, 
but  antipa  hies  of  a  special  kind,  harbored 
grudges  ;  and,  not  least,  though  it  may  be 
undetiiiable  perhaps,  certain  incompati¬ 
bilities  of  t»‘m|>er,  ol  taste,  of  habits, 
which  are  often  quitt  enough  to  lorlud 
any  sort  of  partnership  between  those 
who,  nevertheless,  may  individually  be 
very  estimable  people. 

But  in  the  instance  which  is  now  actu¬ 
ally  before  us,  there  is  present  an  element 
that  is  altoget'<er  pecu'iar,  and  which, 
even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  must  either  l>e 
removed,  or  it  must  sooner  or  later  neces¬ 
sitate  a  political  severance  of  the  States 
that  are  implicated  therein.  By  a  stern 
necessity,  which  |K)8sesse8  at  once  the 
coherence  of  the  deepest  moral  reasons 
and  the  force  of  political  ambition,  atid 
the  vehemence  (must  we  not  say  it  ?)  of  a 
religious  fanaticism,  the  existence  of 
slavery — slavery,  not  merely  tolerated  or 
borne  with  (on  one  side)  but  newly 
adirmed  and  glorie<l  iti  —  slavery  thus 
edited  anew  as  a  doctrine^  and  vouched 
for  by  powerful  communitieH,  must  sever 
these  from  communities  that  are  not  im¬ 
plicated  therein.  Undoubtedly,  this  sev¬ 
erance  must  in  the  end  take  fdaee,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  large  commer¬ 
cial  interests — mterests  latent,  and  inter¬ 
ests  patent — bind  together  the  two  mass¬ 
es.  It  has  been  found,  again  and  again, 
that  whenever,  in  Congress,  legisl^ttion 
luis  b(H^n  attempted  on  the  false  liypothe- 
sis  of  a  common  understanding  as  to 
slavery,  embarrassment  has  been  the  con¬ 
sequence,  threatening  disruption  at  every 
moment.  And  not  less  certainly  has  dis¬ 
ruption  been  threatened  in  the  adminiit- 
tration  of  a  Government  which  exists 
under  this  same  impracticable  condition 
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of  tolerating  an  intolerable  evil.  So  it  has 
been  from  one  pr«*sidenti:il  e|>och  to  an¬ 
other ;  and  thus  the  miscalled  ‘‘United 
Slates”  have  been  torn  by  periodic  con¬ 
vulsions,  resemh'ing  those  that  afflict 
kingiloms  where  there  are  rival  claimants 
of  the  tlinme.  The  last  of  these  elections 
involved  j  revolution,  if  not  a  civil  war, 
not  lexs  inevitably  than  would  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  any  European  kingdom. 
Is  it  a  Bourbon  oris  it  a  Na|)oleon  that 
snatches  the  scepter  of  France?  Is  it 
liuchanan  or  is  it  a  Lincoln  that  is  carried 
in  triumph  to  Was  inirton  ?  In  the  one 
case,  not  l^sx  certainly  than  in  the  other, 
revolution  by  coup  d'etat,  or  else  a  civil 
war,  ensues. 

Dismemberment  would  present  itself 
as  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  not  the  less 
certainly  than  before,  even  if  slavery  were 
suddenly  abolished,  and  if  the  black  popii- 
lati  n  were  deported,  or  were  e-tablished 
in  some  remote  wilderness.  This  up.shot 
of  the  boundle-s  terriloiial  developments 
of  the  interior  regions,  and  of  their  popu- 
lationx,  would  command  the  a[iproval  of 
well  inlorrned  men,  not  less  in  America 
than  it  does  in  Eun»pe,  if  only  the  subject 
could  be  looked  at  apart  from  those  un¬ 
governed  preposses  ions  which  so  much 
ru  e  the  American  mind.  These  n.ational 
impulses  get  strength  just  now  from  an 
artiticial  source,  namely  a  confusion  of 
ideas  «*  liich  blends  the  Union  feeling — 
call  it  patriotism  if  you  please — with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
now-p>esent  Government  at  Washington 
to  maintain  the  Fedeml  map  in  its  integ¬ 
rity,  and  to  defend  itself  loyally,  ami  to 
hand  the  Union  over  to  the  next  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  G*»vernment  offices  undam- 
.age<l  and  complete,  if  it  may  be  don-*. 

A  c-ase  may  well  be  imagined,  even  if 
it  be  unlikely  to  occur  in  fact :  namely, 
that  of  a  President  who,  in  his  inner  c  ui- 
scienc**,  may  believe  that  the  disruption 
now  aimed  at  by  the  Conf  derate  States 
would,  if  |)eaceably  effected,  be  beneficial 
on  both  sides,  and  in  no  way  prejudicial 
to  the  great  American  commonwealth; 
nev-rihelexs,  and  notwithstanding  this  his 
i'  dividual  opinion,  he  retmgnizes  his  pres- 
dential  duty,  as  head  of  the  State,  to  op¬ 
pose  and  to  prevent  any  such  disruption 
by  all  means  in  his  power.  In  such  a 
case,  this  imaginary  President  would 
possess,  if  so  we  may  speak,  two  con¬ 
sciences,  the  several  requirements  of 
which  he  might  be  conscientiously  fulfill- 
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incr.  He  will  do  battle  valiantly  for  the 
Union,  and  yet  be  may  think  with  the 
<1  siuptioniHtg.  He  need  not  proclaiin 
tt  ip  hig  inner  belief,  but  he  may  gilenlly 
hold  it  in  all  sincerity;  and  who  shall  at' 
firm  that  the  actual  President  Lincoln — 
who  is  a'lowed  to  be  a  man  ofcoiiHcience, 
as  well  as  clear-sighted — does  n<>t  in  fact 
at  this  very  moment,  and  in  tins  very  man 
ner,  harbor  two  corisciouces  V 

VVe  decisively  think  that,  on  this  s'de 
the  Atlantic — in  E'  gland  especially — too 
little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  right¬ 
fully  pleaded  loyalty  of  the  Federal 
States.  To  maintain  the  Union  l>y  force 
ot  arms,  if  it  could  not  be  maintained  by 
other  means,  and  consequently  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  Uonfederaies  as  teheU^  at 
least  until  they  shall  have  made  good 
their  detection,  is  acour.se  that  ought  not 
to  he  blamed  ;  at  any  rate,  we  English 
must  not  bl  line  it.  Hut  then,  if  we  d  • 
not  b'ame  this  loyalty,  why  should  we 
withhold  our  cordial  sympathy  from 'hose 
who  act  it  out?  Why  be  cold  or  cynical 
when,  as  no  4',  a  g( eat  peop  e  is  seen  to 
be  doing  its  duty,  and  is  doing  ii.  at  so 
prodigious  a  cost  ?  Those  among  us  who 
m:iy  be  in  correspondence  with  men  of 
feeling  and  intelligence  in  the  Northern 
Siatei,  are  finding  expressions  of  th  s  sort 
in  this  letters:  “At  the  moment  of  the 
first  hostile  act  on  the  }iart  of  the  seced¬ 
ing  States,  eighteen  millions  of  men 
started  to  their  feet  for  the  mointrnance 
of  OKDEU,  and  in  defence  ot  hiwful  yovern- 
tncnt."  “  We  are  fighting,”  they  say, 
“  for  pea^  and  oreUr  against  rebellion." 
The  sriters  of  such  letters  do  not  ulleg>- 
as  the  cause  of  quairel  between 
the  North  and  the  South — it  is  not  slav¬ 
ery,  but  rebellion.  A  corre^P'  ndent  who, 
judging  of  him  by  his  letters,  is  clear¬ 
sighted,  aiid  quite  temperate  and  calm 
(this  is  great  praise  just  iiom)  says  of  tt>e 
present  war,  tt  at  it  is  “  no  more  to  be 
avoided  tlian  the  best  war  that  was  ever 
waged.”  Again,  the  same  writer  says: 
“  If  w'e  (the  Northern  States)  were  to  lie 
down  and  allow  the  rebellion  to  triumph, 
we  would  (.should)  deserve  the  ezecia 
tions  of  all  mankind  :”  he  says,  “  Uo  not 
listen  to  sneers  uttered  in  disparagement 
of  our  just  and  upright  war  of  self-de 
fence.”  Another  writer,  to  whom,  in 
truth,  we  are  not  abl-  to  acc  rd  the  same 
praise  of  calmness  and  temper,  repeats, 
ill  varied  forms,  the  affirmation  that,  al¬ 
though  the  extinction  of  slavery  is  held 


remotely  in  prospect,  a.s  a  prob.able  and 
a  hoped-f  r  ultimate  result  of  this  war — 
the  war  itself^  in  its  broad  aspect,  is  a  war 
for  crushing  a  great  rebellion.  This 
W'iter  (Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring)  chal¬ 
lenges  the  sympathy  of  the  worhl  in  be¬ 
half  of  th(>^e  who  are  maintaining  “  the 
cause  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  good 
government.”  Ho  says,  as  to  the  North, 
“  We  entered  into  (the  war)  solely  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the 
Coiisiituiion.”  He  conrjdains — and  the 
complaint  is,  to  a  great  extent,  reasona¬ 
ble — that  in  bhigland,  and  throughout 
Europe  generally,  theie  is  “no  willing¬ 
ness  even  to  listen  to  our  protests  and 
argument,  founded  on  the  necessities  of 
onr  condition  compelling  us  to  the  work 
of  crushing  </<«  and  of  prevent¬ 

ing  secession,  as  the  otdy  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  our  national  life.” 

The-e  last  words,  “the  national  life,” 
touch  the  p'tch  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  war  now  waged  by  the  Federalists — 
•he  Northern  Siites — has  taken  for  its 
plea  hitherto,  the  belief  th.at  it  is  “  the 
only  means  of  preserving  our  (American) 
national  life.”  Whatever  may  be  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  mig'>t  be  taken  against  this 
belief,  it  yet  deserves — so  we  strongly 
think — a  much  more  respectful  consiilera- 
tion  than,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  Hiitain.  It  is  true  that  when, 
in  the  ca'm  mood  of  lookers-oi),  we  enter 
U|K>n  the  thorny  argument  concerning  the 
right  of  seces-sion,  asserted  on  the  South¬ 
ern  side,  and  denied  on  the  Northern,  we 
quickly  become  entangled  among  legal 
refinements  and  constitutional  controver¬ 
sies,  which  show  an  aspect  of  endless  per¬ 
plexity.  And  from  the  ground  of  these 
perplexities,  we — the  European  public — 
may  very  properly  retire.  We,  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  ought  not  to  think  our¬ 
selves  sufficient  for  these  things;  and  it 
might  be  well  not  to  meddle  wdth  matters 
so  far  bey<  nd  our  lin*  s.  But  if  this  for¬ 
bearance  be,  on  our  part,  jiroper,  a  con¬ 
sequence  th  nee  resulting  is  this — that 
we  should  allow  the  plea  which  is  urged 
by  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
Northwestern  too,  to  be  valid  and  good. 
The  plea  is  good,  on  the  premises  as¬ 
sumed.  On  these  premises,  the  war  was 
indeed  inevitable. 

The  President  and  Government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  defend  public  order ; 
or  otherwise  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  actually  de- 
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funct ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  admit  the 
fact  of  tl)e  extinction  of  the  national  life 
of  the  “  United  States.”  Let  each  of  us, 
sup|x}8ing  himself  a  New-York  or  Boston 
citizen,  put  the  question  to  his  neighbor, 
at  the  moment  of  the  afack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  “  What  now,  think  you,  is  to  be 
done  ?”  Tliere  couM  be  but  one  answer 
— “We  must  uphold  the  Government  at 
all  costs.”  Some  of  us  might  advise  at¬ 
tempting  a  compromise ;  and  some  might 
recommend  the  MrapuUtion  of  a  limb  long 
ago  know  n  to  be  incurably  diseased.  Try 
these  ex|>edient8  if  you  please;  but  at 
lea-t  we  must  novo  show  fight,  we  must 
obey  the  call  of  the  Government,  and 
prove  our  loyalty,  and  then  enter  upon 
argument,  and  ciscu-s  artic'es  of  compro¬ 
mise.  If  this  paramount  and  foremost 
duty  were  in  some  way  discharged,  then 
a  temperate  review'  of  the  groun<is  assum¬ 
ed  in  justification  of  seces.'iion  might  have 
been  attempted,  per'  aiis  hopefully.  But 
thus  far^  as  we  tt  ink,  the  North  has 
ground  of  complaint  against  us  for  « ith- 
holding,  or  for  too  grudgingly  accord  ng, 
our  syn  pathies  with  them  on  so  signal  an 
occasion.  We  ought  to  have  made  more 
a'lowance  than  we  did  make  for  excited 
feelings ;  we  shouhl  have  hastened  to  wish 
them  good  speed — “  God  speed  ” — before 
the  outburst  of  resentment  had  taken 
place.  Why  was  it  not  so  ?  An  answer 
to  this  question  might  be  giv^n.  It  ad¬ 
mits  of  several  answers ;  but  these  could 
not  be  bi ought  forward  w'ithout  adding 
offence  to  off- nee,  irritation  to  irritation. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  sei  t 
the  tide  of  English  feeling  aouthicard,  in 
a  manner  not  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
parties,  has  not  been  causeless.  But  we 
are  willing  to  postpone  our  vindication  on 
this  ground.  We  wsit  until  the  war  is 
over,  and  its  irritations  soothed  or  forgot¬ 
ten.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
civil  war,  when  English  sympathies,  am¬ 
biguously  given,  were  called  for  by  the 
Northern  people,  the  reply  was  in  sub¬ 
stance  this — “  We  can  profess  little  sym¬ 
pathy  on  your  side,  for  in  truth  you  are 
not  fighting  against  slavery ;  if  indeed 
yon  were  striving  to  bring  Southern  sla¬ 
very  to  an  end,  we  should  feel  with  you, 
and  should  be  ready  almost  to  help  you. 
But  you  are  fighting  only  for  a  boundary 
line ;  this  war  is  nothing  better  than  a 
contest  for  political  mastery,  and  w'e  can 
have  no  feeling  in  a  quarrel  of  this  sort ; 
or,  if  any,  we  must  go  with  a  people  (as  is 


our  English  wont)  that  is  seen  to  be  con¬ 
tending  for  its  independence  at  fearful 
odds.”  There  ha«  been  more  semblance 
of  truth  than  substance  in  this  English 
statement  of  the  righ  s  of  the  quarrel  and 
of  its  purport.  A  time  must  come,  if  it 
has  not  already  come,  when  the  people  of 
England,  f<iir-phiy  loving  as  they  ore,  must 
cornet  the  hasty  j  idgment  they  have 
hitherto  formed  ;  and  affer  they  have  set 
forth  strongly  our  grounds  of  exception 
against  the  Fed>-ral  States,  or  against  iho 
Federal  Government,  we  must  freely  give 
our  sympathy  to  the  side  to  which,  in  the 
main^  it  is  due,  and  must  rejt'ct,  iu  tones 
of  resentment  and  o*  disgust,  those  hollow 
pretexts  of  the  South  which  w’e  have  too 
readily  listened  to.  To  the  North  w’e 
shall  come  to  say,  “  W e  think  you  are 
wrong  on  th^s  and  that  ]>oint;  but  if  your 
quarrel  be  looked  at  broadly,  then  we  say 
you  are  right,  and  we  accord  you  frunkly, 
although  tardily,  our  sympathy,  and  along 
with  this  sympathy  all  the  moral  HUp|>ort 
which  it  implies  and  wnich  it  can  impart. 

The  restoration  of  ouder,  understood 
in  the  ambiguous  sense  in  which  the 
Northern  States  understand  it,  may  in¬ 
clude  what  can  never  in  fact  be  realized 
— namsly,  a  conquest  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  a  consequent  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  those  vast  regions,  embracing  the 
seaboard  South,  the  Gulf  Statex,  and  the 
Northwest  center.  Order,  in  this  sense, 
will  never,  so  we  b  lieve,  henceforward 
be  restored.  But  in  an  abated  and  prac¬ 
ticable  sense,  order  is  recoverable  ;  order, 
indi.<pensable  as  it  is  to  the  political  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Northern  States,  in  their 
relationship  to  that  of  the  Slave  States, 
must  be  fought  for,  and  secured  at  aey 
cost,  short  of  the  loss  of  their  own  liber¬ 
ties  in  the  struggle.  We  may  well  grant 
that  this  civil  war  should  be  regarded, 
and  should  be  culled,  “  a  just  war,”  car¬ 
ried  on  for  the  reestablishment^  of  law¬ 
ful  government,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
liable  to  certain  conditions.  A  civil  w'ar 
is  clearly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  a 
settled  constitutional  government,  within 
assignable  limits ;  but  when  those  limits 
have  been  reached,  and  when  public  men 
— saving  those  whose  individual  repute  is 
directly  compromised  in  the  issue  of  the 
conflict — agree  in  thinking  that  the  limits 
of  warrantable  war  have  been  touched, 
and  even  overpassed,  then  a  willful  and 
desperate  rexolution  to  go  on,  at  the  cost 
of  the  life  and  treasure  intruttedtothe  gov- 
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crnment,  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
culpable  ;  and  it  will  be  denounced  as  im¬ 
moral  by  looker-on  all  the  world  over. 
We  may  here  appeal  to  our  American 
friends  of  the  Federal  States,  and  ask 
them  to  say  if  the  limits  of  justifiable 
war,  on  t^e  part  of  Great  Britain,  had  not 
been  r^ ached  in  1776?  Let  them  tell  us, 
AVere  not  those  limits  unwarrantably  ex¬ 
ceeded  from  year  to  year  during  the  six 
following  years?  Americans  will  not 
deny  this.  We,  on  the  side  of  England, 
will  not  deny  this,  and  now  we  hold  them 
to  the  same  rule.  We  only  profess  the 
same  great  principle  when  we  affirm — 
England,  and  France,  and  Europe,  agree 
to  affirm  it — that  these  reasonable  limits 
are  now  touched,  if  not  already  over¬ 


passed,  by  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
that  whereas  the  Confederate  States  de¬ 
clare  themselves  desirous  of  peace,  if  only 
their  independence  were  acknowledged, 
the  war  has  become,  or  will  very  soon  be, 
worthy  of  condemnation  as  wrongful. 
The  Union  does  not  any  longer  exist  in 
any  sense  ;  or  if,  indeed,  a  device  might 
still  be  found  for  restoring  it — which  is 
quite  possible — a  factitious  combination, 
which  would  bind  together  the  most  in¬ 
tense  hatreds,  harbored  purposes  of  re¬ 
venge,  a  bundle  of  fire-brands,  poisoned 
arrows,  blood-stained  scalping-knives,  and 
loaded  shells,  would  show  what  materia's 
it  is  made  of  in  the  very  next  turn  of  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 


From  tht  Temple  Der  Megeslne. 

NEW  NOTES  FROM  OLD  STRINGS. 


“  It  is  kind  to  passion  to  give  it  time  to  cool.” 

•  .  'Qiukk.  on  the  Carriage  Act. 

In  matters  of  marriage,  parents  are  all 
for  prudence,  children  mr  passion.  The 
young  ought  to  be  rather  less  positive, 
because  they  only  know  one  set  of  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  old  more  generous,  because 
they  have  known  both. 


“  Fve  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
or  a  ruddy  rose  that  stu^ 

Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Inviting  it  no  more  to  hide 
iUiiu  itself  its  purple  pride.” 

Cbasiiaw. 

The  wild  rose  opens  at  one  touch  of  the 
ray  ;  not  so  the  coyer  child  of  cultivation, 
with  its  many  foldings.  Is  it  not  thus 
sometimes  with  the  sun  of  love  and  the 
hearts  of  maidens  “  gentle  and  simple  ?” 


“  Let  his  path  be  strewn  with  purple,’’ 
says  the  faithless  Argive  queen,  who 
wants  to  get  rid  of  her  lord.  And  let 
the  English  w’ife  who  desires  to  keep 
hers,  strew  one  path  with  the  softest 
VOL.  LIX.— NO.  4 


tape«try  —  that  which  leads  from  tlie 
attachment  of  passion  to  the  attachment 
of  habit. 

.^scHYLus,  translated. 


“Elle  le  vit  k  travers  la  poC-sie  qui  6tat  en 
eUe.” 


Dumas,  AU>ine. 


Sefore  marriage,  the  imaginative,  es¬ 
pecially  imaginative  women,  clothe  the 
object  of  their  passion  out  of  the  store¬ 
house  of  their  fancy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  after  marriage  fancy  is  rarely  so 
charitable ;  however,  it  is,  sometimes, 
giving  the  eternal  variety  of  the  lover’s 
mind  to  an  object  which  ha.s  little  of  its 
own.  In  such  cases  it  is  genius  that  makes 
passion  permanent.  Dumas. 


“  Antony.  I  have  offended  reputation^ 

A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Ero».  Sirs  1  the  Queen  1 

Antony.  Oh  I  whither  hast  thou  led  me, 
Egypt  ?” 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

If  a  man  suddenly  and  widely  deviates 
83 
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from  an  anticipated  course,  suspect  a 
secret  nail  bia>sing  the  compass  of  tbe 
judgment,  or  maybe  a  screw — probably, 
to  u*e  a  carpenter’s  terra,  a  ftmale  screw  ; 
or,  to  use  another  metaphor.  Many  a  noble 
galley  has  been  warped  from  its  course  i 
by  the  mere  zephyr-sigh  of  a  Cleopatra —  I 
stronger  than  all  the  storms  of  reproof,  | 
or  the  trade-winds  of  prudence  and 
profit. 

The  sexes  are  said  in  marriage  to  seek 
opposite  temperaments.  An  ardent  man's 
nature  doubtless  often  seeks  repose  in 
union  with  a  mild  and  passive  woman. 
But  there  is  an  unfortunate  exception  ;  a 
high-spirited  woman  is  inclined  to  despise 
any  but  a  high-spirited  msn.  Where  tbe 
spinster’s  toast  is  “  a  high-spirited  lover,” 
tbe  matron’s  amendment  w'ould  often  be 
“a  submissive  husband.”  How  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  tw'o !  But  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  subdued  spirit  is  a  soft  and 
warm  heart,  which  is  very  far  from  being 
always  an  obedient  one.  A  man  endowed 
with  this,  though  he  can  not  always  be 
reduced  to  submission,  can  be  made  to 
sufifer  intensely  for  the  want  of  it. 

“Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  to  have 
loved.” — Crabbe. 

I  will  apply  this  to  a  kindred  subject. 
Between  an  uneasy,  I  will  not  say  a  min- 
erahle  marriage,  and  permanent  celibacy, 
there  is  much  the  same  difference  as  there 
is  between  sitting  down  on  a  chair  with 
one  or  two  nail-points  projecting  from  the 
seat,  and  never  sitting  down  at  all.  In 
time,  and  with  patience,  you  may  have 
the  Somewhat  painful  plea^uleof  wearing 
down  the  asperities,  and  it  will  be  b^rd 
if  you  can  not  now  and  then  vary  the 
points  of  contact. 

“I  saw  thee  smile;  the  sapphire’s  blaze 
Beside  thee  cease  to  shine.” — Bybon. 

“To  buy  tbe  gems  of  India’s  coast 

What  wealth,  what  trea.sure  can  suffice  f 
But  India’s  shore  shall  never  boast 
The  living  luster  of  her  eyes.” — Gat. 

In  assimilating  ladies  to  jewels,  there 
is  one  mode  of  treatment  which  we  should 
studiously  avoid — cutting  them  when 
they  are  plain. 

“Delighting  in  the  most  sublime  specula¬ 
tions —  for,  never  intending  to  go  beyond 


speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have  it  magnifi¬ 
cent” 

Burke,  Thovght$  on  French  Revolution. 

It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  principle  that 
many  ladies  who  have  been,  fi»r  the 
plainest  reasons,  omitted  by  Nature  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  b^autiiul,  are  so 
oflen  the  most  severe  critics  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  their  male  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“  Man  gives  up  at  once  all  pretensions  to 
the  infiniie,  while  he  here  find-  that  neither 
in  thought  nor  vision  is  he  equal  to  the  finite.” 

Gobtbe,  Letten  from  SmUerland. 

Scott,  I  think,  says  that  those  faces  which 
have  charmed  us  the  mo^t  e>cape  us  ibe 
soonest.  So  does  Sir  T.  Browne ;  so,  too, 
Coleridge;  and  About  makes  the  same  re¬ 
mark  in  his  Trente  et  QuarerUe.  The  ideal 
beautilul  may  well  be  eternally  fugitive, 
when  the  real,  which  has  once  shone  upon 
us,  is  so  difficult  to  recover. 


“  The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.” 

Milton. 

Milton  shows  his  own  art  admirably  in 
the  artful  compliments  of  the  serpent — 
all  too  much  for  Ere.  Within  the  space 
of  a  page  or  two,  but  at  judicious  inter¬ 
vals,  he  calls  her  “  sovran  mistress,”  so  e 
wonder,”  “  heaven  of  mildness,”  “celestial 
beauty,”  “goddess,”  “empress  of  this 
fair  worhl,”  “  sovran  of  creatures,  univer¬ 
sal  dame.”  She  had  never  heard  such  fine 
things  before  from  God  or  from  her  hus- 
baiiil.  Boa-constiictors,  before  they 
swallow  their  victims,  still  copiously 
lubricate  them  with  the  saliva  of  ffaitery. 

“Some  weep  not  to  relieve  their  griefs,  but 
show.” 

“  Tears  sometimes  aid  the  conquest  of  an  eye.” 

Young. 

Worse  than  the  falsest  of  false  jewels 
are  false  tears. 

“  No  moisture  sooner  dries  than  woman’s 
tears.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcuer. 

Yes,  quiet  irrespectively  of  sex,  the 
tears  of  joy  ;  and  still  quicker,  the  tears  of 
ill-temper,  where  they  are  taken  no  notice 
of. 
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“Mydeir,  your  everlasting  blue  velvet  quite 
tires  me." 

Thackeray,  Rote  and  Ring. 

Modes  of  comp.irison  often  vary  ac* 
cording  to  the  subject-matter.  In  the 
case  of  the  more  costly  and  durable  arii* 
c'es  of  ladies’  dress,  we  make  use  of  ti>e 
indefinite  and  definite  articles,  and  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  as :  a  velvet 
dress,  the  velvet  dress,  and  finally  that 
velvet  dress — the  two  latter  degrees  of 
comparison  being  odious. 


“Whether  France  or  Flanders  would  have 
drawn  so  much  money  from  England  for  figured 
silks,  Ince,  and  tapestry,  if  thi-y  had  nut  had 
academies  for  designing.’ — Bishop  Berkley’s 
Queriet. 

This  query  wtis  publ  shed  a  hundred 
and  ten  yean  ago,  and  for  a  very  long 
time  produced  no  practical  answer,  like 
many  other  sensible  qu>  stion.s  of  the  sitiie 
prelate.  This  may  go  far  towaids  ac¬ 
counting  for  wiiat  some  consider  to  be  a 
superior  natural  faculty  in  the  French  for 
the  arrangements  of  form  and  color. 
Honor  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Albeit ! 


subject  which  has  made  so  many  pages  i 

black.  The  ^oung  mind  is  far  more  like  \ 

a  page  inscribed  with  invisible  ink,  of 

which  the  characters  come  out  readily  j 

enough  as  soon  as  the  proper  tests  are  \ 

applied. 


“  That  die  is  on  me 
That  makes  mv  whit’st  part  black." 

Shakspeaue,  Henry  VIII. 

The  best  dyeing  is  triple — in  the  wool, 
in  the  yarn,  and  in  the  cloth.  A  nature 
originally  sly,  home  maxims  temling  to 
shrewdne-s  rather  than  sen-ibility,  with 
a  finish  at  a  low  attorney’s  oflice,  are  exv 
tremely  likely  to  result  in  **  a  good  staud- 
ing  black.” 


Parents  laugh  at  children  for  being  in 
too  great  *  hurry  to  see  their  little  plants 
in  flower,  and  are  olten  themselves  quite 
as  ridiculou.sly  impatient  to  ^ee  the  seeds 
of  education  in  instantaneous  bloom. 
Where  there  is  too  much  forcing,  the 
results  are  generally  nieeses,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rather  than  the  Latin  sense  of  that 
term  (harvests.) 


“  Wisdom  sits  with  children  round  her  knees.’ 

—  WOKOSWOKTH. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  day.  Folly  also 
often  sits  with  little  coxi^ombs  an  i  colum¬ 
bines  round  her  knees,  of  her  own  be<liz 
ening,  spoiling  their  simplicity  instead  of 
taking  lessons  from  it,  till  we  almost 
wor  der  sometimes  at  the  nrrantienunts 
of  Providence  in  granting  Folly  so  large 
a  family  to  bring  up  on  her  own  princi¬ 
ples. 


“  Equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in 
neither  can  make  choice  of  other’s  moiety.” — 
King  Lear., 

Even  in  dress,  if  the  plebeian  infant 
has  generally  bare  feet,  the  Juvenile  aris¬ 
tocrat  frequently  shivers  with  its  little 
naked  red  legs ;  and  if  the  poor  woman 
has  often  no  bonnet  to  her  head.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  her  richer  sister  only  had 
one  to  the  back  of  h  r  neck. 


“  Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  ot  any 
inscription." 

Massimuer,  Neve  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debit. 

This  is  a  good  deal  like  Locke’s  famous 
“  white  page "  of  the  child’s  mind — a 


“That  ripeness  which  so  soon  began 
And  ceased  so  soon,  be  ne’er  was  boy  or  man.” 

Pope.  ; 

Trees  that  bear  double  blossoms  o:ten 
bear  no  fi  uit  at  all. 


“  Your  son  comes  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill ; 

1'he  pedagogue,  with  self-coiuplaceut  air. 

Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due 
share.” 

CowPEB,  Tirocinium. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  prodigies  of 
stupidity  are  quite  as  often  the  ficiiuus  of 
the  indolence  ot  schoolmasters,  as  prodi- 
gie-  of  genius  are  the  fictions  of  the  van¬ 
ity  of  parents. 

The  bitter  experience  of  the  evils  of  an 
unsubdued  and  unchastened  w  II  seems  to 
have  made  an  authoiess,  of  w'tioin  we 
should  have  least  expected  it,  an  advocate 
of  corpoial  punishment.  If  we  are  atraid 
to  whip  our  children  when  they  deserve 
it,  not  only  will  the  world  hereafter,  iii 
some  way  or  other,  whip  them,  but  our¬ 
selves  in  and  through  tiiein ;  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  one  whipping,  which  might  be 
regulated,  there  will  be  two,  which  can’t. 

G.  Sand. 
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*'  “  The  young  boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the 
first  year  were  wise  men ;  the  second  year, 
philosophers  (lovers  of  wisdom  ;)  the  third  year 
mere  orators;  and  the  fourth  bur  plebeians,  and 
understood  nothing  hut  their  own  ignorance.” 
— Meneokmus  (quoted  by  Jeremy  Taylor.) 

Thorough  education  is  quite  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  giving  humility  as  for  creating 
assurance  ;  for  ballast  as  much  as  for  gas, 
sails,  and  feathers. 


“  He  who  owes  himself  to  himself  is  the  sub¬ 
stantial  man.” 

Sir  Thomas  Browse. 

True,  generally,  as  regards  the  final, 
rathor  than  the  earlier  stages  of  e  tucation. 
Self-education  and  home-education  are,  for 
the  most  part,  far  more  productive  of 
vanity  than  public  education. 


“  Juvat  accedere  fontes.” — Lioretics. 

Selections  of  beauties  should  be  for 
children  and  the  busy.  A  child  might  be 
lo  t  in  the  spring,  if  deep,  or  aearied  in 
the  garden,  if  spacious  ;  and  some  have 
no  time  to  go  to  either.  So  we  give  them 
a  cup  or  a  flower.  But  generally  it  is 
better  to  traverse  the  garden,  and  pluck 
our  own  rosea,  even  from  amongst  thorns, 
than  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  rose-water  of  extractors  and  quintes- 
sencialists. 


“  Ilesperite  segetes  viucto  fossore  coluntur.” 

Ll'can. 

“The  harvests  of  Italy  are  cuhivated 
by  the  slave,”  sajs  the  poet.  The  line  is 
extremely  a|»propriate  to  the  lad  who  has 
to  be  lashed  into  a  linguist. 


So,  like  a  child,  who  declines  to  s.iy  A 
because  B  comes  after  it,  many  a  youth 
has  shrunk  from  an  act  of  virtue  for  fear 
of  iM'ing  called  a  hypocrite  if  his  future 
actions  should  not  be  in  conformity  with 
it,  or  a  saint  if  they  should. 


“  Nature  instinciively  hmsbands  the  resources 
of  her  children’s  vocal  organs,  and  reterves 
their  breath  for  necessary  occasions.” 

The  Timet'  Critique  on  Max  Muller. 

Difficult  to  reconcile  with  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  day ;  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  might  be  written  on  this  asser¬ 
tion  pro  and  con.  For  the  present  it  is 


[August, 

w'orth  while  to  niont'on  one  absurd  ampli- 
ficaiion  of  high-cla'S  slang,  by  which  sense 
gains  nothing.  “  The  cold  was  something 
fearful.”  “  Tlie  picnic  was  something 
tremendously  jolly.”  Fancy  it  in  Latin, 
with  the  uliquid  uegotiuml 


The  nuns  of  Venice  threw  their  flowers 
behind  them  when  they  renounced  the 
world.  We  men  are  often  obliged  to 
throw  our  bouquets  in  the  rear  wlien  we 
seriously  enter  upon  it.  Classics,  poetry, 
college  friendships — how  much  has  often 
to  be  resigued  when  our  youth’s  education 
is  over. 


“  Wisdom  is  ofitimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  wo  soar.” — Woruswokth. 

Rarely  illustrated  by  those  very  clever 
people  who  condestrend  to  write  books 
tor  the  young.  This  particular  kind  of 
stooping  generally  seems  to  produce  a 
sort  o^  grotto  del  cane  or  a)>oplectiu  effect 
on  the  writers.  Amongst  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  monuments  of  human  folly  are 
many  of  the  books  written  for  the  young, 
especially  books  ot  instruction. 


I  “  No  mean  statesmen  now,  when  they 

I  do  wi  ite 

i  Their  names,  do,  fur  their  honors,  so  contrive 
>t. 

You  can  hardly  know  a  nobleman  from  a  mark.” 

SiiiRLET,  Royal  Matter. 

Some  readers  will  remember  how 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  same  thing  in 
Hamlet:  “Our  stati-ts  hold  it  a  baseness 
to  write  fair.”  Montaigne  describes  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  affectation  in  France,  de- 
clitriiig  that  fe  has  known  persons  of  con¬ 
sequence  “  desavouer  leur  apprentissage, 
corrompre  leur  plume,  et  affectur  I’igiior- 
aiice  d’une  qualitc  si  vulgaire.”  Tf  ey 
were  fondly  r  turning  in  thought,  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  to  the  time  when  Cliar- 
leiiiague  was  struggling  to  “  indite  a  love- 
liue,” — an  art  widcli  the  “  sturdy  Teu¬ 
tons,”  according  to  Mallet  {Northern  An¬ 
tiquities  )  for  a  long  time  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  acquire;  when  Frederio  Barba- 
ros.sa  could  not  read  (Turner ; )  when 
C®ur-de-Lion  (vide  Roueii  Museum)  was 
fain  to  put  bis  mark ;  when  the  mailed 
baron 

“  To  humble  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Left  the  li^ht  duties  of  the  pesceiul  pen.” 

Crabbe. 
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and  made 

“Tbe  writer  but  a  drudge  to  praise.” — (Nat. 

Leb.) 

Long  before,  Prince  Eugene,  perhaps  the 
first  condescended  to  say  :  “  One  must 

work  sometimes  fur  the  newspapers.” 

Good,  or  at  hast  inteli'gible,  writing  is 
one  of  I  he  points  on  which,  now  adays,  all 
our  l)atche8  of  examin*-rs  in  their  several 
departments  ought  to  insist.  And  here  I 
would  say  a  word  or  two,  which  I  trust 
may  be  of  some  scrvic-'  to  the  Post-Office 
and  the  public  generally,  more  especially 
on  the  subject  of  the  writing  of  names 
and  addresses.  People  are  so  fitmiliar 
with  their  own  names  and  places  of 
abode,  that  they  seem  to  fancy  every 
one  else  must  be  equally  cognisant  of 
them.  Of  all  the  words  that  flow  from 
a  bad  writer’s  pen,  these  are  invsria 
bly  the  mo  t  unintelligilile.  Tliere 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  conceit  in 
thi.x,  like  that  of  some  of  our  London 
bankers,  who  decline  to  print  their  direc¬ 
tions  in  full  on  their  cheques,  fondly  fan¬ 
cying  that  every  countryman  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  hold  one  of  t^'eir  drafts  must  ne- 
ct  ssirily  know  their  h  uses  of  business ; 
or  of  some  of  our  genteeler  trades-people, 
who  only  allow  their  names  to  appear  on 
some  inner  door,  undiscoverable  except 
by  Severe  research.  The  poet  Pope,  we 
are  told,  learned  to  write  by  imitatmg 
printing ;  and  it  is  heartily  to  be  de.sired 
that  come  people  would,  whenever  t*  ey 
attempt  to  indite  the  name  of  a  pf-rson  or 
a  place,  try  some  process  of  th-<  same 
kind.  Not  that  words  of  another  de- 
scription  are  altogether  unimportant.  It 
is  Confusing  to  receive  an  epistle  in  which 
an  auspicious  event  apitears  as  a  suspici¬ 
ous  one ;  which  h-aves  us  in  doubt  be¬ 
tween  precious  and  previous  /  in  which  a 
ha'Kthom  loi'ks  like  a  lanthorn,  a  divorce 
like  a  diocese.,  and  an  election  like  a  sktle- 
ton. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling,  too,  times  are 
much  changed.  Jeames  of  Buckley 
Square  is  a  scholar  compared  with  the 
Pretender,  who  insisted  on  signing  him¬ 
self  “  Gems,”  and  defending  his  honor 
with  his  sord,”  and  the  fitness  of  things 
should  prevent  an  ensign  who  has  been 
educ.ted  at  a  high-flying  academy  from 
being  beaten  by  a  corporal  who  nas  en 
joyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  charity- 
school.  Ridicule,  in  fact,  is  beginning  to 
attach  itself  to  what  may  be  called  arbi- 


[  trary  rather  than  even  phonetic  spelling. 
Formerly  men  read  as  loo-ely  as  their 
triends  wrote,  which  w  'S  indeed  a  mutual 
accommodation  ;  and  the  same  individual 
had  the  most  various  ideas,  on  different 
days,  of  the  spe  ling  of  the  same  word. 

I  Our  indistinct  national  pronunciation,  and 
our  S  xon  abundance  of  consonants,  mili¬ 
tate.  it  must  be  confessed,  against  very 
accurate  spelling  ;  and,  after  all,  thousands 
of  lives  are  not  likely  to  be  staked  on  a 
difference  so  delicate  as  that  which  exists 
between  bpoovaiov ;  ai  d  dfioiovaiov  ;  but 
the  Greek  ear  was  accurate,  and  imperial 
Greek  theologians  were  tenacious. 

Finally,  there  is  something  ”  previous 
e’en  ”  to  w’riting  and  spelling,  on  witich 
examineis  would  do  well  to  insist — dis¬ 
tinct  utterance — setting  th-  ir  faces  against 
the  absurd  gargling  ot  many  of  the  youth 
of  the  present  day.  The  scene  in  Mo- 
here,  and  the  passage  m  Lord  Shafles- 
bury,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  Sir  J. 
Stoddart  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to 
explain  the  oral  formation  of  the  vow'els, 
no  longer  seem  in  the  slightest  degree 
farcical. 

There  is  nothing  like  beginning  early. 
Let  the  youngest  mothers  in  England 
train  tlwir  infants’  voices  to  the  inrtation 
'of  the  perhaps  toothless  but  still  compar¬ 
atively  plain-sjieakiug  grandsire,  raih“r 
then  of  the  young  lather’s  ridiculously 
guttural  intonations. 


“Good  and  ill  like  vines  entangled  are 
So  that  their  giapes  are  often  plucked  toge¬ 
ther.”  SilELLEV. 

A  twining  parasite  too  often  rises  with 
the  ri.sing  branch  ;  scarcely  a  virt  m  flour- 
ishes  without  its  neighbor  peril ;  scarcely 
an  advance  is  made  without  tripping  upon 
some  fresh  stumbling-block,  the  natural  •«- 
ciimbranco  of  the  new  ground  on  which 
we  are  treading. 


”  Imitatores  servuiu  pecus.”— IIoraci. 

In  treatises  on  education  less  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  imitative  faculty  than 
it  deserves.  To  speak  briefly  and  geeer- 
rally,  no  doubt  this  facu  ty  exists  in  the 
highest  form  in  the  highest  minds,  but,  at 
will,  suspended,  subordinate,  w’orking 
under  originality.  It  is  more  active  and 
dominant  in  minds  of  a  secondary  order. 
This  is  generally  the  clue  to  the  “  good 
at  play,  good  at  work”  cleverness,  where 
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a  lad  catches  with  e<jual  readiness  the 
knack  of  handling  a  cricket-bat  or  a  foil, 
and  the  nin  of  hexameters  and  pentame¬ 
ters  There  is  a  tlini  stage,  in  which 
people  can  do  little  but  imitate ;  and  a 
lower  still,  in  which  men  follow  example 
almost  helplessly. 


“  D’Avila,  observes  that  Jacques  Clement 
was  a  sort  of  buffoon,  whom  the  rest  of  the 
friars  u<ed  to  make  sport  with.  But  a't  last, 
giving  his  fo'ly  a  serious  turn,  it  ended  in  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  qualified  him  fnr  that  desperate 
act  of  murdering  the  king.” — Swift,  in  Exam¬ 
iner. 

There  is  often,  no  doubt,  a  great  degree 
of  mental  weakness  in  critninals.  One 
form  of  it  is  an  excessive  share  of  the 
monkey  and  parrot  part  of  our  nature — 
that  weak  imitaiiveness  by  which  exam- 


[August, 

pies  of  the  same  crime  are  multiplied.  In 
I  he  ease  of  officer-shooting,  for  instmee, 
mere  example  has  turned  malice  into  mur¬ 
der,  without  any  increase  of  aggravating 
causes,  and  without  any  hoped-for  dimi¬ 
nution  of  penal  consequences.  In  France, 
at  one  time,  there  was  a  rage  amongst 
lovers  for  committing  suicide  in  pairs: 
for  a  long  time  they  tied  themselves  to¬ 
gether  with  blue  ribbon  ;  then — ghastly 
•  ffort  at  originality — ihey  tied  themselves 
together  with  red. 


“  For  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy,  .  . 
take  such  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  former¬ 
ly  in  blood.” — Bacon,  from  Machiatelli. 

As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  in 
matters  of  great  moment,  especially  in 
great  crimes,  a  single  jrerformanee  is  an 
education.  Eric. 


ETRUSCAN  CITIES  AND  THEIR  RUINS. 


A  VKXKRABLE  antiquity  rests  upon  the 
old  Etruscan  cities  of  Itay  and  their 
ruins.  Their  origin  and  hi-tory  stretch  far 
back  into  remote  airos.  grasping  hands  with 
ancient  Egypt  and  Greece,  long  anterior 
to  the  foundations  of  Rome.  Herodotus 
and  Strabo  wrote  of  the  Etruscans,  who, 
having  conquered  the  ancient  Umbrian^ 
and  Pelasoi,  spread  ihem-elves  over  the 
whole  of  Central  Italy.  T*  eir  citie  ,  long 
ago  in  ruins,  still  remain  the  wonder  o 
travelers.  Etruscan  vases  and  bronzes 
enrich  the  museums  ofRorae  and  Naples, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  in  vast  variety. 
We  have  spent  many  hours  in  examining 
and  admiring  their  curious  and  beautiful 
forms,  in  the  galleries  where  they  are 
treasured  up.  A  fresh  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  old  cities  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  any  of  our  readers,  who  find  a 
charm  in  the  antiquities  of  the  old  world. 
A  lett»^r,  under  date  of  May  17,  1863,  at 
Florence,  fiom  the  pen  of  A.  E.  Douglass, 
Esq.,  our  friend  and  neighbor  at  Rye, 
Weschester  Co.,  now  soj-mming  in  Italy, 
has  been  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  some  extracts,  at  our  own  request, 


though  not  written  for  publication.  In 
the  name  of  Dr.  Anderson  mentioned  in 
ihe  letur,  many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
cognize  the  |>erson  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sor  m  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ro¬ 
chester  in  tins  State. 

The  letter,  after  a  graphic  description 
of  scenes  and  incidents  of  travel  alter 
leaving  Rome,  says :  “  We  went  up  to  As¬ 
sisi,  a  town  clinging  to  the  mountain  side, 
far  above  the  loao.  We  saw  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  numberless  churche-*;  we  went 
into  excavations  under  the  public  square, 
and  walked  on  old  Roman  pavements ;  we 
saw  the  pediment  of  a  Roman  temple 
with  six  splendid  corinth  an  columns  still 
perfect;  we  went  into  the  wonder  and 
glory  of  Italy,  the  great  Franciscan  Con¬ 
vent  built  over  the  tomb  of  that  saint,  and 
rising  in  successive  stories  against  the  hill¬ 
side — the  church  being  three  churches, 
one  above  the  other,  lit  by  stained-glass 
windows  and  covered  sides  and  ceiling, 
with  marvelous  frescoes  of  Cirvabue, 
Giotto,  and  other  great  masters,  in  exqiiis- 
iie  preservation.  From  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  church  the  view  was  wonder- 
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ful,  and  the  atmosph're  so  clear,  that  we 
appreci!it*-d  the  yesterday’s  storm  which 
had  at  the  time  so  chastened  us,  bir.  evi¬ 
dently  for  our  pood.  We  could  count 
over  tw^nty  towns  and  cities,  mostly  on 
hill-tops,  and  marking  sites  that  the  ab¬ 
original  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  had 
selected  centuries  before  Rome  existed. 
Well,  we  tore  ourselves  away — down  the 
hill  and  off  Jo  Perugia.  Before  reaching 
it  we  8topf>ed  at  a  tomb  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  a  remnant  of  the  necropolis  of 
the  old  Etruscan  town  of  Perusium. 
The  custmle  was  summoned,  and  we  de¬ 
scended  some  thirty  feet  with  lighted 
torche- ;  the  door  was  unlocke<l,  and  we 
were  in  company  with  the  ashes  of  the 
aristocratic  Etruscan  family  of  the  Vol- 
umnii — whose  names  in  a  language  that 
only  savants  could  read,  (and  even  they 
can  make  out  no'h  ng  but  the  names) 
were  inscrilied  on  marble  and  alabaster 
chests,  that  were  carved  on  the  sifles  in 
has  relief  with  stories  of  Greek  mythology, 
while  the  effigy  of  the  occupant  reclined 
upon  the  cover.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  these 
ash-chests  we  saw  in  an  interior  chamber, 
which  were  sculpturetl  above  and  on  the 
sides  into  panels,  while  a  medusa’s  head 
wagged  its  capillary  snakes  and  lolled  out 
its  derisive  tongue  at  us  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling. 

I  wonder  if  the  old  Etruscans,  that  had 
sought  seclusion  and  repose  for  their  ashes, 
ever  anticipated  the  visit  of  a  slim  gentle¬ 
man  in  spectacles,  and  a  taller  onu  in  a 
wide-awak** — and  of  three  ladies  »ho  ven¬ 
tured  unabashed  to  laugh  iu  such  august 
presence,  a»'d  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
renown  of  the  Volumnii;  indeerl,  never 
heard  of  them  before.  We  walked 
through  seven  underground  chambers — 
some  unfinished,  waiting  for  otb'-r  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  to  enter — whose  bones 
and  ashes  have  no  doubt  passed  through 
all  the  phases  of  vegetable  life  in  the  plains 
around.  Then  w'e  saw  Perugia,  and 
lodged  in  an  old  palace  with  immense 
frescoes  upon  the  ceilings  of  our  rooms, 
and  mysterious  passages,  and  closets,  and 
winding  stairs — a  perfect  jewel  of  a  house 
for  the  Radcl  ff  school.  The  next  day 
(for  I  won’t  describe  Pe  ugia  or  I  should 
never  stop,)  we  were  tiff  early,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  were  skirting  the  shores  of 
Lake  Thrasymene — reading  the  account 
of  the  great  battle  between  Hannib-tl  and 
the  Romans,  and  satisfactorily  locating 
every  incident  of  the  contest.  We  lunched 


at  Camuseia,  and  hiring  a  calessa.  Dr. 
Anderson  and  I  rattled  up  the  hill  with 
driver  and  guide  to  the  old  Etruscan 
town  of  Cortona,  which  still  retains  well 
defined  portions  of  its  origin.al  walls — im- 
metise  blocks  of  stone  laid  accurately  to¬ 
gether  without  cement,  and  since  built 
upon  by  Roman  and  medieval  buihlers. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  seen  all  the 
sights,  which  I  spare  you,  atid  htid  reached 
our  inn,  where  our  lunch  awaited  ns,  and 
that  night  w'e  slept  at  Arezzo,  having 
“  done  ”  the  town  before  dark.  I  made 
an  excursion  to  a  city  I  very  much  desir¬ 
ed  to  see;  and  it  W’as  on  this  wise.  Being 
deeply  interested  in  Etruscan  antiquities, 
and  Tuscany  being  the  principal  locality 
where  these  old  cities  are  princijially 
found,  I  soon  sounded  Dr.  Anderson  on 
the  subject,  and  he  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  myself ;  so  leaving  our  res- 
spective  families  in  Florence,  he  and  I 
started  with  hand-bags,  and  took  a  seven 
iiours’  journey  by  rail  to  Chiusi,  which 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  w»8  a 
large  and  prosperous  city,  unconscious  of 
the  foundation  of  such  a  voracious  com¬ 
munity  as  Rome,  which,  w'ithin  three  cen¬ 
turies  was  to  swallow  up  herself  and  neigh¬ 
bors  so  effectually  that  even  history  has 
preserved  but  little  record  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  much  less  of  their  arts  and  customs, 
which  latter,  Rome  appropriated  as  her 
own  without  acknowledgment.  For  you 
will  find  on  consulting  Roman  histories 
that  the  kingly  family  of  theTarquins  w’as 
Etruscan,  and  it  is  not  the  least  remarka¬ 
ble  thing  in  the  world,  that  within  a  few 
years  past  an  old  tomb  has  been  disclosed 
in  the  almost  forgotten  site  of  the  most 
famous  Etruscan  city,  which  has  the  name 
of  Tarq  iin  painted  over  the  several  cells 
in  its  regal  chambers,  showing  it  to  have 
been  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
that  di-itingiiished  family.  It  is  such  dis¬ 
coveries  as  this  that  have  wakened  up 
among  antiquarians  an  intense  interest  in 
the  relics  of  this  pre-Roman  nation,  and 
one  of  the  places  which  has  given  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  objects  illustrating  those  strange 
people  and  their  manners  is  this  aforesaid 
city  of  Chiusi.  So  we  went  there,  reach¬ 
ing  the  railway-station,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  at  about  two  o’clock,  and 
secured  a  ricketty  “calessa,”  (or  small 
carriage  of  the  country)  and  a  dilapidated 
horse  to  take  us  up  the  steep  and  circuitous 
road  to  the  town,  not  into  it,  however,  for 
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the  respectable  Italian  inn  which  we 
sought,  was  built  against  the  hill-side  be¬ 
low  the  entrance — and  there  within  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  had  selected  bed¬ 
rooms,  made  our  lunch,  secured  for  the 
afternoon  the  vehicle  that  had  just  con¬ 
quered  the  hill,  ns  well  as  made  a  bargain 
for  his  services  with  the  renowned  Giam¬ 
battista  Zeppoloni — a  little,  stunted,  thin, 
gray-haired  old  shoemaker,  known  by  sa¬ 
vants  as  ^/teguidetoChiusi  and  environs. 
We  first  drove  three  miles  to  the  Poggio 
GajeUa  over  a  very  beautiful  country,  a 
conglomeration  of  knolls  rising  in  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  out  of  an  extensive  plain.  The 
plain  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the 
roiling  land  over  which  we  rode,  wooded 
thickly  with  oaks  and  verdant  with  dewey 
herbage — for  this  season  makes  a  paratlise 
of  this  part  of  Italy  for  which  the  summer 
substitutes  malaria.  These  rounded  knolls 
were  of  every  crmceivable  shape,  generally 
quite  steep,  and  on  one  of  the  ridges  rose 
this  Poggio  (or  HiU.)  It  was  about  six¬ 
ty  feet  high,  and  some  three  hundred  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  where  in  Etruscan 
times  it  was  encircled  by  a  thick  wall, 
now  obliterated.  The  hill  is  covered 
thickly  with  splendid  oaks,  and  externally 
shows  no  rock,  but  we  entered  a  hole  at 
the  base  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
square  room  cut  in  the  soft  tufa,  of  which 
the  whole  country  is  composed.  This 
was  the  tomb  of  some  noble  family  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years  since,  and 
when  discovered  it  contained  sarcophagi 
and  ash-chests  and  vases  with  bronze 
utensils  and  some  gold  ornaments.  From 
it  various  passages  led  into  the  hill,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  guide,  the  Doctor 
and  I  got  down  on  our  hands  and  knees 
with  our  wax  tapers  in  our  mouths,  and 
crawled  through  a  passage  not  over  three 
feet  high  and  two  wide,  for  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  feet,  the  route  curving  and 
twisting  in  different  directions  without 
any  apparent  reason,  and  opening  into 
lateral  passages,  which  were  “  blinds,”  as 
they  generally  terminated  after  a  short 
distance.  This  brought  us  out  into  another 
series  of  tombs,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  some  nine  in  number,  and  there  were 
many  others  on  the  same  level  which 
had  fallen  in  or  been  covered  up,  and 
could  not  be  seen.  This  whole  hill  was 
divided  into  three  levels  or  stories,  and  so 
£tr  upwards  of  forty  tombs  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  it,  though  the  washing  away  of 
the  siJes  in  the  course  of  centuries  must 


have  destroyed  many  more.  It  must  have 
been  in  itsfialmy  daysa  magnificent  fami¬ 
ly  necropolis,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Lars  Porsenna,  the  conqueror 
of  Home,  as  it  more  nearly  realizes  the 
extraordinary  description  of  his  pyramidal 
tomb  given  by  Varro  and  quoted  by 
Pliny. 

This  is  now  denied  by  antiquar’es. 
There  was  nothing  left  in  these  tombs ; 
BO  after  some  learned  8|>e<mlations  be¬ 
tween  ourselves,  of  which  unfortunately 
the  world  must  be  deprived,  we  continueii 
our  ride,  passing  the  sites  of  many  other 
tombs  which  have  fallen  in  or  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  after  the  objwts  discovered  ha<l 
been  abstracted.  Thousands  of  tombs 
have  been  discovered  in  this  cluster  of 
knolls,  but  only  left  open  long  enough  to 
admit  of  taking  out  the  various  vases  and 
sarcophagi,  etc.,  which  they  generally  con¬ 
tained  ;  this  done  to  save  the  ground  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  holes  are  filled  up  and  the 
tomb  forever  disappears.  On  the  west  of 
Chiusi  beyond  the  plain,  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  rises,  among  which  many  thousand 
similar  tombs  have  been  opened,  despoiled, 
and  reclosed ;  millions  of  persons  must  have 
been  burierl  there,  and  further  research 
I  would  no  doubt  reveal  as  many  tombs 
more.  From  this  one  locally  all  the  mu¬ 
seums  of  Euroj)C  have  been  copiously  sup¬ 
plied,  and  you  can  imagine  our  interest  in 
looking  at  the  site  of  a  city  so  famous  »t 
so  reni'le  a  period,  and  whose  only  histo¬ 
ry,  social  or  political,  is  to  be  read  in  its 
necropolis,  and  read  only  by  the  paintings 
on  the  interior  of  the  tombs  or  the  vases ; 
they  contain  pretty  much  as  Egy'ptian 
social  life  is  gathered  from  the  drawings 
discovered  by  Brlzoni  and  Champollion. 
But  the  language  of  Eyturia  is  lost;  the 
alphabet,  singularly  enough,  hss  been 
found  at  length  on  some  of  the  vases  and 
some  of  the  proper  names  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  (from  their  being  names  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Homan  history)  have  been  made 
out,  but  further  than  this  no  one  has  yet 
gone,  and  the  inscriptions  remain  a  sealed 
book.  We  went  on  over  the  hills  and 
down  dark  and  deep  valleys,  occasionally 
leaving  the  carriage  where  the  road  was 
very  bad,  until  we  found  ourselves  at  an¬ 
other  tomb,  discovered  some  ten  years 
since,  in  the  bill  side  near  the  city.  We 
found  a  little  open  area  excavated  in  the 
tufa  of  the  hill,  on  either  side  of  which  a 
small  chamber  was  excavaUd,  supposed 
to  be  for  the  domestics  or  favorite  slaves 
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of  ihe  family.  Right  in  front  as  we  en-  dretl  objects — vases,  bronze«,  etc.,’  which 
lerctl  was  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  we  were  solicited  to  buy  in  the  lump,  for 
closed  by  two  immense  slabs  of  stone  about  JSOO,  but  about  which  we  did  not 
liken  folding  door,  closing  perfectly  and  think  it  worth  while  to  decide,  as  our 
revolving  u|)on  pivots  of  the  8.ame  ^tone  investment  in  Etruscan  ware  was  to  be 
above  and  below.  These  we  opened  with  confined  to  something  w'e  could  carry  in 
bitmething  of  a  feeling  of  reverential  re-  a  han4l-l>ag  alreatly  w’ell  stocked,  and  we 
speet  for  the  builders  «>f  that  age,  and  we  had  little  hope  of  finding  room  for  even  a 
entered  achauib^r  about  eight  feet  high  single  sarcophagus  of  S'x  feet  in  'ength 
ninl  perhaps  ten  square,  whose  ceiling  and  weighing  a  couple  of  tons;  so  we 
was  carved  into  panels  anti  painted  in  dif-  gravely  liargained  for  the  collection  at  a 
ferent  colors.  The  sitles  ha-t  a  frieze  just  very  great  distance  from  the  asking  price, 
under  the  corn  co  painted  with  figures,  (though  even  that  experiment  is  danger¬ 
showing  the  games  and  amusemeiiis  of  uiis  in  Italy)  and  increased  thi  respect  of 
the  day,  quite  perfect,  considering  how  our  hostess  thereby,  though  we  could  not 
long  •’ince  they  were  executetl,  and  tha  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  atlmi«sion  of  air  always  injures  them  her.  I  will  not  de.soribc  the  collections 
by  affecting  the  surface  of  the  rock.  we  ^aw  in  priv.ate  houses  th“  next  morn- 

Froin  this  chamber  we  went  into  an-  ing  in  the  town  itself,  a  dull,  inanimate 
other  directly  before  us  and  similarly  or-  cluster  of  m.assive  stone  houses  with  nice- 
iiamented,  having  a  stone  ledge  or  conch  ly-paved  and  clean  streets,  and  glorious 
around  it,  upon  which  the  funeral  chests  views  from  its  walls,  but  by  ten  o’clock 
and  urns  were  pUced,  though  notie  of  we  had  a  n'ce  little  calessa,  a  good  horse, 
these  articles  are  left  in  the  chamber,  our  guide  with  a  driver,  and  were  off  for 
From  the  first  rootn  a  doorway  opened  C«*tauo,  about  seven  ntiles,  to  see  the 
on  the  side  itito  ati  unfinished- chamber,  place,  and  a  fine  Etruscan  collection  in 
with  the  marks  of  the  pick  fresh  as  if  private  hands  said  to  l)e  well  worth  see- 
made  yesterday.  The  family  were  n«>  ing.  There  was  a  great  8.ati8faction  in 
doubt  preparing  quarters  fur  the  members  '  thus  visiting  places  out  of  the  traveling 
that  tiny  expected  would  be  added  to  track.  We  saw  Italy  and  Italians  as 
them  in  life,  and  would  want  a  resting-  it  and  they  are  among  themselves,  not  as 
place  after  rleath  ;  but  history  is  silent  as  to  they  are  infected  by  the  traveling  wealth, 
M'hat  public  c:ilannty  cut  them  off  fr  om  intellect,  and  manners  of  English  or 
the  chance  of  continuing  their  work,  and  Americans.  The  day  was  fine,  the  ride 
denied  a  burial  with  their  fathers  to  the  delightful,  our  guide  dispo-sed  to  be  hu- 
descendaiils.  Perhaps  it  was  the  savage  morous,  and  the  pace  of  our  steed  rapid, 
irruption  of  the  Gauls  in  the  fourth  cen-  We  reached  the  town,  comprising  a  cas- 
tury  of  Rome,  or  the  o-onquest  by  Rome  tie  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the 
herself  in  the  fifth  century.  Close  by  inoiintain-sMe,  and  a  thick  cluster  of 
this  tomb  is  the  “  Jeweler’s  Valley,”  so  houses  clinging  to  the  slope  below  it,  with 
called  because  after  heavy  rains  the  pea-*-  the  steepest  of  zigzag  streets,  tasking  our 
ant*  have  found  in  the  soil  articles  of  jew-  pedestrianism  severely  as  w'e  had  to  walk 
elry,  ear-rir-gs,  and  finger-rings,  ami  up ;  still  before  attempting  it  we  were 
brooches,  and  scarabia,  and  intaglios  in  refreshed  by  a  visit  to  the  principal  landed 
cornelian,  for  who  o  prrseuce  in  that  par-  proprietor  of  the  place,  whose  house,  with 
ticular  spot  there  is  no  accounting.  It  an  unpretontling  front,  faced  the  square 
was  now  late,  an  l  looking  at  one  more  where  we  left  our  carriage,  and  who  had 
tomb  with  an  arched  roof  of  cut  stone  the  principal  collection  to  be  seen  in  the 
without  cement^  as  perfect  as  when  built,  place.  We  went  up  as  usual  some  two 
and  with  its  contents  un  ouched  and  the  flights  of  stone  stairs,  and  made  known 
burnt  bones  still  in  the  chests,  and  the  our  wishes. 

unreadable  inscriptions  without,  we  closed  The  gentleman  unfortunately  was  out, 
our  hard  work  for  the  day  by  a  dinner  in  but  his  “  Maestro  di  Casa  ”  thought  he 
the  Italian  manner  at  our  inn,  where  as  would  soon  return,  and  invited  us  to  pass 
a  salad  they»gave  us  beans  in  t-  e  pod  un-  through  the  house  into  the  garden,  w’hieh 
cooked,  and  which,  of  course,  we  were  at  the  back  of  the  house  being  on  the  hill- 
expectfd  to  relish.  side  was  on  a  level  with  the  third  floor. 

After  <tinner  we  went  into  the  museum  we  did  so  and  were  charmed  with  the 
of  the  house  where  we  saw  some  eight  hun-  profusion  of  the  flowers  and  their  arrange- 
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raent,  the  fine  shrubbery  and  intricate 
walks.  The  gardener  made  his  a|)|>ear' 
aoce,  and  asked  if  “our  excellencies” 
would  be  pleased  to  visit  the  Grotto.  Our 
excellencies  were  pleased  to  do  so,  an«l 
were  a-stouished  as  well  as  pleased  at  what 
they  saw.  We  walked  through  passage 
afler  passage  cut  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill, 
gradually  winding  upwards,  now  and  then 
opening  out  upon  some  charming  terrace, 
from  which  the  view  was  enchanting,  and 
now  catching  faint  rays  of  light  from 
almve,  until  we  emerged  some  one  hun 
dred  feet  above  the  house  and  found  a 
hill  side  still  rising  above  us,  with  winding 

I  laths,  lined  with  triraineil  cypress  trees 
eading  up  to  a  knoll,  where  were  seats 
and  a  summer-house.  All  this  grotto,  giv> 
ing  us  a  walk  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  surface  of 
the  rock  covered  with  shells  and  quaint 
fragments  of  stalactites,  wdiile  the  path 
occasionally  opened  into  chambers,  in 
which  played  some  diminutive  fountain, 
or  murmured  some  tiny  cataract,  lit  up  by 
some  special  shafts  cut  into  it  from  the 
outside  When  we  emerged,  we  declined 
goingfurtlier  on  towards  the  hill-top,  as  our 
time  was  limited,  but  the  gardener  says, 
“  at  least  your  excellencies  must  see  the 
glen,  and  the  monument so  we  yielded 
ourselves  passively  to  the  influences  around 
us,  and  walked  along  on  the  siime  level 
until  we  reached  a  kind  of  glen  thickly 
shaded,  so  thick  that  although  on  the  hill¬ 
side  we  could  not  see  out,  and  through  all 
kinds  of  intricate  patlis  we  walked  until  we 
reached  a  neat  wooden  cottage  (a  thing 
you  never  see  in  Italy.)  Over  the  door 
we  saw  in  large  letters  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  The  door  was  unlocked  and  are 
entered.  Opposite  us  hung  a  portrait  of 
Washington,  while  around  on  the  walls 
were  painted  the  names  of  the  various 
battle-fields  of  the  llevolution,  and  various 
wise  sayings  of  Ben.  Franklin.  Imagine  our 
surprise  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot,  to  find 
such  an  object — it  was  quite  bewildering, 
and  we  wandered  back  to  the  house,  specu 
lating  very  unsatisfactorily  over  the  inci¬ 
dent.  We  saw  many  other  curious  things 
in  the  grounds,  but  finally  met  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  greeted  us  very  cordially  and 
showed  us  his  choice  museum  and  library, 
and  from  him  we  learned  that  his  wife 
could  speak  English,  (which  he  could  not) 
and  was  wise  in  the  Ilistory  of  America, 
and  the  lore  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  We  had  a 
pleasant  interview  with  this  gentleman, 


“  Cavaliere  Terrisi,”  and  he  showed  us  his 
library,  which  w’as  quite  extensive,  and 
comprised  many  valuable  works.  After 
this  we  scaled  tfie  cu'tle  hill,  and  saw  an¬ 
other  collection  of  Etruscan  bronses.  seven 
of  which  I  pricetl,  and  was  told  by  the 
proprietor  I  could  have  them  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  Napoleons,  four  hundred 
dollars,  a  price  that  we  declined,  as  we 
were  not  prepared  to  pay  over  a  tenth  of 
the  same.  We  then  drove  off  to  Sarteano, 
about  four  miles,  on  a  still  higher  hill,  a 
most  picture8«]ue  old  town,  commanding 
a  sufierb  view  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Chiana.  In  this  view  were  comprised 
three  lakes  “Trasimene,”  “Lago  di  Mon- 
tepulciano,”  and  “  Lago  di  Chiusi,”  while 
Cortona,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  jour¬ 
ney  from  Home,  was  plainly  visible  fitleen 
miles  off  on  its  hill.  We  went  into  the 
only  inn  the  place  could  boast  of,  passed 
through  a  room  with  a  long  table,  at  which 
a  dozen  men  were  drinking,  then  through 
a  kitchen  and  found  a  stairway  which  took 
us  up  to  a  clean  little  room  where  we  sat 
awhile,  and  ordered  a  “  colaziore,”  and 
then  started  off  to  visit  Signor  Farclli,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  it  |>osBible  to  live  in 
such  bleak  unfurnished  houses  as  some  of 
these  even  wealthy  gentlemen  do.  Stone 
floors,  a  few  old  chairs,  and  a  deal  table, 
constitute  the  furniture  of  the  rooms. 
His  museum  however  was  extremely  rich, 
abounding  in  hundreds  of  bronze  figures 
and  utensils,  some  very  beautiful  and  m 
remarkable  preservation.  Bronze  shields 
and  spears,  and  armor  of  Etruscan  w'ar- 
riors.  Vases  of  every  shape,  beautifully 
ornamented,  some  quite  unique.  Choice 
intaglios  by  the  hundred,  Scarabei  of  cor- 
nelean,  finely  engraved.  Then  gold  neck¬ 
laces  of  great  weight  and  value,  adorned 
with  choice  stones  and  curious  charms, 
ear-rings  and  finger-rings,  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  excelling  in  minuteness  of  workman¬ 
ship,  any  skill  of  the  present  day,  all  got 
out  from  these  tombs,  where  sometimes 
they  decorated  a  oorjise,  which  had  now' 
vanished,  and  at  other  times  were  deposit¬ 
ed  in  urns  with  the  ashes,  and  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  lieen  themselves  exposed 
to  fire.  One  thing  that  interested  me 
much  was  a  warrior’s  skull,  still  encased 
in  the  helmet,  in  which  he*  was  buried, 
while  the  shield  and  spear  were  suspended 
by  his  side.  In  addition  to  these  Etruscan 
remains,  were  a  large  collection  of  “  Cin¬ 
que  Cento,”  or  medieval  objects — caskets 
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of  carve<l  ivory,  etc.,  etc. — also  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Itaphiiel  and  M  ijulica  ware.  We 
saw  other  objects  of  interest  in  Sarteauo, 
but  trivial  compared  to  this  of  Signor  Fa- 
relli,  which  excelled  any  private  or  public 
museum  we  had  seen  in  the  value  of  the 
articles.  The  town  was  very  quaint  and 
singular,  with  an  old  ruined  fortress  on  the 
usual  pinnacle,  for  all  these  ancient  towns 
were  clustered  around  some  such  strong¬ 
hold  for  protection  in  those  unquiet  times. 


We  had  a  charming  drive  back  to  Chiusi, 
and  still  time  that  aflemoon  to  visit  an¬ 
other  tomb,  and  also  the  Christian  Cata¬ 
combs,  which  were  nothing  like  Uiose  of 
Home  or  Naples,  in  extent  or  interest. 
The  next  morning  we  took  the  railway  to 
Sicua,  where  we  remained  some  six  hours,' 
seeing  every  thing  of  interest  there,  which 
I  will  not  describe,  and  then  made  our 
way  to  Florence,  arriving  the  same  even¬ 
ing. 


Fron'th*  Laliar*  Uoor. 

MR.  GLAISllER’S  B.\LLOON  ASCLNT  OF  MARCH  SIst 


Mk.  GiJtisHEU  gives  the  following  re¬ 
port  of  his  a- cent  with  Air.  Cox  well, 
whose  skill  and  judgment  in  managing  his 
great  balloon  make  him  a  valuable  assist¬ 
ant  in  scieniibc  aerostation : 

One  of  the  principd  subjects  of  research 
in  the  biilloon  experiments  of  last  ^ear 
was  the  determination  of  the  law  of  de 
create  of  temperature  with  incre.'ise  ofj 
elevation.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  very  ' 
great  interest  is  atiaehed,  and  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  Inch  a  great  deal  of  la¬ 
bor  and  research  ha-  been  devoted  result 
ing  in  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  a 
uniform  rate  of  decrease  of  1  deg.  of  Fah¬ 
renheit’s  scale  for  every  increase  of  300 
feet.  The  results  from  my  several  as¬ 
cents  last  season  were  that,  when  the  sky 
was  clear,  a  decline  of  1  deg  took  place 
within  100  feet  of  the  earth,  while  at  the 
bight  of  30,000  feet  a  space  of  fully  1000 
feet  had  to  be  passed  tor  a  change  of  I 
deg.  ot  temperature;  and  that  between 
these  limits  a  gradually  increasing  space 
was  required  lor  a  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  to  the  same  amount,  plainly  indicat 
ing  that  the  theory  of  a  decline  of  1  deg. 
of  temperature  for  every  300  feet  of  ele¬ 
vation  must  be  abandoned. 

The  previous  eight  balloon  ascents  were 
made  in  the  months  of  July,  Augn>t,  and 
September.  It  beettrae  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  similar  experiments  in 
the  other  mouths  of  the  year ;  and  the 


British  Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
Cambridge,  voted  £200  for  further  ex 
periments  to  be  begun  in  the  spring,  and 
some  of  these,  if  possible,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  east  wind. 

The  balloon  left  the  earth  at  4h.  16m. 
P.M.,  the  tenifrerature  of  the  air  being  50 
<lcg.  A’  4h.  25m  we  were  one  mile  high, 
with  a  temperature  of  331- deg. ;  the  se¬ 
cond  mile  was  reached  at  4h.  35m.,  with 
a  temperature  of  26  deg. ;  the  third  mile 
at  4h.  44m.,  when  the  temperature  was  14 
I  deg.;  and  3f  miles  high  the  temperature 
I  was  8  deg.  A  warm  current  of  air  was 
I  met  with,  and  the  temperature  rose  to 
I  12  deg.  at  4h.  58m.;  at5h.  2m.  we  passed 
I  out  of  this  current,  and  when  at  4^  miles 
high  the  temperature  was  just  zero  of 
j  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  i 

In  descending,  the  temperature  increas¬ 
ed  to  11  deg.  at  about  three  mibs  high, 
at  5h.  38m. ;  then  a  cold  current  wa<  met 
with,  and  it  decreased  to  7  deg.  We 
soon  pa.ssed  through  it,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  increased  to  18^  deg.  at  two  miles 
high,  to  25|  deg.  at  one  mile,  and  to  42 
deg.  on  the  ground,  which  was  reached  at 
6h.  30m. 

The  air  was  dry  before  leaving  the 
earth;  it  became  very  dry  at  f  ights  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  miles,  and  at  hights  exceed¬ 
ing  four  miles  the  tempera' ure  of  the  dew 
po  nt  was  fully  minus  40  deg. 

The  course  of  the  balloon  on  leaving 
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the  earth  was  from  the  east,  and  contin¬ 
ued  80  till  about  4h.  30m,,  when  it  chang¬ 
ed,  and  at  about  4h.  45m.  the  Crystal 
Palace  appeared  under  us;  its  course 
again  changed,  and  we  met  with  several 
^  different  currents  of  air. 

When  one  mile  hitrh  the  deep  roar  of 
London  was  heard  distinctly,  and  its  mur¬ 
muring  noise  was  heard  at  greater  eleva¬ 
tions.  At  the  hights  of  tt'ree  and  four  miles 
the  view  was  indeed  wonderful — the  plan- 
like  appearance  of  London  and  suburbs,  the 
niaf>-like  appearance  of  the  country  gen¬ 
erally  ;  then,  running  the  eye  down  the 
winding  Thames,  the  while  cliffs  at  Mar¬ 
gate,  and  on  to  Dover.  Brighton  was 
seen,  and  the  sea  beyond,  and  all  the  coast 
line  was  clear  up  to  Yarmouth.  The 
north  was  obscured  by  clouds.  Looking 
under  us,  and  to  the  south,  there  were 
many  detached  cumuli  clouds  resting  ap¬ 
parently  on  the  earth,  like  patches  of 
shinitig  wool,  and  in  some  p'aces  a  solita¬ 
ry  cloud,  thus  apparently  resting  on  the 
earth,  surrounded  by  a  clear  space  fur 
many  miles. 

L(M>king  towards  Windsor  the  Thames 
was  like  burnished  gold,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water  like  blight  silver.  Look¬ 
ing  towards  Putney  ttie  rippling  of  the 
water  along  the  hanks  of  the  river  wss 
distinctly  seen.  Railway  trains  were  the 
only  moving  objects  visible,  and  they 
looked  like  some  creeping  thing,  cater¬ 
pillar  like,  and  the  steam  was  like  a  nar¬ 
row  line  of  serpentine  mist.  Taki  g  a 
grand  view  over  the  whole  visible  plain 
TOneath  1  was  struck  with  its  regularity. 


The  view  did  not  seem  natural ;  it  was 
too  even,  apparently  artificial.  The  effect 
of  the  river  scenery  was  very  remarkable 
in  this  respect ;  all  the  ships  looked  very 
diminutive,  but  were  visible  beyond  the 
Medway. 

At  5h.  we  could  p’aitily  dis  ingnish 
Greenwich  Park  as  a  small  garden,  and 
the  Hoval  Ob-<ervatory  ns  a  gray  speck. 
The  “(jreen  Man  Hotel,”  Blackhe.ath, 
was  quite  distinct ;  all  the  docks  were 
mapped  out,  and  every  ohjwt  of  mode¬ 
rate  size  was  seen  clearly  with  the  naked 
eye. 

At  the  hight  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
Mr.  Coxwell  said  my  face  was  glowing 
purple,  and  afterwards  both  our  faces 
were  very  blue.  At  biglils  exceeding 
three  mih-s  the  feet  and  tips  of  the  fingers 
were'very  cold.  The  sky  w’as  of  a  deep 
pru.ssian  blue.  When  three  miles  high, 
on  descemling,  Mr.  Coxwrll,  forgetful  of 
the  fact  of  the  grapnel  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  tem|H:ratiire  of  aero,  incau¬ 
tiously  took  hold  of  it  with  his  naked 
hands,  ami  cried  out,  ns  in  pain,  that  he 
was  seal  'ed,  and  he  calle*!  on  me  to  assist 
him  to  drop  it.  The  sensation  was  ex¬ 
actly  that  i>t‘ scalding  water. 

Tlie  bhackness  creeping  over  the  hand  at 
sunset  was  very  remarkable,  w'tdle  the 
sun  was  still  shining  upon  us.  The  ueneral 
results  of  this  accent  eontirm  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  those  obtained  from 
the  preceding  ex|»erim»nts,  and  indicate 
that  very  few  more  extreme  high  ascents 
will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 


from  Chambtri’t  Joarnal. 
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Amoxo  the  different  plant-communities 
which,  collectively  considered,  are  called 
the  Vegetable  Kingdotn,  the  w’oods  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  the  first  rank.  Trees  are 
indeed  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  plant- 
world.  When  grouped  together'  into 
forests,  they  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  climate  of  countries ;  and  not  only 
is  the  life  of  the  lowly  plants  which  they 


!  overshadow  connected  with  their  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  most  intimate  ties,  but  even 
the  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  man 
himself. 

The  woods  show  ns,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  direct  manner,  the  reciprocity  of 
action  which  snhsists  among  the  different 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  If 
the  trees  and  other  plants  did  not  grow 
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together  in  communiliep,  their  life  as  in¬ 
dividuals  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
endangered.  United  together,  trees  mu¬ 
tually  shelter  each  other  on  all  sides 
against  storms  and  the  drying  efft“ct  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  This  reci{)rocity  of  action  is 
highly  interesting.  Thus,  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  envelop  the  earih  with 
a  protective  covering.  They  allow  the 
sunbeams  access  to  tlie  young  seedlings, 
and  also  give  them  a  sufhcient  amount  of 
sh.ade,  so  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  prevented 
from  drying  the  soil,  and  thus  injuring 
their  young  life.  It  is  thus  that  trees 
grow  up  at  first  under  the  shadow  of  the 
smallest  members  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  only  to  recipr(K*ate,  as  they  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  period  of  their  maturity  ami 
strength,  the  favors  which  they  received 
in  the  hours  of  weakness  and  infancy. 
Under  their  summits  the  shadowed  earth 
retains  its  moisture,  and  the  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses — those  poorer  plant- 
children  of  Nature — are  thus  fed,  whose 
tender  rootlets  h.ave  not  the  ability,  like 
the  roots  of  trees,  to  draw  their  moistuie 
deeply  out  of  the  earth.  So  also,  when 
showers  of  rain  fall  on  forests,  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  catch  the  drops,  break  the 
force  of  their  descent,  and  the  plants  thus 
sheltered  drink  in  the  moisture  of  the 
storm,  whilst  they  e8ca]>o  its  violence.  The 
moss-covering,  too,  which  forms  oti  the 
ground  in  w(X>ds,  at  lea.st  in  teiujterale 
climates,  continues  to  ret:uu  the  fallen 
moisture  long  aAcr  the  storm  has  passed 
and  sun-smiles  brighten  the  earth,  whilst 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  prevents  its 
evaporation. 

It  follows  that  a  wooded  soil  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  prisl  action  of  springs  ;  also, 
that  the  continued  existed  ot‘  moisture  in 
woimIs,  and  the  constant  evaporation  from 
them,  will  produce  a  cooler  ntnu>s}ihere, 
and  tlierefore  a  lower  degree  of  temjwra- 
ture,  in  a  country  where  the^  abound.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  make  this  intelligible  to 
the  reader.  The  ocean,  winds,  and  woods 
may  be  regarded  as  the  several  parts  of  a 
grand  distillatory'  apparatus.  The  sea  is 
the  boiler  in  which  vapor  is  raised  by  the 
solar  heat,  the  w’inds  are  the  guiding  tubes 
which  carry  the  vapor  with  them  to  the 
forests,  where  a  lower  temperature  pre¬ 
vails.  This  naturally  condenses  the  vapor, 
and  showers  of  rain  are  thus  distilled 
from  the  cloud-masses  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  woods  beneath  them. 
The  grateful  moisture  descends  on  the 


thirsty  land.scape,  replenishing  its  nume¬ 
rous  springs.  The  little  streamlets  which 
issue  from  them  continue  to  flow,  and  a 
confluence  of  their  waters  forms  brooks 
and  rivers,  the  natural  arteries  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  natural  means  of  intercourse 
and  commerce. 

The  Turks,  although  only  a  semi-eivil- 
izt‘d  people,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
cooling  influence  which  forests  exercise 
on  the  s|)ot  w  here  they  are  located.  There 
is,  at  this  day,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople,  a  splendid  wood  of  the 
finest  beech  and  oak,  which  is  )»rotected 
by  law,  because  it  feeds  a  s|>ring,  the 
water  of  which  supplies  the  w  hole  city. 
It  is  conducted  there  by  an  aqueduct. 

When  a  country  is  deprived  of  its  for¬ 
ests,  the  springs  and  rivulets  are  exhaust¬ 
ed,*  and  the  climate  is  rendered  warmer 
and  drier.  Hence,  where  there  is  a  tem¬ 
perate  Kone,  and  an  incessant  supply  of 
moisture  from  the  neighboring  seas,  the 
womis  are  of  far  less  conse<]Uence ;  in 
fact,  it  is  far  better  to  out  them  down,  for 
they  make  the  climate  too  moist  and  cold, 
a' d  prevent  the  successful  cultivation  of 
soil.  The  |)resent  agricultural  condition 
of  Finland,  m  Northern  l{us.sia,  establishes 
this  filet ;  for  the  removid  of  its  woods 
has  dried  up  its  swamps,  and  forwanled 
cultivation,  whilst  it  has  rendered  the 
climate  milder  and  more  habitable.  l!ut 
where  the  country  Is  not  situated  near 
seas  or  oceans,  and  the  climate  is  contin¬ 
ental,  then  man  must  be  careful,  in  cutting 
dow  n  the  woods,  not  to  transgress  the 
limits  which  nature  has  prescribeil. 

Where  there  are  mountaius,  the  woods 
must  Ihj  allowed  to  stand.  A  wood,  by 
the  roots  of  its  trees,  as  well  as  by  its 
thick  moss  or  grass  covering,  binds  toge¬ 
ther  the  soil  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  and  thus  in  the  most  natural 
and  simple  manner  strengthens  it.  If  we 
take  the  wood  away,  the  springs  are  dried 
up,  and  the  moss  or  grass  covering  disap- 
jieai's.  The  jmwer  of  the  rain,  no  longer 
broken  by  millions  of  leaves,  and  by  the 
grassy  mantle,  comes  down  iu  unrestrain- 

*  This  is  eniiLeiiilj  true  of  Spain,  whose  great 
central  plate  lU  as  we  observed  a  few  summers  ago 
in  traveling  over,  it  is  almost  cntirelj  denuded  it 
its  primeval  forests,  leaving  it  in  summer  dry,  bar¬ 
ren  of  grass,  and  dreary.  The  springs  and  riveia 
in  summer  are  nearly  dried  up.  We  itquired  the 
reason ;  the  answer  was  and  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
cut  down  the  trei  s  many  years  ago,  because  they 
said  the  woods  liarbored  birds  wh  ch  destioyed  the 
graiu.  Miatrable  folly  ! — En.  EoLsoiic. 
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ed  \’iolence,  and  the  loose  soil,  torn  from  I 
the  nioiMtain-side,  is  carried  down  into  | 
the  subjacent  valleys.  Here  it  settles  as  I 
sand  and  mud,  which  fills  up  the  brooks  j 
and  rivers,  and  renders  their  waters  tur- ' 
bid,  BO  that  they  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  the  plains.  This  sand  and  mud  ' 
is  left  on  the  grass  covering  of  the  plains  ! 
when  the  storm  subsides,  and  the  waters  ' 
return  to  their  accustomed  channels.  Hut ' 
every  farmer  knows  that  crops  of  hay 
raised  on  meadow  frequently  inundated  ' 
are  worthless  as  food  for  cattle.  At  length,  I 
in  the  course  of  years,  these  swampy  pas-  ' 
tures  become  overspread  with  sand ;  the  ^ 
former  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  inhab- ' 
itants  slowly  di8ap|H*ar,  and  the  once  ^ 
happy  valley  becomes  uninhabitable.  Hut  j 
this  is  not  all.  The  whole  landscape  ' 
gradually  changes,  an  entirely  new  plant¬ 
covering  is  produced,  and  in  warmer 
climates,  poisonous  gases  are  developed 
from  the  swamps,  as  in  the  Pontine 
marshes  of  Italy.  It  is  thus  that  mischief 
done  to  the  woods  on  mountains  is  a  I 
bequest  of  destruction  to  coming  genera¬ 
tions. 

No  country  in  the  world  was  formerly 
more  healthy  or  more  richly  ctiltivated 
than  Italy,  once  the  ‘‘Garden  of  Kurope,” 
now  only  an  extensive  morass.  Where  at 
one  time  the  richest  life  prevailed,  gloomy 
death  threatens  to  extinguish  its  fresh 
torch.  He  is  aided  by  malaria,  a  disease 
whose  existence  is  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  unhealthy  decomposition  of  animiU 
and  vegetable  matter  in  the  stagnant 
marshes  so  abundant  in  the  country.  The 
poisonous  effluvium  spreads. 

Ague,  liver,  and  hypochondriacal  affec-  ^ 
tions  are  in  its  train.  Pale  and  yellow 
complexions,  with  weak  eyes,  a  swollen 
abdomen,  and  a  wearisome  gait,  the  ac¬ 
companiments  of  these  diseases,  are  everjr 
where  to  be  seen  among  the  poor  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are 
carried  off  prematurely.  What  has  made 
this  once  prosperous,  healthy,  and  popu¬ 
lous  country  so  poor,  diseased,  and  de¬ 
serted  ?  The  woods  have  been  removed 
from  its  mountains!  Look  at  the  map, 
and  you  will  see  that  these  run  through 
the  center  and  north-western  portions  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Apennines  are 
at  present  almost  entirely  denuded  of  the 
noble  forests  which  once  flanked  and 
protected  their  sides,  and  all  travelers 
agree  that  there  is  now  no  country  so 
miserable  as  that  which  is  included  in 


what  is  called  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  which  lies  along  the  Apennine  chain, 
between  Genoa  and  Naples. 

Leaving  Italy  for  Germanv,  the  traveler 
will  find  that  that  country  also  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  evil  results  wherever  its  moun¬ 
tain-woods  have  been  removed.  A  jour¬ 
ney  amongst  the  forests  of  Thuringia  and 
the  Harz  ^lountains  furnishes  abundant 
vouchers  of  this  fact.  Woods  are  also 
useful  along  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  as  their  roots  bind 
together  the  loose  sand,  and  prevent  its 
being  drifted  inland  by  the  sea-breezes. 
One  or  two  examples  will  show  this  in  a 
striking  light. 

The  sea-sand  having  overflowed  the 
country  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gascogne,  on  the  western  coast  of  France, 
and  threatened  to  make  it  valueless  and 
uninhabitable,  Hremonticr,  a  resident  of 
the  province,  succeeded  in  opposing  an 
effectual  barrier  to  its  further  progress  by 
planting  a  wood.  He  first  of  all  planted 
the  sand  loving  bloom  (Sarothumnus 
scopnriuit,)  and  produced  in  its  shade 
young  pine-trees,  and  so  brought  the 
overflow’  of  the  sea-sand  to  a  stand-still. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  Prussi.a,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  situated  in  Ea-st- 
em  Prussia,  between  latitude  54®  15'  and 
54®  45'  north,  and  longitude  19®  15'  and 
20®  25'  east,  an  extensive  lagoon,  called 
the  Frische  Half  or  Fresh  Gulf,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Frische- 
Nehrung,  or  Fresh  Heach,  a  tongue  of 
land  thirty-eight  miles  in  length  by  one 
in  breadth,  the  north-east  extremity  of 
which  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  a 
channel  half  a  mile  across.  The  low’ 
shores  along  this  coast  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  its  dunes  or  hills  of  blown 
sand,  which  stretch  almost  from  Danzig 
to  Pillau,  were  covered  with  a  thick  pine- 
forest  and  an  undergrowth  of  heath. 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
wanted  money.  One  of  his  noblemen 
wishing  to  secure  his  favor,  promised  to 
procure  it  him  without  loan  or  tax,  if  he 
would  permit  those  forests  to  be  removed. 
The  king  not  only  allowed  the  forests  in 
Prussia  to  be  cleared,  which  at  that  time 
were  certainly  of  little  value,  but  he  also 
permitted  the  whole  of  the  woods  on  the 
Frische-Nehnmg  to  be  felled,  so  far  as 
they  were  Prussian.  The  financial  opera¬ 
tion  was  perfectly  prosperous ;  the  King 
had  money.  But  in  the  elementary  ©per- 
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ationn  which  followed  therefrom,  the  state  I 
received  such  an  injury  that  its  effects  re¬ 
main  even  to  this  day.  The  sen-winds 
can  now  sweep  unimpe«led  over  the  de¬ 
nuded  hills,  the  Frishe-Haff  is  already 
half  tilled  with  sand — its  de|>th  being  now  l 
in  no  place  more  than  twelve  feet — and 
sedges  grow  for  some  distance  in  its  shal¬ 
lowing  waters,  threatening  to  convert  it 
into  a  monstrous  swamp ;  the  anchorage 
extending  between  Elbing,  the  sen,  and 
Konigsbure  is  endangered,  and  the  fishing 
in  the  Had*  injured.  In  vain  have  all 

[)os8ibie  efforts  been  made,  through  sand- 
leaps  and  pastures  of  course  sea  grass,  to 
cover  again  these  hills  with  inatt^  roots ; 
the  wind  mocks  at  every  exertion.  The 
operation  of  the  Prussian  nobleman 
brought  the  king  200,000  thalers  or  £45,- 
000;  now  the  people  would  give  millions 
if  they  had  the  woods  back  again. 

-The  woods  in  their  united  might  are 
truly  a  natural  fascine  or  fortification, 
which  serves  to  withstand  the  perpetual 
encroachments  of  the  s.and-hills  on  low 
and  exposed  shores ;  growing  ’  on  the 
sides  of  mountains,  they  stay  the  progress 


of  glaciers,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  against  the  avalanche  or  moan- 
tain  snow  ball,  which,  as  it  rolls  down  the 
mountain  side,  gradually  accumulates  in 
^  magnitude  and  velocity,  until  it  encount- 
I  ers  a  forest  of  hardy  mountain  pines,  which 
bravely  await  its  onset.  Though  the 
foremost  trees  may  crash  and  fall  beneath 
its  ponderous  weight,  yet  they  check  its 
onward  progress  ;  and  the  united  strength 
of  its  forest  assailants  finally  shatters  it  to 
pieces. 

It  is  plain,  from  these  considerations, 
that  there  are  other  things  which  ought 
to  enter  into  our  calculations  before  a 
wood  is  cut  down  beside  the  mere  value 
of  the  trees  as  timber.  If  trees  are  re¬ 
moved  from  a  mountain-side,  from  low, 
sandy,  and  exposed  shores,  or  from  an 
inland  district  only  sc.antily  supplied  with 
water,  there  is  no  end  to  the  mischievous 
consequences  that  will  ensue.  By  such 
ignorant  work  as  this,  the  equilibrium  in 
I  the  household  of  Nature  is  fearfully  dis- 
I  turbed,  and  her  wise  and  beneficent  ar¬ 
rangements  for  our  own  good  are  com- 
‘  pletely  frustrated. 


From  The  Letiure  Itoor. 

'A  LONG-SIGHTED  SUBJECT. 


'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  the  facul- 1 
ties  possessed  by  human  beings  in  common, 
which  is  exercised  in  such  various  degree, 
and  under  modifications  so  numerous  and 
astounding,  as  the  faculty  of  sight.  The 
events  of  our  daily  life  make  ns  familiar 
with  all  degrees  of  blindness,  and  we  rare¬ 
ly  think  of  awarding  our  compassion  to 
people  afflicted  with  anything  far  short  of 
total  deprivation  of  vision.  W  e  see  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  whose  sight  is  so  limited, 
that  every  thing  which  they  have  to  exam 
ine  closely  must  be  brought  almost  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  face,  before  it  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  scrutinjr.  We  pass  and  are 
passed  by  our  friends  in  the  street,  be¬ 
cause  we  fail  to  recognize  each  other’s 
countenances  at  a  fathom’s  distance.  We 


see  one  man  traveling  over  the  newspaper, 
with  the  print  at  close  quarters  with  his 
features,  and  another  reading  it  freely  at 
arm’s  length.  These  varieties  of  vision 
are  so  common,  and  in  regard  to  ordinary 
affairs  people  get  on  so  well  in  spite  of 
them,  that  we  treat  them,  for  the  most 
art,  with  unconcern,  and  leave  them  to 
e  dealt  with  by  the  spectacle-maker. 
There  are,  however,  other  phases  in  the 
powers  and  varieties  of  human  vision, 
which  are  far  less  common,  and  which, 
therefore,  excite  more  remark.  We  refer 
to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  sight  pos¬ 
sessed  by  some — powers  of  long  or  far 
sight,  of  microscopic  sight,  of  quick  sight 
— with  which  those  who  possess  and  culti¬ 
vate  them  astonish  their  fellows.  Thus, 
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there  are  persons  who  will  read  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  sign-board,  at  a  distance  at 
which  another  of  ordinary  sight  will  hard¬ 
ly  distinguish  the  board  itself.  Now  and 
then,  we  meet  a  man  who  can  recognize 
the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  acquaintances  at 
the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This 
kind  of  telescopic  vision,  however,  seems 
to  be  possessed  in  greatest  perfection  by 
seamen  and  navigators.  We  have  known 
a  sailor  on  l>oard  a  ship,  in  the  middle  of 
a  dark  night,  announce  a  sail  in  the  otting 
a  mile  ofl^  which  ke  saw  with  the  naked 
eye,  though  w'e  failed  to  st'e  it  through 
the  captain’s  glass;  and  the  other  day  at 
Hastings,  a  ])ilot  startled  ns  by  j)ointing 
to  a  three-master  on  the  far  horizon,  de¬ 
scribing  it  by  the  unassisted  eye,  though 
to  us  it  came  barely  into  view  through  a 
]>owerful  Dollond.  Contrasted  with  this 
telescopic  sight  of  one  class  of  seers,  is 
the  microscopic  vision  of  another  class — 
the  men  who  write  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  in  an  area  no  larger  than  a  sixpence ; 
who  fabricate  lever  watches  to  wear  on 
the  6nger  ;  or  manufacture  twenty  pair  of 
scissors,  complete  in  all  points,  brilliant  in 
]»olished  steel,  and  weighing  exactly  half  a 
grain  the  score.  Another  class,  again, 
possess  quick  sight ;  they  can  peruse  an 
entire  landscape  as  it  is  revealed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  midnight;  or  they 
can  follow  the  course  of  the  cannon  ball  as 
it  is  fired  from  the  cannon,  ami  track  its 
entire  route.  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  a 
number  of  men  and  lads  thus  remarkably 
endowed,  were  set  to  watch  the  traject  of 
the  shot  from  the  bombarding  vessels  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  warn  the  men  on  the 
rock,  when  a  ball  w’as  making  for  the  em¬ 
brasure  at  which  they  were  working  their 
gun — and  many  lives-  were  thus  saved. 
Such  remarkable  faculties  of  vision  are 
generally  natural  gifts  ;  but  they  are 
always  improved,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
they  are  acquired,  by  the  habit  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  by  continual  practice — as  is 
the  case  with  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
teronauts,  and  numbers  of  artificers,  to 
whom  their  calling  is  their  teacher,  as 
with  th(»se  who  navigate  the  seas. 

The  above  remarks  may  serve  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  brief  notice  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
certainly  possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing  at 
a  great  distance,  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  there  is  no  other  instance  on  re¬ 
cord,  and  concerning  whom  things  are  re¬ 
lated,  which  might  hie  reasonably  set  down 
as  fabulous,  were  they  not  establlslied  by 


incontestable  authority.  M.  Fillifay  re¬ 
sided  at  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
year  1810,  he  startled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  which  w’as  then  under  the 
dominion  of  the  h'rench,  by  announcing 
that  an  English  fleet  was  assembling  at 
Rodrigues,  and  prejtaring  to  advance  and 
attiick  Mauritius.  When  questioned  as  to 
his  authority  for  such  an  assertion,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  seen  the  British  fleet 
rendezvousing  at  Rodrigues,  from  the 
summit  of  Long  Mountain,  a  j)eak  some 
thousand  feet  in  hight,  at  no  great  di-tance 
from  Port  Louis.  His  explanation  was  at 
first  received  with  laughter  by  the  French 
Governor,  Rodrigues  being  three  hundred 
miles  ofl*,  and  of  course,  as  every  one  sujv 
posed,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
vision ;  but  as  the  seer  persisted  in  his 
declaration  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  he  met 
with,  the  governor  had  him  taken  into 
custody  and  clapiK*d  in  prison,  for  the 
crime  of  raising  false  alarms.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  false  alarm  was  found  to  be 
a  true  report ;  the  British  fleet  appeare<l 
ofl’  the  island,  and  soon  commenced  the 
attack  which  changed  the  destinies  of 
Mauritius,  by  trjmsferring  it  to  British 
rule.  As  a  matter  of  course,  M.  Fillifay 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare 

fmwers ;  his  extraordinary  vision  was  no 
onger  doubted,  and  he  was  commissioned 
to  exercise  it  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Being  .illottcd  a  liberal  pension  for  his 
services,  he  betook  himself  daily  to  his 
lofty  point  of  observation,  and  seldom  faile«l 
to  report  the  approach  of  vessels  bound 
for  the  island,  long  before  they  made 
their  ap}H*arance  to  other  eyes.  His  re¬ 
ports  were  so  numerous,  and  they  w'ere 
always  so  thoroughly  justified  by  the 
event,  that,  strange  as  they  were  at  first, 
they  ultimately  became  familiar,  and  were 
entered  on  the  books  as  ordinary  matters. 
At  one  time  he  descried  a  large  Indiaman 
dismasted,  four  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  island,  and  reported  her  as  erect¬ 
ing  jury-masts  and  steering  for  that  port, 
in  which  she  actually  arrived  about  a 
week  later.  At  another  time  he  reported 
a  marine  nondescript,  which  he  described 
as  two  ships  joined  together ;  and  a 
few  days  after,  a  four-masted  American 
schooner,  resembling  nothing  which  had 
ever  been  seen  in  those  seas  before,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Port  lA>ui8  harbor. 

The  reader  will  perhajis  object,  that 
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owinp  to  the  convexity  of  our  globe,  the 
tiilleot  Hhip  would  be  below  the  horizon 
line,  Ht  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles, 
mud)  more  at  four  hundred,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is  physically  impossible  that  at 
such  distances  they  could  be  seen.  This 
is  true ;  but  M.  Fillifay  did  not  look  on 
the  sea  for  vessels  so  far  remote,  but  in 
the  sky,  and  he  saw,  not  the  vessels  them¬ 
selves,  but  their  inverted  images,  in  the 
unclouded  heavens  above.  Scoresby  tells 
us  that  he  thus  saw  his  father’s  vessel 
when  it  was  nearly  one  hundre<l  miles  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  Polar  Seas.  M.  Fillifay  inva¬ 
riably  chose  the  early  dawn  for  the  time 
of  his  observations,  when  the  atmosphere 
seaward  was  free  from  exhalations.  He 
lived  to  a  good  ohl  age,  and  he  visited 
Bo))rbon  and  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  he  also  spent  a  short  time  in  Europe ; 
but  in  no  other  place  than  Mauritius  was 
he  able  to  exercise  bis  amazing  faculty  of 


vision  with  success — a  fact  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  exceeding  rarity  of  the 
air  on  that  island.  He  professed,  during 
one  part  of  his  life,  to  be  able  to  impart  to 
others  his  peculiar  powers  of  vision ;  and 
probably  he  thought  that  what  was  so 
simple  a  matter  to  him,  might  be  easily 
acquired  by  others.  Experiment,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  him  nltiraately  that  such 
was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
pointed  out  to  his  pupils  what  he  saw 
himself,  and  read  off  the  writing  in  the 
heavens  hundreds  of  miles  away  ;  all 
they  could  do  was  to  marvel  at  the 
jmwers  in  which  they  could  not  p.artici- 
pate,  and  finally  the  business  of  instruction 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

M.  Fillifay  has  been  dead  many  years ; 
his  occupation  died  with  him,  for  no  man 
has  since  appeared,  bold  enough  to  put  in 
a  claim  for  the  office  he  vacated. 


From  Chambert’i  Journal. 
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WuEK  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru 
among  other  novelties  that  interested 
them  was  an  animal  which  appeared  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  sheep  and  the  camel, 
but  which,  as  it  partook  more  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  former,  they  denominated  car- 
neron  de  la  tierra,  or  sheep  of  the  country. 
“  These  animals,”  writes  one  of  the  trav¬ 
elers,  “  are  of  great  use  and  profit  to  their 
masters.  They  are  large  enough  to  serve 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  they  can  carry  about 
one  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and  the 
Spaniards  used  to  ride  them,  and  they 
would  go  four  or  five  leagues  a  day.  Their 
wool  is  very  good  and  fine,  particularly 
that  of  the  species  called  pacas  (i^acas,) 
which  have  very  long  fleeces.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  food  is  trifling,  as  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  maize  suffioes  them,  and  they  can 
go  four  or  five  days  without  water.  Their 
flesh  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of 
Castile.”  Gregory  of  Bolivar  estimated 
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that  in  his  d.ay  no  fewer  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  were  employed  in  the 
transport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  .alone,  while  four  millions  were  an¬ 
nually  slaughtered  for  food.  The  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  natives  were  also  woven 
from  their  wool.  This  very  serviceable 
animal  was  no  other  than  that  of  which 
the  thi’ee  species  are  now  known  as  the 
llam.a,  alpaca,  and  vicugna. 

The  llama  and  the  alpaca  resemble  each 
other  closely,  but  the  latter  is  somewhat 
shorter  in  the  limbs,  and  possesses  a  more 
copious  and  silky  fleece.  The  vicugna  is 
much  smaller  and  more  agile  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  lives  among  the  lofty 
crags  and  precipices  of  the  Cordilleras, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  Peruvian  coast  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  verdant  land,  from  which 
abruptly  ascend  the  steep  slopes  which 
lead  to  bleak  and  barren  table-lands.  On 
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the  top  of  the  latter,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  eight  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  llamas 
and  alpacas  browse  in  herds  on  moss, 
lichens,  and  the  rushy  grass  calletl  ycho. 
There  they  are  exposed  to  severe  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  climate.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground 
for  si.x:  and  sometimes  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  winds  are  keen  and  boisterous 
and  storms  frequent.  These  animals  are 
no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their  en¬ 
durance  than  for  their  patience,  docility, 
and  intelligence.  They  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  with  singular  success  even  in  the 
most  unpromising  loc.alities,  and  require 
little  attention  from  the  shepherds.  They 
accommodate  themselves  both  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  can  dispense  with  water  for  a 
long  period.  Now-a-days  they  are  little 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  they  are 
killed  for  the  table,  and  their  wool  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  staple  of  the  wool  is  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  sometimes  even  twenty  in¬ 
ches  long — that  of  English  wool  being 
seldom  more  than  six  inches  long.  The 
fleece  also  averages  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  whilst  that  of  our  sheep  is  seldom 
more  tlian  eight  pounds.  The  filaments 
are  of  a  soft,  lustrous,  silky  character. 

The  Sjianiards,  who  were  active  pro¬ 
moters  of  that  useful  science  which  has 
lately  risen  into  notice  under  the  some¬ 
what  awkward  names  of  “acclimation” 
and  “  applied  xoulogy,”  introduced  horses 
and  cattle  into  America,  and  looking 
about  fur  some  animal  to  import,  by  way 
of  exchange,  into  their  own  country,  se¬ 
lected  the  llama.  War,  however,  broke 
out,  and  the  idea  was  dropped.  It  was 
revived  several  times,  but  was  not  carried 
out  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  w’ben  a  dozen  llamas  were  deposited 
in  the  mena^rie  at  San  Luca,  in  Lower 
Andalucia.  They  throve  very  well  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  died  out,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  through  an  intermixture  of  breeds, 
which  produced  mules.  Since  then  the 
llama  has  been  found  to  do  very  well  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and, 
better  still,  in  some  of  the  Highland  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Scotland.  In  many  respects  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  Australia,  and  the 

Eroblem  of  its  settlement  there  appears  to 
ave  been  successfully  determin^. 

The  two  great  drawbacks  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  sheep  in  Australia  are  the  sparse 
herbage  ana  the  sudden  droughts.  The 
grass  never  forms  turf ;  it  grows  in  tufts. 


so  that  however  green  a  plain  may  look  at 
a  little  distance  the  dark  soil  always  dis¬ 
closes  itself  between  the  blades  when  you 
are  near  at  hand.  At  the  best  it  takes 
from  three  to  five  acres  to  feed  a  single 
sheep  which,  under  less  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  is  apt  to  be  exhausted  before  it 
can  get  a  meal.  But  the  llama  has  not 
only  more  energy  and  endurance,  but  is 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  coarse  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  the  sheep  rejects ;  it  can  also 
do  without  water  for  an  almost  incredible 
time,  so  that  it  is  independent  of  the  treach¬ 
erous  water-courses,  which  suddenly  dry  up 
into  beds  of  sand,  and  cause  the  sheep  to 
perish  of  thirst. 

These  circumstances  render  this  animal 
well  suited  to  Australia.  Many  and  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  had,  however,  to  be  over¬ 
come  before  the  promising  immigrant 
could  be  introduced  into  the  great  South¬ 
ern  continent. 

The  government  of  Peru  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  expor¬ 
tations  of  any  llamas ;  hence  none  could 
be  shipped  from  a  I*eruvian  port.  Mr. 
I.(edger,  an  enterprising  colonist,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  bring  a  flock  from 
Peru  to  New-South  Wales,  conceived  the 
daring  design  of  smuggling  them  over  the 
Andes,  taking  them  to  Chili  overland,  and 
there  embarking  them  for  their  new  home. 
This  undertaking  was  attended  with  in¬ 
numerable  difficulties,  dangers,  and  hard- 
shijw.  There  is  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  smuggling  such  things  as  lace  or  tobac¬ 
co,  whicli  can  be  easily  secreted ;  but  it 
was  truly  a  bold  and  original  idea  to  smug¬ 
gle  several  hundreds  of  large  living  ani¬ 
mals,  w'hich  were  jealously  guarded  as  a 
national  monoply.  The  llamas  could  not 
travel  very  quickly  ;  they  had  to  feed  by 
the  way,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  observation  and  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  authorities.  Mr.  Ledger’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  two  Indian  languages  and 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  enabled  him  to  get  safely  to  the 
frontier,  where  nothing  but  great  courage, 
aided  by  a  bold  statagem,  enabled  him  to 
elude  a  guard  which  was  sent  to  arrest 
him.  He  succeeded  in  Teaching  Jujuy 
and  Salta,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  and  then,  turning  west¬ 
ward,  he  again  crossed  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  vast  Cordillera  into  Chili.  At  length 
he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  starting  with  his 
whole  flock  from  Copiapo,  and  soon  after 
arrived  in  Australia,  having  devoted  near- 
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ly  four  yearf  of  incessant  Labor  to  this  ob¬ 
ject.  lie  lost  a  number  of  the  llamas  (w’e 
use  the  word  in  its  broad  cfeneric  sense, 
without  reference  to  species,)  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  w’ere  safely  landed,  and 
have  since  prospered  even  beyond  expec¬ 
tation.  They  have  rapidly  increased,  Mr. 
E.  Wilson  states,  in  numbers,  appear  to 
he  free  from  all  diseases,  and  thrive  better 
upon  the  indigenous  herbage,  even  of  the 
rougher  and  coarser  descriptions,  than 
when  fed  with  clover,  lucerne,  or  other 
cultivated  grasses.  JSIr.  Ledger  c.alculatea 
that,  in  fifty  years,  the  flock  introduced 
by  him  will  have  increased  to  nine  mil¬ 
lions  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
yieldinj;  a  clip  of  sixty-eight  millions  three 
hundred  and  tw’enty  thousand  pounds  ! 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  this 
experiment,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  export  of  llamas  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
Peruvian  government,  astounded  at  Mr. 
Ledger’s  wholesale  smuggling  under  their 
very  eyes,  have  withdrawn  their  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  seem  resolved,  since  .they  can 
not  prevent  the  traftic,  to  turn  it  to  profit¬ 
able  account.  Mr.  Duffield,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  an  eminent  house  in  South 
America,  h.as  obtained  a  “  concession  ” 
from  the  Peruvian  and  liolivian  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  exportation  of  fifteen  hundred 
pure  alpacas,  and  has  pledged  himself  to 
land  the  first  five  hundred  in  Australia  by 
next  October.  This  gentleman  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  collecting  the  herd  for  which  he 
has  contracted.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
E.  Wilson,  w’ritten  from  Potosi,  he  says : 
“  What  has  pleased  and  rewarded  me 
most  for  the  horrible  journeys  I  have  pass¬ 
ed,  is  in  being  able  to  verify  by  personal 
observation  the  important  fact  that  the 
alpaca  will  live  and  thrive  in  the  hottest 
and  coldest  climates,  enduring  all  rigors 
and  trials  of  the  most  rapid  change  A'om 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  provided  the 
climate  be  dry.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Peruvians  were  among  the  first  agri¬ 
culturists  of  their  age  (before  Spain  turn¬ 
ed  them  all  into  slaves  and  miners,)  when 
the  alpaca  browsed  in  the  moist  and  filthy 
atmosphere  of  the  Penivian  coast ;  and  if 
this  intelligent  and  invaluable  animal 
could  live  and  thrive  there,  there  is  no 
part  of  Australia  or  Xew-Zealand  where 
It  would  not  equally  live  and  thrive.  If 
ou  could  see  the  hot  sandy  desert  where 
met  with  these  animals,  or  the  bleak, 
barren,  and  horribly  desolate  mountains 


which  they  climb  in  search  of  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  living  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
you  would  wonder  how  these  creatures 
live.  Here  and  there,  they  will  find  a  few 
dry  ferns  growing  between  barren  rooks, 
or  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heat  be¬ 
tween  large  stones.  The  ice-plant  and  its 
relations,  with  a  few  other  green  things, 
that  only  just  peep  out  of  the  earth,  and 
which  no  sheep  could  nibble,  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  alpaca,  together  with  any 
hardy  shrub  which  the  Indian  has  not  cut 
down  for  firewood.  In  short,  they  will 
live  where  a  sheep  would  die ;  and  one  of 
the  great  benefits  which  this  animal  will 
confer  on  Australia  will  be,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  to  make  its  waste,  unconquered, 
and  almost  impenetrable  lands  as  valuable 
as  its  glorious,  broad,  agricultural  plains. 
The  flesh  of  the  llama  requires  to  be 
known  before  any  one,  who  has  not  tasted 
it,  can  believe  in  its  flavor,  which  has  a 
dash  of  fine  mutton  and  luscious  veal.” 

One  can  not  help  thinking  there  is  some¬ 
thing  significant  in  the  appearance  of  the 
llama  on  the  Australian  scene  just  at  the 
moment  when  on  all  sides  such  energetic 
and  successful  explorers  as  M’Dow’ell, 
Stuart,  (iregory,  Ilowitt,  Landsborough, 
and  Walker  are  opening  up  vast  tracts  of 
new  country,  much  of  which  is  unsuitable 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  but  .admirably  .adapt¬ 
ed  for  an  animal  less  nice  about  its  food, 
and  less  dependant  on  supplies  of  water. 
At  the  same  time  that  such  scope  is  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  enterprise  in  this  respect,  the 
demand  for  alpaca-wool  continues  on  the 
increase.  It  is  now  rather  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  Mr.  Titus  Salt  first 
brought  this  material  into  vogue.  He 
was  walking  one  d.ay  through  the  Liver¬ 
pool  docks,  when  ho  observed  a  tuft  of 
an  odd-looking  substance,  half  hair  and 
half  wool,  projecting  from  a  rent  in  a  large 
bale.  Always  on  the  alert  to  discover 
some  new  material  fit  for  weaving,  he 
pulled  out  a  handful  of  it,  rubbed  it  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers,  twisted  it,  tried  to  snap 
it  in  two,  separated  it  into  fibers,  and  test¬ 
ed  its  qualities  in  various  other  ways. 
Then  he  took  it  home,  and  examined  it 
more  carefully.  The  result  was,  that  next 
morning  he  made  an  oflTer  for  the  bales  of 
this  new  stuff  to  the  firm  to  whom  they 
hjid  been  consigned.  As  they  had  lain  in 
the  docks  for  some  time,  and  as  nobody 
seemed  to  know  to  what  use  the  m.aterial 
could  be  applied,  the  agents  would  almost 
have  been  willing  to  give  them  away  for 
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nothing,  rather  than  keep  them  on  their 
hands.  They  were  therefore  equally  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  when  Mr.  Salt  offer¬ 
ed  to  give  them  eightpence  |>er  pound  for 
the  whole  consignment,  and  gladly  closed 
with  the  bargain.  This  was  the  first  in¬ 
troduction  of  alpacii-wool  to  the  English 
market.  Mr.  Salt,  after  many  difficulties, 
succeeded  in  adapting  his  machinery  to 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  new 
wool,  and  has  since  been  contiually  im- 
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proving  the  processes.  Other  manufac¬ 
turers  took  up  the  idea,  and  Bradford  is 
now  the  flourishing  seat  of  a  great  alpaca- 
trade.  Mr.  Salt’s  own  w’orks  at  Saltaire 
contain  twelve  hundred  power-loom-,  an<l 
produce  annually,  it  is  calculated,  five 
thousand  miles  of  webs.  If  the  llama  is 
naturalized  in  Australia,  we  may  expect, 
before  long,  to  see  a  great  extension  of 
this  already  important  manufacture. 
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Among  the  great  men  and  raonarchs  f 
who  live  in  the  history  of  })a8t  ages,  few  | 
have  surpassed,  in  deeils  of  renown  and  I 
extent  of  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  the  | 
West.  Charlemagne  stood  up,  head  and  i 
shoulders,  above  all  the  monarchs  who  j 
preceded  or  followed  him  for  centuries. 
H.s  historic  portrait  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  canvas  seen  from  afar.  We 
have  chosen  for  an  embellishment  in  the  | 
present  number  of  The  Eclectic  a  re- 1 
markable  and  graphic  scene  in  the  life  of  i 
Charlemagne.  It  has  been  beautifully 
engraved  bjr  our  artist,  Mr.  George  Ill. 
Ferine,  and  it  is  due  to  our  readers  to  re¬ 
cord  a  brief  explanation  of  the  scene  in 
the  engraving,  in  order  to  impart  addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  the  engraving.  It  does 
not  lessen  the  interest  to  know'  that 
Charlemagne,  though  he  lived  and  died  a 
thousand  and  fifty  years  ago,  yet  lives  in 
his  numerous  living  descendants  of  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  lineal  de¬ 
scent,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief 
sketch  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  work. 
In  this  explanation  but  little  is  requisite 
except  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  Charlemagne  was  born  April 
2d,  742,  and  died  in  814,  January  28th. 
He  became  sole  emperor  of  the  West  in 
770.  His  first  queen  or  empress  w’as  the 
Princess  Desideria,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Lombards.  After  some  years  he  | 
caused  himself  to  be  divorced  from  her  I 
for  the  same  reason  that  Napoleon  did  ^ 
from  the  Empress  Josephine — she  bore  j 


him  no  children.  His  second  empress 
was  Hildegarde,  a  Swabian  princess  of 
royal  blood.  The  incident  which  led  to 
it  is  depicted  in  the  engraving.  It  hap¬ 
pened  on  this  wise,  as  it  is  related. 
Charlemagne  arranged  a  hunting  exj>edi- 
tiun  for  his  nobles  and  noble  ladies.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  famed 
forests  of  Thuringia.  The  Princess  Hilde¬ 
garde  was  of  the  party.  Hewbeauiiful  face 
and  form,  and  the  grace  and  dignity  with 
which  she  ro<le  and  managed  her  clnarger, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Charlemagne, 
and  he  fell  in  love  w'ith  her.  During  this 
hunting  excursion,  w'hile  riding  alone 
with  her  in  some  part  of  the  forest,  their 
passage  was  obstructed  by  a  wild  bull. 
The  Emperor  sought  a  combat  with  the 
furious  beast,  which  drove  his  horns  into 
the  body  of  tlie  Emjieror’s  horse,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  and  he  would  soon  have 
been  overpow'ere<l  but  for  the  timely  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Princess  Hildegarde,  who 
gave  the  animal  a  death-blow  with  her 
iance.  The  scene  in  the  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  the  critical  moment,  and  Charle¬ 
magne  expresses  his  gratitude  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  :  “  Thanks,  my  guardian 
angel!  From  this  day  you  are  Empress.” 
They  were  soon  after  married,  and  Hilde¬ 
garde  became  the  happy  mother  of  child¬ 
ren.  The  union,  thus  auspiciously  lK*gan 
and  consummated,  continued  a  happy  one 
for  thirteen  years.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  charter  given  by  Charlemagne  to 
St.  Amulph’s  monastery,  near  Metz,  is 
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dated  from  “  Ascension  Day,  783,  on  the  fuse<l  every  one,  saying  that  he  would  not 
eve  of  which  our  beloved  wife  died,  in  the  break  his  word  to  the  youth.  At  last 
thirteenth  year  of  our  union.”  The  Prin-  Queen  Ilildegarde  sought  the  King  in 
cess  Ilildegarde  is  thus  the  great  ancestor  person,  in  order  to  secure  the  bishopric 
of  many  families  of  note  in  various  com-  for  her  own  secretary.  As  Charlemagne 
munities  in  this  country.  Among  these  received  her  request,  mo^t  graciously  say- 
are  the  families  of  Chauncy,  which  are  ing  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  re- 
the  descendants  of  President  Chauncy,  of  fuse  her  anything,  but  that  he  never  could 
Harvard  College.  The  late  Samuel  G.  forgive  himself  should  he  deceive  the 
Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  and  the  late  Pro-  youth,  Ilildegarde  did  as  all  women  do 
fessor  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  were  when  they  wish  to  bend  their  husband's 
the  thirty  fourth  lineal  descendants  of  will  to  their  own  wishes.  Dissembling 
Charlemagne  and  Ilildegarde.  In  the  life  her  }iassion  and  softening  her  big  voice, 
of  these  two  illustrious  j)er8on8  we  find  she  strove  to  coax  the  unshakable  soul  of 
the  following.  A  young  man  whom  the  Em|»eror  into  a  compliance,  saying : 
Charlemagne  had  educated  became  his  “  Dear  Prince,  my  lord,  why  throw  away 
private  secretary  on  account  of  his  talents  the  bishopric  on  this  child?  I  beseech 
and  accomplishments  in  the  art  of  dictat-  you,  my  sweetest  lord,  my  glory,  my  sup- 
ing  and  writing.  One  day,  on  the  news  port,  to  bestow  it  upon  my  secretary, 
being  brought  to  Charlemagne  of  the  your  faithful  servant.”  Then  the  youth, 
death  of  a  certain  bishop,  he  asked  whom  ('harletnagne  had  placed  behind 
whether  the  prelate  had  sent  before  him  the  curtain  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
into  the  other  world  any  of  his  wealth  all  the  solicitations  of  all  the  suitors, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  his  lalmrs;  and  on  grasping  the  curtain  and  the  King  to- 
the  messengers  replying,  “  My  lord,  not  gether,  cried  obt  in  an  imploring  tone : 
more  than  two  pounds  of  silver,”  the  “ Stand  firm,  lord  king,  and  suffer  not  the 
young  man  sighed,  and  unable  to  contain  power  which  God  has  confided  to  thee 
the  lively  thought  within  him,  exclaimed :  to  be  wrested  from  thy  hands.”  Then 
“A  poor  provision  for  so  long  a  journey!”  Charlemagne  ordered  him  to  show  him- 
Chaiiemagne,  after  a  few  moments’  reflec-  self,  and  said:  “Take  the  bishopric,  and 
tion,  said  to  him  :  “  What  thinkest  thou  ?  see  that  thou  sendest  before  me  and  be- 
If  thou  hadst  this  bishopric,  wouldst  thou  fore  thyself  into  the  other  world  greater 
make  a  lietter  provision  for  so  long  a  jour-  alms  and  a  better  provision  for  that  long 
ney?”  The  youth,  with  his  mouth  water-  journey  whence  there  is  no  return.” 
ing  at  these  words  as  at  crajws  of  the  first  Charlemagne  was  in  form  an«I  stature  * 
vintage  dropping  into  it  of  themselves,  of  a  large  and  well-built  frame,  with  a  no- 
threw  himself  at  his  feet  saying :  “  My  ble  head,  and  very  large  and  quick  eyes, 
lord,  herein  I  trust  myself  to  the  will  of  and  a  nose  a  little  prominent,  and  a  chest 
God  and  to  thy  power.”  And  Charle-  somewhat  protuberant,  and  a  clear  voice, 
magne  said  to  him :  “Keep  thee  behind  The  chronicles  of  St.  Deny’s  relate  how 
this  curtain  at  my  back,  and  thou  wilt  he  split  a  knight  in  tw'ain  with  one  stroke 
hear  how'  many  protectors  thou  hast.”  of  his  sword.  He  could  carry  a  man  fully 
In  fact  the  courtiers,  all  impatient  and  en  accoutred  and  standing  upright  on  his 
vious  of  one  another,  endeavored  to  ob-  hand.  The  emperor  was  proportionate 
tain  the  vacant  bishopric  through  those  to  the  empire,  and  it  has  lieen  concluded 
about  the  Etniwror’s  jierson.  Hut  he,  that  he  wdio  reigned  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
holding  himself  firmly  to  his  purpose,  re-  Ebro  must  needs  be  a  giant. 
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From  the  Temple  Bar  Hagailne. 

EDUCATION,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


Education  in  Modern  Eurojie  seems 
to  be  exempt  from  the  experiments 
which  have  matured  or  advanced  almost 
every  science  and  art.  It  is  not  the  re¬ 
proach  but  the  glory  of  our  medicine  that 
It  is  enmirical  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Our  natural  science  depends  ujion 
the  double  evidence  of  experiment  and 
observation.  Why  is  the  training  of  the 
mind  to  be  alone  free  from  the  operation 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of 
progress  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should 
we  uot  try  the  effect  upon  a  Western  in¬ 
tellect  of  an  Eastern  education,  or  the 
converse?  Some  radical 'change  of  sys¬ 
tem  seems  called  for  by  the  present  state 
of  education  among  us.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  taught  besides  the  old  groundwork 
of  classics  and  mathematics,  that  any  but 
the  most  capacious  intellects  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  flood  of  knowledge,  which  flows 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  leaves 
nothing  but  its  dregs.  To  this  overbur¬ 
dening  of  the  mind  may  perhaps  be 
•  ascribed  the  want  of  commanding  genius 
that  characterizes  our  day.  There  is 
much  mediocrity  and  some  excellence, 
but  little  of  that  dazzling  ability  which 
overleaps  all  difliculties  and  remains  like  a 
beacon  to  guide  the  ambition  of  genera¬ 
tions  to  come. 

Apart  from  the  practical  good  that  may 
accrue  from  the  study  of  alien  systems  of 
education,  there  is  great  interest  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  how  famous  minds  grew 
and  were  nourished.  When  we  see  some 
great  monument  of  human  art,  our  first 
wish  is  to  know  by  whom  it  was  designed, 
and  what  was  the  history  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  same  feeling  makes  us  look 
with  an  interest  that  in  private  life  would 
be  curiosity  into  the  mental  history  of 
those  who  works  have  been  our  constant 
delight  perhaps  from  childhood ;  and  our 
mortitication  when  w’e  cannot  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Thoumnd  and  One  Nightft, 
or  begin  no  doubt  that  the  hiad  and 
OiyMMy  were  really  written  by  Homer,  is 
not  unlike  that  we  feel  when  w’e  contem¬ 


plate  some  vast  or  beautiful  structure,  and 
ask  in  vain  who  was  the  architect 

Although  Homer  did  not  begin  his  talc 
of  Troy  from  the  fatal  egg,  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  follow  Horace’s  advice,  and  start  in  the 
midst  of  our  subject.  The  education  of 
children  is  no  small  part  of  our  question, 
though  it  is  scarcely  the  w'eightiest ;  so 
we  take  early  education  first,  confining 
ourselves  to  that  of  boys,  as  w’e  propose 
leaving  the  complete  subject  of  female 
education  for  another  occasion. 

In  the  primeval  age  children  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  left  to  the  kind  care 
of  Nature,  tlieir  minds  as  unfettered  with 
learning  as  their  bodies  with  clothing.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  decrepit  or  over¬ 
wrought  civilization  to  smother  them,  like 
young  mummies,  in  the  bandages  of  pre¬ 
mature  wisdom.  With  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  only  those  children  who  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  priesthood  seem  to  have 
received  any  special  training.  The  father 
of  the  family  was  strictly  commanded 
under  the  Law  to  instruct  his  children  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  in 
their  religious  and  moral  duties.  Proba¬ 
bly  he  also  taught  them  to  read  and  write ; 
for  there  is  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the 
Israelites  had  this  knowledge,  as  in  the 
pass.age  which  is  constantly  quoted  incor¬ 
rectly  :  “  W rite  the  vision,  and  make  [it] 
plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  that 
rcadeth  it”  (Hab.  2  :  2.)  In  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  w’hen  the 
Jewish  mind  fed  upon  itself  and  produced 
that  strange  mass  of  literature,  the  vast 
Talmud  and  Targums,  w'hich  no  'modern 
scholar  has  read  through, — a  melancholy 
example  of  the  evil  of  exclusive  attention 
to  but  one  study,  and  a  signal  reply  to 
all  who  do  not  recognize  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  much  of  which  is  not  very  re¬ 
mote  in  date  from  these  writings,  an  in¬ 
fluence  not  traceable  in  the  works  of  the 
Rabbins, — in  the  days  of  the  Talmud,  it 
was  natural  that  education  should  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  furthest  extreme.  “Jerusalem 
was  destroyed,”  says  the  Talmud  itself. 
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“  because  the  education  of  children  was 
neglected.”  The  father  instructed  his 
child  until  he  had  attained  an  age  of  six 
years.  One  of  the  Rabbins  would  never 
eat  his  breakfast  until  he  had  repeated 
with  his  son  the  lesson  of  the  day  before, 
and  taught  him  something  in  addition.  At 
the  schools  a  master  was  provide<l  for 
every  five-and  twenty  children  ;  if  there 
were  forty,  he  could  have  an  assistant.  A 
school  should  not  be  established  in  the 
most  crowded  part  of  towns,  for  fear  of 
the  children’s  health  ;  nor  near  a  river, 
to  lie  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge. 
Josephus  might  well  say  that  the  chief 
care  of  his  people  was  to  educate  their 
children.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that 
the  Rabbins  were  the  most  useful 

iK'dants  that  ever  lived.  The  ancient 
Vgyi»tian8,  the  most  literary  nation  of 
antiquity,  do  not  seem  to  have  begun  ed¬ 
ucation  at  an  early  age ;  while  the  Per- 
siant,  putting  aside  Xenophon’s  Cyro- 
jHPdia  as  really  Greek,  are  not  known  to 
have  taught  their  children,  before  they 
were  twenty  years  of  age,  any  thing  j 
more  than  horsemanship,  to  handle  to 
bow,  and  to  sjieak  the  truth;  the  last  of 
which  accomplishments  has  l)een  griev¬ 
ously  neglected  by  their  degenerate  de¬ 
scendants,  who  are  famous  even  in  the 
Hast  for  their  skill  in  falsehood.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  like  their  rivals,  w’ere 
more  attentive  to  the  body  than  the  mind  ; 
and  the  notices  of  their  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
scarcely  clear,  except  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Plato  seems 
to  object  to  very  early  mental  training ; 
and  Aristotle  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
both  laying  great  stress  upon  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  body.  There  were  schools, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  was  in 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics,  and 
sometimes,  it  seems,  in  drawing  also. 
Grammar  comprehended  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic.  The  works  of  the 
poets  were  read,  and  largely  committed 
to  memory  ;  a  practice  that  was  constant 
until  late  times,  and  is  advised  by  Plato. 
At  sixteen  or  eighteen  instruction  save 
in  gymnastics  seems  to  have  been  option¬ 
al.  The  Romans  had  schools,  perhaps 
even  for  girls,  where  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  twelve  tables  w’ere 
taught.  When  childhood  was  jiast,  the 
wealthy  Roman  youth  traveled  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  more  particularly 
staying  at  Athens.  The  Muslims  are  at¬ 


tentive  to  the  religious  training  of  their 
sons;  and  to  almost  every  mosque  in 
town  or  village  a  day-school  is  attached, 
in  which  the  boys  of  all  classes,  but  most¬ 
ly  of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  are 
taught  to  read  and  to  recite  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Kur-iin,  and  the  simplest 
arithmetic,  at  the  cost  of  about  twojience 
a  week.  Writing  is  rarely  taught,  and 
the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  embroider 
at  home.  The  recitation  of  the  Kur-an 
is  worth  hearing,  as  a  marvelous  stretch 
of  meniorv.  A  boy  is  delighted  to  go 
through  It  for  a  trifling  present,  and 
to  ceaselessly  rock  his  bead  and  recite  for 
six  hours  without  making  a  slip.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Kur-aii  is  written 
in  rhyming  prose.  In  two  respects  this 
education  is  eminently  successful :  the 
people  generally,  even  the  low’er  orders, 
nave  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  yirinci- 
ples  of  their  religion ;  and  the  children, 
without  losing  their  childishness,  acquire 
the  manners  of  grown-up  people  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  is  astonishing  to  Westerns; 
but  this  is  rather  due  to  home-training 
than  school-education.  The  Chinese, 
similarly,  commence  their  training  early  ; 
but  instead  of  confining  their  instructions 
to  religious  and  moral  duties,  they  soon 
begin  the  business  of  general  education. 
This,  too,  is  the  method  of  the  modem 
Western  nations. 

Is  it  better  to  confine  the  educ-ation  of 
children  to  what  is  needful  for  their  guid¬ 
ance  in  after-life,  or  should  purely  intellec¬ 
tual  training  be  gradually  commenced  ? 
The  practical  matter  is,  whether  any 
child-learning  is  really  recollected.  It  is 
of  advantage  to  gain  the  accents  of  foreign 
languages  while  the  organs  of  speech  are 
most  flexible,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Russi.ans,  which  has  made  them  speak 
the  best  English  and  French  out  of  the 
two  countries  in  Europe.  But  to  fill  the 
|)erturbed  little  beads  with  the  crude  ele¬ 
ments  of  science,  to  teach  any  thing  that 
involves  a  why,  is  to  check  the  natural 
mode  of  learning.  In  after-years  this  very 
desire  for  a  reason  is  the  main  impediment 
to  learning,  and  at  last  we  become  wise 
enough  to  regret  the  days  of  spotaneous 
acquirement.  But  it  is  a  still  more  serious 
evil  that  over-much  cramming  the  mind 
cramps  the  body,  when  too  soon  exercise 
is  neglected,  and  the  inevitable  late  hours 
of  study  are  adopted.  Very  often  the 
school  is  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
like  the  prematurely  grown-up  eldest  child 
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of  the  poor,  who  carries,  drags,  and  nurses 
her  many  successors,  a  resource  of  the 
overworked  who  wish  to  be  quiet,  or  of 
the  victims  of  fashion  who  desire  to  be 
undisturbed.  Does  any  boy  or  girl  learn 
any  thing  beyond  duty  before  ten  or 
twelve?  There  is  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  whole  question. 

After  childhood,  our  subject  becomes 
.alarmingly  wide.  There  is  the  matter 
taught,  and  how  it  is  taught,  schools  and 
colleges,  teachers  and  professors,  suggest¬ 
ing  half  the  controversies  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  our  vast  educational  grant  of 
near  a  million  occasions,  and  those  which 
the  universities  have  been  practically,  if 
not  actually,  debating  since  our  learned 
men  were  obliged  to  go  to  Cordova  to 
learn  j)hy8ic  and  science. 

Look  at  any  class  of  modem  objects 
which  afford  scoph  for  taste,  and  you  will 
see  how  bewildered  our  w'orkmen  have 
been  at  the  multitude  of  examples.  Some 
follow’  the  Greeks,  some  the  Homans ; 
some  imitate  the  false  lines  of  the  Chinese 
patterns,  others  borrow  their  ideas  from 
the  wild  taste  of  the  Italian  Majolica. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  compact  style. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  the  ancients, 
and  those  modems  who  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  shut  out  from  foreign  influences. 
Toe  Greeks  matured  their  art,  and  cared 
nothing  for  what  Egyptians  or  Assyrians 
were  doing.  To  sculpture  Pericles  in  an 
Egyptian  style,  would  have  been  a.s  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  the  old  fashion  of  acting  Julius 
Cffisar  in  top-boots,  and  Cleopatra  in  pow¬ 
der  and  patches. 

The  old  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  ! 
the  note-books  of  their  scribes,  gave  their  | 
young  men  of  the  richer  classes  a  very 
careful  education.  They  were  taught  the 
doctrines  of  their  complicated  religion, 
and  its  multitudinous  prayers ;  the  art  of 
polite  letter  writing,  the  elaborateness  of 
which  is  attested  by  remaining  exam¬ 
ples  ;  and  the  saences  of  geometry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  astrology.  Foreign  lan¬ 
guages  they  entirely  neglected,  as  we  see 
by  their  careless  spelling  of  foreign  names 
There  were  colleges  for  students  as  well 
learned  men  at  the  chief  temples ;  and  the 
chasm  of  ages  is  bridged  over  when  we 
read,  in  the  letter  of  a  civilian  scribe  at  a 
foreign  post,  deep  regrets  for  the  student- 
life  in  the  temple  of  IlermesTrismegistus, 
where,  he  patlietically  says,  there  was  no 
end  of  beer.  We  have  a  like  system  to 
that  of  Egypt  in  that  modern  Egypt, 
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China ;  where,  however,  it  is  carried  to 
an  unwise  extreme  in  the  minute  examina¬ 
tions,  rewards,  and  degrees,  for  each 
stage,  which  have  reduced  the  whole 
empire  to  a  centralized  machine,  which 
falls  to  pieces  w'hen  it  is  w’orke<l  by  weak 
or  careless  hands.  Thus  did  the  Bour¬ 
bons  before  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  late  emperors  of  Russia,  whose  jxdicy 
is  reversed,  perhaps  too  late  to  undo  its 
effects.  The  Talmudic  Jews  followed  a 
method  like  this,  though  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  its  political  effect,  as 
they  were  rigidly  debarred  from  politics. 
Its  intellectual  working  may  be  seen  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
cognate  writings,  which  show  the  most 
melancholy  instance  that  literature  affords 
of  a  purposeless  pursuit  of  trivialities. 
Before  we  come  to  siich  systems  in  mod¬ 
ern  Europe,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of 
Greek  instruction. 

The  Greeks  had  no  colleges.  Philoso¬ 
phers  gathered  around  them  followers, 
whom  they  instructed  generally  in  some 
place  of  public  resort ;  as  the  Stoics,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  portico  {Stoa) 
in  which  their  master  taught ;  the  Acade¬ 
mic  school,  which  resorted  to  the  groves 
of  Academus;  or  the  Peripatetics,  who 
walked  about  in  their  discussions.  This 
manner  of  teaching — implying  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  books  and  all  the  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  of  instruction,  and  irregular  in  its 
practice,  as  well  as  ending  in  no  special 
distinction  for  the  pupils,  except  what 
they  gained  from  the  general  opinion  of 
the  philosophers — is  strangely  repugnant 
to  all  our  modem  ideas.  Yet  rememlier 
what  it  effected,  first  of  all,  in  Greece  it¬ 
self  ;  how  the  philosophers  led  not  alone 
the  world  of  thought,  but  the  world  of 
action  ;  and  literature  was  hot  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  generals  and  statesmen,  but  the 
mainspring  of  their  actions;  then  how, 
pa.ssing  from  Greece  to  Greece’s  con¬ 
querors,  the  influence  of  philoso|)hy,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  old  Roman 
party,  worked  into  the  very  heart  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  gave  the  Romans 
a  literature,  historians,  orators,  statesmen, 
who  drew  from  the  abundant  spring  of 
Greek  philosophy  ;  observe  that  influence, 
when  Greece  and  Rome  had  perished, 
breaking  forth  in  the  fre8hne.s8  of  youth 
with  the  Christians  of  the  West  and  the 
Muslims  of  the  East ;  and  now  at  last, 
when  Aristotle  has  lieen  shaken  in  his 
empire  after  an  unexampled  length  of 
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rnle,  and, the  world  has  l>effun  to  say  that 
(ireek  philosophy  is  at  Ijist  exhausted, 
see  Plato  takini'  Aristotle’s  place,  and  the 
dominion  of  (Ireek  philosophy  spreading 
once  more.  When  we  were  told  how  an 
intrei)id  traveler  in  the  far-away  unknown 
center  of  Afric*a  came  upon  a  learned 
black,  who  had  studied  at  the  University 
of  Cairo,  solacing  himself  among  his  bar¬ 
barous  fellow-countrymen  with  the  study 
of  Plato  in  Arabic,  we  felt  what  a  power¬ 
ful  inHuence  this  must  be  that,  in  another 
language,  and  a  land  so  alien,  could  still 
assert  its  power.  Is  it  well  to  disreganl 
the  system  that  proiluced  Plato  and 
Platonism,  and  to  mrtify  ourselves  with 
the  ignoble  examples  of  China  and  .Japan? 

The  manner  ot  Greek  instruction,  from 
the  days  of  Socrates  downwards,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  stated  in  the  philosophic  writings, 
and  most  of  all  in  those  that  have  that 
dialogue  form  which  has  so  strangely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  modern  use.  They  show 
us  the  ])hilosopher  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  discussing  with  them  every  sub¬ 
ject  which  observation  or  experience  sug¬ 
gested,  giving  an  equally  patient  hearing 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  ignorant,  and  seek¬ 
ing  not  to  make  a  display  of  learning  but 
to  elicit  truth.  No  doubt  these  dialogues 
do  not  fairly  represent  what  really  took 
place,  since,  though  founded  upon  reality, 
their  object  is  to  explain  certain  theories, 
not  to  preserve  the  very  words  of  debate. 
This  method,  too,  had  its  abuse.  It  gave 
great  room  for  display ;  and  as  the  national 
genius  declined,  the  Sophists  who  called 
themselves  wise  men  succeeded  to  those 
who  took  the  moilest  name  of  lovers  of 
wisdom.  These  men,  tinding  that  the 
great  intellects  of  the  philosophers,  though 
they  had  not  exhausted,  had  certainly 
handled  with  a  skill  their  successors  could 
never  reach,  the  chief  problems  of  mind 
and  matter,  invented  a  pursuit  of  trivial 
questions,  a  system  of  arguing  for  argu- 
ing’s  sake,  that  would  have  ended  in 
bringing  philosophy  into  contempt,  had 
not  Christianity  rescued  it  from  their 
hands,  and  taken  it  into  a  new  arena  of 
thought.  Heartily  as  St.  Paul  condemns 
the  Sophists  and  the  Talmudists,  yet  it 
was  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  that  he 
disputed  daily  for  two  years.  And  who 
can  doubt  that  when  he  condemned  the 
narrow  aspirations  of  many  of  the  Greek 

[ihilosophers,  and  showed  that  oven  the 
ight  of  nature  had  not  been  used  aright 
by  them,  he  pointed  out  where  it  had 


shone  upon  their  bettor  paths  of  thought, 
and  raisefl  Plato  from  the  cold  blink  of  a 
heathen  iileal  to  the  momentary  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  made  him  picture,  in  language 
that  reads  almost  like  prophecy,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  by  which  a  perfect  man  should  be 
proved  to  be  God  ?  But  the  substance  of 
what  the  Greeks  taught  is  not  the  main 
question ;  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
their  method. 

The  Greek  methoil  of  teaching  was 
adopted  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  the 
East.  Before  two  centuries  had  passed 
that  counter-conquest,  the  nobler  from  its 
being  won  by  the  silent  of  influence  of 
mind,  which  Horace  commemorates  of  the 
empire  of  Rome,  had  bt*en  wrought  with 
the  empire  of  Baghdad.  Neither  the 
prejuilice  of  race,  nor  strong  religious 
fanaticism,  could  put  a  barrier  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  a  nation  which,  though  loving 
its  own  literature,  had  burnt  the  library  of 
Albxandria,  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  pagan  Greeks.  With 
(ireek  philosophy  came  the  Greek  method 
of  teaching;  and  the  records  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  learned  Arabs  of  those  days 
revive  the  society  that  Plato  and  Xeno¬ 
phon  had  jiortrayed.  From  one  great 
city  to  another  this  system  spread,  and 
and  its  latest  and  present  capital  is  Cairo, 
still  the  center  of  Arab  learning.  As  it  is 
safer  to  speak  of  the  present  than  of  the 
past,  more  especially  when  this  can  be 
done  from  personal  knowledge,  we  may 
give  some  notice  of  this  method  as  it  is 
pursued  at  the  Mosque  of  El-Azhar,  the 
University  of  Cairo,  which  still  exists,, 
notwithstanding  the  unjust  spoliation  of 
Turkish  rulers,  who,  having  destroyed 
every  one  of  the  many  colleges  of  the 
other  mosques,  have  dared  to  curtail  the 
income  of  this  chief  home  of  Muslim  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  Mosque  of  El-Azhar  is  a  spacious 
square  court,  having  a  deep  portico  for 
prayer  in  the  side  towards  Mekkeh,  and  in 
the  other  three  sides  lesser  porticoes,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  apartments,  each  of 
which  is  devoted  to  students  of  a  partich- 
lar  nation  or  province  of  the  Muslim 
world.  Each  apartment  has  its  library, 
from  which,  and  the  lectures  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  the  students  derive  their  educa¬ 
tion.  The  students  arrive  only  able  to 
read  and  recite  the  Kur-an,  sometimes  to 
write.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Lane :  “  The 
regular  subjects  of  study  are  grammatical 
inflexion  and  syntax,  rhetoric,  versification , 
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logic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  the  Kur-  the  time  is  not  long  past  at  which  Euro- 
an,  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  pean  scholars  were  so  well  accjuainted 
complete  science  of  jurispnidenc'e,  or  ra-  with  the  contents  of  books  to  which  they 
ther  of  religious,  moral,  civil,  and  criminal  now  only  occasionally  refer,  that  they 
law,  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  i  could  largely  cite  authorities  from  inemo- 
Kar-4n  and  the  traditions;  together  with  I  ry  in  discussion  or  controversy.  There 
arithmetic,  as  far  as  it  is  useful  in  matters  i  have  been  recent  instances  of  great  men- 
of  law.  Ijcctures  are  also  given  in  alge-  !  tal  ability  of  this  kind,  as  those  of  Lord 
bra,  and  in  the  calculations  of  the  Moham-  j  Macaulay  and  Niebuhr  the  historian ;  but 
madan  calendar,  the  times  of  prayer,  etc.”  their  memories  were  probably  natural. 
{Modem  Egyptians^  5th  edition,  p.  211.)  The  great  success  of  this  limited  range  of 
Until  Mohammad  ’Alee  seized  tne  pro-  j  studies,  which  sends  out  admirable  logi- 
perty  of  the  mosque,  all  students,  and  j  cians  and  accomplished  writers,  all  tho- 
they  were  for  the  most  part  poor  persons,  j  roughly  acquainted  with  their  religion 
received  dailjr  rations  from  the  mosque.  |  and  laws,  aflbrds  a  subject  of  important 
Now  most  ot  the  strangers  can  alone  be  ■  inquiry  ;  for  it  is  exactly  in  this  ground- 
thus  supported.  None  pay  any  thing  for  i  work  that  modern  Wt'stem  education 
their  instruction.  No  professor  receives  j  fails.  If  our  scholars  were  as  thoroughly 
either  salary  or  p.ay.  The  professors,  the  grounded  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
most  learned  men  of  the  East,  8up|>ort  logic,  we  should  find  fewer  of  them  coming 
themselves  by  copying  books  and  private  i  in  middle  life  to  the  consideration  of  the 
leaching,  and  the  students  do  the  same,  subjects  which  they  conceni  entirely  un- 
Who  would  imagine  that  in  the  nineteenth  provided  with  the  necessary  implements, 
century  there  should  exist  among  a  people  and  using  in  their  stead  the  incongruous 
far  below  us  in  civilization  so  noble  an  in-  weapons  of  classical  and  mathematical 
stitution,  such  an  institution  as  would,  if  ^  study. 

projected  among  us,  be  thought  the  wild  j  The  university-system  of  the  Arabs  is 
invention  of  a  fantastic  imagination.  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  yire- 

Though  the  students  arrive  at  the  As-  vailed  throughout  Europe  in  the  so-called 
her  with  the  most  rudimentary  know-  Dark  Ages.  The  object  for  which  the 
ledge,  they  there  receive  no  systerasitic  '  colleges  and  universities  of  the  West  were 
educiition  except  by  lectures.  But  as  the  j  founded  w'as  the  instruction  of  poor  stu- 
professors  are  unpaid,  they  are  ready  to  j  dents.  The  professors  were  indeed  often 
.answer  the  questions  of  all  students  with  i  salaried,  but  msufticiently,  and  their  places 
impartiality.  At  the  time  of  lecturing  j  were  rather  hononableth, an  lucrative  posts, 
the  professor  seats  himself  on  the  matted  Hence  the  multitude  of  learned  men  rais- 
ground  against  a  pillar,  and  the  students  ed  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  ydaces  in 
.form  a  ring  around  him.  He  selects  a  Church  and  State.  The  Church  of  Home 
portion  of  a  well-known  work,  and  reads  alone  still  claims  the  glory  of  preserving 
or  speaks  a  lecture  in  the  form  of  a  com-  this  antique  lil)erality ;  but  it  may  be 
mentary  upon  it.  After  the  lecture  is  urged  by  its  opponents  that  it  is  not 
concluded,  the  auditors  can  ask  any  ques-  wholly  unselfish.  Those  of  its  colleges 
tion  that  it  has  suggested.  As  far  as  the  and  schools  th.at  give  a  free  education,  do 
instruction  goes,  it  is  as  complete  as  pos-  so  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  More 
sible,  and  it  has  produced  men  of  emin-  liberal  in  this  matter  than  any  other 
ent  learning.  The  only  objection  that  church,  when  the  greatness  of  these  estab- 
can  be  raised  is,  that  it  might  not  be  prac-  lishments  is  considered,  Rome  is  yet  far 
ticable  with  a  wider  ran^e  of  studies,  behind  the  excellence  of  medieval  prac- 
Such  a  range  might  necessitate  modifica-  tice. 

tions  of  detail ;  but  surely  such  modifica-  Tliat  the  Eastern  and  Western  systems 
tions  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  noble  were  identical,  can  be  shown  by  the  his 
impartiality.  The  extraordinary  manner  tory  of  the  learned  men  of  medieval  En¬ 
in  which  memory  is  trained  under  this  rope.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  lived  in  the 
system  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  West-  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  he  went  to 
em  mind.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  student  Paris  and  studied  logic  under  the  Peripa- 
to  know  by  heart  several  treatises,  and  tetic  of  Palais,  the  famous  Abelard  ;  after¬ 
even  a  lexicon,  the  books  in  use  being  al-  wards  followed  Magist^r  Albericus,  re- 
most  all  in  manuscript,  and  therefore  few  maining  two  years  with  him  and  Robertus 
and  costly.  But  we  must  remember  that  Metridensis,  an  Englishman ;  for  three 
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years  he  studied  grammar  under  William  | 
de  Conchin.  Under  one  Richard,  sur-  j 
named  the  Bishop,  he  retraced  all  he  had  ! 
before  learned,  and  particularly  the  quad-  \ 
rivium — arithmetic,  astronomy,  geometry, 
and  music — into  which,  and  the  trivium 
— grammer,  logic,  and  rhetoric— elemen¬ 
tary  education  was  then  divided  ;  he  next 
followed  Harduin,  s|)ecially  re-studied  rhe 
toric  and  logic,  and  closed  his  course  with 
theological  instruction  under  two  masters 
for  three  years.  These  studies  occupied 
twelve  years.  Do  you  not  suppose  that 
he  was  fortified  with  great  funds  for  such 
an  enterprise  of  scholarship  ?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  poor,  and 
supported  himself  by  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  noble.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  how  completely  this  corresponds 
with  the  practice  of  the  East. 

The  colleges  of  modern  Europe,  which 
are  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  have  all  one 
system  divided  into  tw'o  important  branch¬ 
es.  l^rofessors  are  salaried,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  education  virtually  falls  not  on 
the  foundation,  but  on  the  pupils.  The 
expense  varies  greatly  at  different  colleges, 
in  accordance  with  the  wealth  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  classes,  and  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  essential  difference  is,  that  most 
colleges  follow  the  professorial  system  of 
teaching,  but  that  a  few  adopt  the  tutorial. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  notably  teach  by 
tutors,  the  Scotch  universities  by  profes¬ 
sors.  It  may  perhaps  safely  be  said  that 
the  English  method  is  of  more  advantage 
to  some  individual  pupils,  the  Scotch  to 
the  whole  mass.  In  the  former,  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  depends  very  much  upon  the 
acuteness  of  his  tutor ;  in  the  latter,  the 
greater  ability  is  sure  to  gain  the  higher 
places.  Of  course  no  amount  of  inequal¬ 
ity  in  tutors  can  prevent  the  highest  merit 
from  winning  distinction,  or  raise  the  low¬ 
est  far  out  of  its  proper  level ;  still  there 
must  be  a  certain  disturbance  of  the  na¬ 
tural  order  in  which  the  other  system 
would  inevitably  arrange  the  competitors. 
Besides,  the  English  method  necessarily 
tends  to  make  the  professors  poor  sinecu- 
rists,  and  to  increase  the  expense  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  puts  a  largo  body  of  tutors  in 
the  |)lace  of  a  few  professors,  and  thus  re¬ 
duces  the  income  of  the  professor  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  his  equal  at  a  Scotch  uni¬ 
versity  receives,  wdiile  making  the  cost  to 
the  student  perhaps  three  times  as  much. 
Without  drawing  an  invidious  comparison 
between  medieval  principle  and  modern 


practice,  we  may  ask  how  far  learning  has 
gained  by  the  change,  and  particularly  by 
an  innovation  that  has  virtually  abolished 
the  professors  as  a  working  iKwly.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  all  the  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  we  must  glance  at  three  chief  ques¬ 
tions — the  range  of  subjects  taught,  the 
cost  of  learning,  and  the  persons  who 
should  have  the  charge  of  instruction. 

The  range  of  subjects  to  which  educated 
men  pay  attention  has  been  constantly 
widening,  until  their  grasp  by  any  single 
mind  has  been  rightly  pronounced  impos¬ 
sible.  University  education  has  remained, 
so  far  as  compulsory  instruction  and  hon¬ 
ors  worth  the  winning  are  concerned,  in 
the  old  position  of  three  centuries  ago,  re¬ 
fusing  to  see  beyond  the  limited  horizon 
that  w'as  then  allowed  to  man.  At  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  Gottingen  or  Bonn,  the 
student  who  w’ould  achieve  distinction 
must  go  through  the  same  classical  course 
as  three  centuries  ago.  If  he  w’ould  take 
the  highest  place,  he  must  also  devote 
himself  to  the  higher  mathematical 
sciences.  What  chance  has  he,  at  the 
time  when  the  mind  is  most  flexible,  of 
making  himself  profoundly  acquainted 
with  any  other  classof  subjects  which  may 
engage  him  in  the  serious  work  of  after¬ 
life?  The  reply  that  is  always  made  to 
this  is,  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man  devote 
himself  wholly  or  even  mainly  to  natural 
science,  the  want  of  a  classical  education 
makes  him  an  inelegant  scholar,  lacking 
all  the  refinement  which  springs  from  the 
deep  study  of  the  models  of  antiquity. 
But  can  this  be  asserted  of  the  great  me¬ 
dieval  doctors  who  lived  before  the  revi¬ 
val  of  Greek  literature,  of  the  Oriental 
scholars  of  Shakespeare,  who  “  knew'  little 
Latin,  and  less  Greek#”  The  cause  is 
not  the  want  of  classical  knowledge,  but 
the  want  of  university  education.  No 
doubt  classical  knowledge  tends  to  refine¬ 
ment  ;  but  is  there  not  a  sufficient  fonn- 
tain  of  refined  literature  in  our  own  ino 
ther  tongue  ?  The  remedy  is  not  so  easy 
to  perceive.  Latin  is  still  so  far  the  learn¬ 
ed  language  of  the  modern  world,  and 
must  always  so  greatly  ret.ain  its  place, 
that  a  good  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  every  scholar. 
Greek,  less  necessary  for  use,  is  of  all 
languages  most  for  adornment;  and  no 
one  can  hope  for  a  scholar’s  career  if  he 
has  not  some  acquaintance  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  language  of  antiquity.  Yet  surely, 
when  some  such  grounding  has  been  form- 
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ed,  the  student  miu;ht  be  allowed  to  choose 
his  special  course,  and  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  distinction  of  his  after  days 
should  begin  at  the  time  of  his  days  of 
study ;  that  university  honors  should  be 
the  earnest  of  the  harder-won  but  less 
welcome  trophies  of  the  battle  of  life. 
Instead  of  two  serious  and  one  imaginarj^ 
chances  of  honors,  as  at  the  English  uni¬ 
versities,  there  would  then  be  not  less 
than  ten  or  twelve;  and  should  any  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton  be  found  to  succeed  as  a 
decuple  or  duodecuple  first-class  man,  he 
would  only  be  the  exception  proving  the 
truth  of  the  nile  of  the  present  injustice. 

We  can  not  discuss  the  details  of  in¬ 
struction,  though  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  so  strikingly  differ  in  the  old 
atid  the  new  systems  as  to  require  a  spe¬ 
cial  notice.  Memory  now  has  a  far  less 
important  place  than  formerly  among  the 
faculties  called  into  play  in  the  service  of 
education.  We  have  spoken  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  memory  as  worked  in 
the  Oriental  school  and  college  teaching ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  much  we  lose 
by  neglecting  to  develop  this  faculty. 
The  cost  of  learning  is  a  more  serious 
question  than  even  that  of  academic  hon¬ 


ors.  Popular  speakers  never  fail  to  tell 
their  hearers  that  genius  will  always  raise 
itself;  but  can  they  prove  this  truth  with 
which  they  tickle  the  ears  of  those  who 
can  not  get  through  the  bars  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  ?  Take  a  list  of  archbishops  and  bis¬ 
hops  of  former  centuries  and  of  modern 
times,  and  see  if  as  many  of  those  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  of 
their  predecessors  have  aiiseii  from  the 
I  ranks,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  popu- 
'  lace.  An  English  swineljerd  was  the  only 
English  pope  ;  but  now  an  archbishop  of 
the  English  Church  who  is  the  son  of  a 
rich  tratlesman  is  a  kind  of  phoenix.  The 
time  of  Wolseys  is  gone. 

The  question,  to  whom  should  instruc¬ 
tion  be  intrusted,  is  that  which  has  been 
rising  at  every  page  of  this  paper.  The 
contrast  of  the  East  and  the  VVest  is  no¬ 
where  stronger  than  here,  nowhere  more 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  leaders  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Have  we  gained  by  the  change 
from  the  public  teaching  of  professors  who 
tilled  halls,  and,  when  halls  did  not  siiibcc, 
bams,  with  eager  listeners,  to  the  private 
teaching  of  clever  men,  whose  position  is 
due,  not  to  university  honors,  but  to  their 
skill  in  the  modern  science  of  cramming  ? 
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Tioknor  a  Fibum,  the  well  known  publishers  at 
Boston,  have  sent  us  ^eat  volume  entitled  Lilian, 
a  beautiful  rtory,  wri^n  in  an  ea^y  and  graceful 
style.  Tbe  scenes  and  incidents  are  liKe  word 
paintings,  and  the  portraits  of  the  personages 
stand  out  like  images  on  the  canvas. 

Also,  they  have  ar-nt  us  a  copy  of  the  Out-Door 
Papers  by  T.  W.  H'ggiiison.  Tne  oonieot*  are 
“  Physica'  Courage,"  *‘  A  Letter  to  a  Dyspeptic,” 
**The  Murder  of  tbe  Itanocents,”  '*  Barhariam  and 
Givil'cation,”  “ Gynsnastics,”  “A  New  Conn'er- 
blast,”  •*  The  Health  of  our  Girls,"  “  My  Out-door 
S:udv,”  “The  Life  of  Birds,”  “The  Pi-ooes.-ioii  of 
the  Flowers,”  “  Snow a  sufficient  variety  of  top¬ 
ics  to  satisfy  any  one. 

Thb  Empbbob  AMD  THB  Imstitutb. — A  French 
eerreepondent  infonns  us  ■  hat  the  Emperor  really  in¬ 
tends  t»  be  elected  at  onee  to  tbe  Institute,  and  that 
If.  Guizot  will  propo-e  his  election  by  acc  amation. 
This  dispeioes  with  tbe  irksome  necessity  of  a  can 
vass  for  individual  votes  The  ground  of  hit  claim 
will  be  the  Jdies  N^tUonisnnts,  and  nut  the  Lift 


of  Caesar,  and  the  Emperor  will  be  elected  by  about 
thirty  five  votes  out  of  f  rty.  The  claim  in  its#  If  is 
not  an  unfair  one,  the  Emperor  being,  after  all  crit¬ 
icism,  a  very  remarkable  thinker,  and  we  question 
if  learned  b-Mlies  are  iqjurcd  by  contact  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  life  of  the  nat'on.  It  la  tbe  intrusi  -n  of  the 
Emperor  by  force,  the  smashing  of  locks  with  the 
Scepter,  that  the  Academy  should  resist,  and  to 
which  Englishmen  of  the  same  calibre  would  cer¬ 
tainly  never  yield  M  Guizot’s  argument,  wc  are 
told,  is  that  refu«al  would  certainly  be  attributable 
to  disaffection,  and  furnish  a  pretext  f>r  de  troying 
the  Institute,  either  by  a  great  increase  of  numbers, 
or  bv  applying  the  law  relative  to  associations. — 
London  paper. 

Thb  second  volume  of  AlUbone's  Dirtionary  of 
Authors  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  Tbe 
author  is  working  at  it  most  assiduously  The  cu¬ 
rious  will  be  interrsted  to  know  that  he  t>as  recorded 
six  hundred  and  eighty  authors  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  of  whom  more  than  eighty  rejoice  in  the 
Christian  name  of  John. 
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Preskrtation  or  Tiurir  by  Sclpiiatk  of  Coppir. 
— A  pamphlet  Ik  in  rirculaiion  con'aitiiiia  a  »hiprt 
description  of  Dopsett  and  Hivlhe’a  patented  p^•- 
ce*B  of  preparing  w<hh1  by  ihe  injeciinn  of  heated 
BolutioDK  of  Bulpliate  of  copper;  a  piocew  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Fieucb,  Spaniati,  and  Lai 
ian,  as  well  as  other  Contineoul  railway  compa¬ 
nies;  b;r  tbeFrnch  Gorernment  for  their  nary 
and  other  coosiructions ;  and  by  relearn ph  com¬ 
panies  for  poles  on  Continental  lines.  The  adrant- 
ages  of  the  injections  by  sulpnau;  of  cop|>er  >re 
thus  summed  up  by  the  patentees:  1.  It  m  cheap* 
er  than  creuM>te,  and  can  bu  eniplojeii  in  iilai-e.-i 
where  creom>te  can  not  be  had.  2.  Wood  pre 
pared  by  it  is  rendered  to  a  great  exu  nt  incoin- 
busiii'le.  8.  Wood  for  ooUdnor  puipowes  eo  pre 
pared,  has  a  clean  yellowish  surface,  without  o<lur ; 
it  requirea  no  paiuiii'g;  remains  uiicliangeatde 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  cnn  he  emphited  for 
any  piir|K>se,  the  same  as  unprepared  ma'etial,  and 
carried  wi  h  other  cargo  without  hindrance.  It 
is  recommended  for  railway  and  other  use  in 
India. 

New  Map  or  the  Nile  District.— The  sonree  of 
the  White  Nile,  in  the  Lake  of  Victoria  Nyanss, 
is  at  least  four  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  whicn 
must  give  a  length  to  the  Nile  up  the  end  of  this 
briiucb  of  at  least  three  thousand  miles.  The 
eastern  bank  is  a  vast  gidd-field.  It  seems  to  be 
determined  that  the  region  about  the  equauir  is  a 
huge  plateau  of  enormous  swamps,  from  which 
rivers  emerge  in  various  direc  ions,  some  fliiwing 
northward,  like  the  Ni  e,  aud  sonic  east  or  west, 
like  the  Zambezi  and  tne  Beuou6. 

“Tine  Dokk"  at  Liverpool, — The  Wellington 
Statue  at  Liverpool  was  inaugurated  on  the  16>b 
ult.,  in  the  |  r>  sence  ot  some  80,000  or  40,000  per¬ 
sons.  The  rooiiainent  is  siinated  in  the  magidb- 
cent  open  place,  one  side  of  which  is  foniicd  by 
the  p'iiictpal  facade  of  Si*  George’s  Ilbll,  and  it 
will  form  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town. 
The  monument  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lawstm,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  statue  by  Ids  brother,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Adams,  of  London.  The  whole  work  cost 
about  £8utX). 

The  complications  in  Prussia  increase.  The  vote 
of  the  Chamber  refusing  the  unconstitutioDal  de¬ 
mand  of  Mini'ters  to  be  exempt  from  the  discipline 
of  the  Chamber  was  carried  last  Friday,  by  205  to 
20  votes.  Nothing,  indeed,  couid  l>e  more  incon¬ 
sistent,  as  tlie  offending  Minister  Von  Rood  had. 
as  lately  as  tne  19tb  of  September,  snbmitied  him¬ 
self  dutifully  to  the  discipline  of  the  President,  who 
warnetl  him  that  it  was  unparliamentary  to  call 
any  depuiy’s  language  “  senseleas,"  (mdersinutff) 
and  be  withdrew  the  remark.  Now,  however,- 
they  persist,  and  have  even  managed  to  implicate 
the  King  in  the  quarrel.  On  Thursday  last,  Herr 
Von  Bismark  read  a  raeesage  from  the  Kmg,  re¬ 
proving  the  House  for  supportiog  the  uncouaiitu- 
tioual  couduct  of  its  Presideut,  statiog  that  “  such 
a  position  for  the  Ministers  does  not  correspond 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,”  aud  advising  the 
Chamber  “  to  terminate  such  a  state  of  things  in 
order  that  the  business  of  the  House  may  con¬ 
tinue.”  The  Minister  then  left  the  House,  aud 
Herr  Virchow  moved  that  the  royal  mesesge  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  address,  **  as  the 
Minisier  had  misinformed  the  King.”  'lliis  course 


was  unanimously  adopted.  In  diplomsoy,  as  in 
chi-ss.  It  e  game  usnallv  approaches  a  termination 
when  the  pi  >yer  moves  bis  king.  The  ctieck- 
mat«  must  conie  soon,  or  the  lioard  be  violently 
overthrown. — Sptclutur,  May  2S<f. 

The  Drawing-P'om  held  on  SaturJay  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  representative  of  the  Queen, 
was  all  ended  by  nearly  two  thom-aiid  laniea,  the 
carriages  stretching  in  one  direction  from  H  -rlcy 
stre- 1  lo  St.  James's.  The  reception  •  oeupied 
nearly  four  hours;  iiiany  ladies  were  caiped  up 
in  I  heir  carriages  for  six  hours,  and  many  more 
was  ed  three  ill  the  effort  to  get  away  aft*-r  the 
preHentation.  The  same  complaint  is  heard  after 
every  log-room,  and  all  the  arrsogemenls 
s-em  out  of  keeping  with  the  age.  The  nuniber 
of  persons  deairiiig  to  be  presented  has  inersaaed 
wiih  the  national  wealth,  wiiile  the  habits  of  the 
Couit  Imve  licciiiiie  more  and  more  secluded.  The 
Stuitrw  received  always  and  even  the  present 
taniily,  though  their  e  iqnette  has  always  been 
I  more  rigorous,  once  received  every  week,  (^iild 
not  the  number  of  drawing-rooms  lobe  held  in  the 
season  be  6xed,  and  a  reception  suite  enc'ed  of 
sonieihing  like  adequa'e  size  ?  To  recomnieiid  the 
adoption  of  the  dresa  of  <he  century,  instead  of 
the  pre|M)sterouB  foo' man's  livery  now  called  a 
Cuuit-drcss,  would,  we  suppose,  be  heresy. — Ibid. 

The  Brows  and  Bras  or  Mars. — Mars  has  lately 
pres-nted  a  favorable  opi>oriuuiiy  tor  the  exami- 
iia'ion  of  its  surface.  The  constitution  of  this 
planet  more  neatly  appioaches  that  of  the  earth 
than  any  other  in  the  system.  Bnow  can  be  de¬ 
tected  at  both  [roles,  the  white  circle  increasing  in 
winter  and  decreasing  in  summer.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  center  of  this  region  ot  snow  does 
noi  coincide  exactly  with  the  poles  of  the  planet. 
And  in  this  respect  it  is  like  the  earth,  whose 
greatest  cold  is  not  exactly  at  the  pole.  A  green¬ 
ish  belt  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  near  the  equa¬ 
tor,  which  is  suspected  to  be  a  sea,  has  recently 
been  detected. 

The  termination  of  the  snowy  region  is  very 
sliarp  and  aorupt,  giving  the  idea  of  a  lofty  cliff. 
A  reddish  island  in  the  above  sea  has  also  lieen 
detected.  Toe  probability  of  Mars  being  inhab¬ 
ited  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  planet.  Its 
density  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  earth.  The 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun  would  only  be  half  that 
enjoyed  on  our  globe ;  but  then  this  may  i>e  com- 
[leiisated  by  an  atinospliere  which  may  f.irm  a 
warmer  wiapping  than  ours,  and  by  a  more  sen¬ 
sitive  ray.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
glube  is  covered  with  snow  for  half  of  the  year; 
the  {>eo|)le  in  Mars  would  not  be  worse  off  than 
we  are  in  Canada,  and  life  is  tolerable  here.  IVo- 
pie  eniigratiog  from  this  [>lanet  to  Mars  would  tiud 
that  they  wei-e  only  half  as  heavy  as  they  are 
here,  which  some  would  not  regard  as  a  disad¬ 
vantage. — Leitch. 

Martels  or  the  Wheat-Plant. — One  of  the  most 
marvelous  faculties  of  the  wheat-plant  is  that  of 
sending  up  a  multitude  of  stalks  from  a  single 
grain,  known  as  tiUeriny.  It  is  the  secret  of  its 
great  productiveness.  Many  experiments  have 
oeen  made  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  this  faculty, 
and  the  results  have  been  truly  wonderful.  An 
English  gentleman  sowed  a  few  grains  of  common 
red  wheat  on  the  aeeondof  June,  one  of  the  plants 
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from  which  h»d  tiller<:d  m>  ranch  bj  tb«  eighth  of 
August  that  be  divided  it  in'o  eiiihteen  others, 
all  of  which  were  planted  separately.  In  a  few 
weeks  so  many  of  theee  hsd  again  multiplied  their 
stalks,  that  he  had  set  out  sixty-seven  altogether 
to  go  through  the  winter.  With  the  spring 
growth  all  these  l>egan  tillering,  so  that  in  March 
and  April  a  new  division  was  made,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  increased  to  five  hundred.  It  was 
believed  that  another  division  might  have  been 
made,  and  that  it  would  have  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  to  two  thousand.  The  five  hundred  grew 
most  vigoroui=Iy,  exceeding  plants  as  ordioari'y 
cultivate.  When  harvested,  a  single  plant  yield¬ 
ed  over  one  hundred  ears,  and  the  whole  number 
of  ears  produced  was  21,109,  or  more  than  forty 
to  each  divided  pisnt,  and  the  grain  measured  3f 
pecks,  weighing  47^  lbs.  The  grains  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  Dumliwriiig  676,840.  All  this  was  the 
product  of  a  single  grain. 

Trc  resources  of  California  are  boundless.  From 
January  let  to  May  6th,  1863,  the  exports  of  gold 
from  California  have  reached  the  sum  of  sixteeu 
luillino  nine  hundred  and  twenty  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fort^-two  dollars,  an  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  1862  of  lour  million  six 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Tub  immigration  to  New-York  continues  as  large 
as  ever.  The  numlier  of  arrivals  last  week  was 
6160,  which  makes  the  grand  total  since  January 
1st,  49,082,  Bgaiost  20,688  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

An  Onerous  Cuarok.  —The  notorious  Duke  of  I 
Brunswick,  now  residing  in  Paris,  has  an  exlraor-  I 
dinary  collection  of  diamonds,  valued  at  abr>ut  I 
£460,000.  A  catalogue  of  bis  gems  which  be  has 
published  contains  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
quarto  pages,  and  he  gives  in  it  the  history  of  each  | 
individual  atone.  One  came  from  a  Turkish  sabre,  : 
and  after  many  adventures  became  the  property  of  ^ 
a  Jew  io  Europe;  another  has  sparkled  in  a  regal  ! 
diadem  ;  a  third  glistened  on  the  cheat  of  a  Oer-  | 
man  Emperor ;  the  fourth  adorned  the  bat  of  an  ! 
archduke.  A  black  diamond,  obtained  from  the  | 
treasury  of  a  nabob  served  fur  centuries  ia  India  as 
the  eye  of  an  idol.  A  wondrously  fine  pink  bril- 
liaut  once  belonged  to  the  jewels  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,  at  Agra,  and  is  said  to  be  invaluable.  A  ' 
toltaire  of  twelve  stnds  was  once  used  by  tbe  Em- 
fieror  Pedro  of  Brazil  as  waistcoat  buttons.  A 
diamond  ring  of  the  purest  water  belonged  to 
Maria  Stnart,  as  her  arms  and  the  “  M.  S.”  en-  | 
graved  on  it  prove.  A  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings 
were  once  the  pro{>erty  of  tbe  anfurtuiiste  Marie 
Antoinette.  In  this  way  one  curioaity  follows  tbe 
other.  Tbe  Duke  has  any  quantity  erf'  diamonds 
valued  at  £3<X)0,  £4000,  and  £6(Kt0,  two  at  £90oO, 
one  at  £10,600,  and  another  at  £12,000.  But,  in 
rpite  of  this  he  is  at  the  present  moment  bargain¬ 
ing  fur  two  gems— one  estimated  at  £35,000,  tbe 
other  at  £97,600. 

The  millionaire,  however,  is  the  slave  of  bis 
treasures — he  dares  not  leave  Paris,  for  his  dia- ' 
moods  constitute  the  chain  wliich  binds  him — he 
dares  not  sleep  away  from  home  ior  a  single  night,  ' 
throngh  fear  of  beiag  robbed  of  bis  GraaL  lie 
resides  in  a  house  which  is  bnilt  leas  for  oomfurt 
than  for  safety ;  it  ia  proof  against  fire  and  thieves,  i 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty,  Uiick  wall,  on  tbe  top  ' 


of  which  it  a  ehevnux  d«  frine,  so  arranged  that, 
when  a  strange  band  is  laid  on  one  of  tbe  spikes, 
a  bell  immedistely  begina  rinsing.  This  defence 
cost  the  Duke  no  less  than  £20ti0  in  being  ma-Ie, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  nature.  Tbe  diamonds  are 
kept  in  a  safe  let  into  the  wall,  and  the  Duke’s 
bed  stamls  before  it,  so  that  no  thief  can  break  in 
without  waking  or  murdering  him.  Oo  the  other 
hand,  he  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  all  his  treasures 
witnout  leaving  his  bed.  Were  the  safe  to  be 
broken  open  forcibly,  four  guns  would  l>e  dis¬ 
charged,  and  kill  the  burglar  on  the  spot,  and  with 
the  discharge  of  the  gnns  is  connected  the  ringing 
of  an  alarm  bell  in  every  room  to  arouse  tbe 
household.  The  Duke’s  b^-room  has  only  one 
small  window ;  the  bolt  and  lock  on  bis  door  are 
of  the  stoutest  iron,  and  can  only  be  opened  by  a 
man  who  knows  the  secret.  A  case,  containing 
twelve  loaded  'revolvers,  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Who  would  be  willing  to  change  places  with 
this  poor  rich  msn. — Scotch  paper. 

The  Great  Geological  Problem. — On  the  28th 
of  March  a  humin  j«w  was  discovered  among  the 
stone  im|>lemeota  iu  the  gravel-pit  of  Houiin-Qiiig- 
Don,  near  Abbeville,  which  gives  nee  to  a  carious 
inquiry.  The  ooutroversy  bad  long  raged  wheth¬ 
er  the  flint  axes  and  other  rude  implements  dis¬ 
covered  in  theee  g;ravel  pits  in  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  really  point  to  a  pre-metalbc  age  of  human 
civilization  or  not — and  one  hypothesis  strove  to 
establish  that  they  might  have  been  churned  in 
some  curious  way  independently  of  human  art  out 
of  a  great  geological  crisis  The  only  point  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  so  wild  a  supposition  was,  that  no  human 
bone^  had  ever  yet  oeen  discovered  amongst  these 
relics  of  human  agency,  till  tliis  jaw  was  discover¬ 
ed  io  March  last.  It  was  deeply  imbedded  in 
“  black-seam  flinty  gravel.”  A  single  detached 
molar  tooth  was  found  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
question  immediately  arose  whether  or  not  the 
jaw  had  been  placed  there  by  the  cunning  of  ttie 
workmen,  in  order  to  be  extracted.  The  evidence 
against  this  hypothesis  seems  now  to  be  complete, 
and  to  have  satisfied  even  the  English  skepties,  but 
it  is  still  doubted  whether  the  jaw  itself  is  really 
■o  ancient,  or  whether  recent  accidental  disturb¬ 
ances  may  not  somehow  have  placed  it  there. 
The  physiology  of  tbe  jaw  appears  to  be  in  favor 
of  iu  more  modern  origin.  Iu  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  are  all  separately  matched  in  several  dog 
out  of  an  old  London  churchyard,  though  none  of 
them  conUin  all  these  characteristics  in  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  found  to  resemble  ancient  jaws 
more  than  modern.  When  sawn  it  gave  a  dis¬ 
tinct  odor  of  sawn  bone,  the  cells  were  free  from 
any  incrusUtion,  the  enamel  was  white  and  bril¬ 
liant,  and  all  the  analysU  held  that  it  looked  like 
a  recent  jaw,  bat  that  it  was  auquestioDably  found 
among  the  old  stone  axes.  So,  whether  the  owner 
of  the  jaw  was  limited  in  his  cutting  powers  by 
the  very  limited  acuteueaa  of  which  flint  is  capa¬ 
ble,  or  whether  some  geological  catastrophe  sub¬ 
merged  his  jaw  in  the  stratum  of  blunt  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  not  yet  known,  and  those  who  hold  that 
nature  at  one  time  churned  axe-lieads  for  her  own 
amusement  may  hold  so  still. — SpeeUUor. 

Tm  Niu  Stort  Again. — Deeper  in  human  in¬ 
terest  than  the  reported  discovery  of  the  source  of 
the  White  Nile,  the  geogra()hioal  secret  for  many 
agna,  by  Messrs.  Speke  and  Grant,  is  tbe  intelli- 
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genoe  ft-om  Egypt  that  Mr.  Petherick  !«  not  dead,  ; 
as  late  news  from  that  country  represented  him  to 
be.  He  is  alive  and  well  at  Gondoaoru.  We  now 
know  that  all  the  gallant  men  whom  we  have  sent 
out  into  the  great  African  desert,  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge — Buker,  Petherick,  Grant, 
and  Sf>eke — have,  so  far,  escaped  the  fate  which 
has  followed  8>  many  of  our  noblest  explorers  in 
every  part  of  the  world— Franklin,  Leichardt,  ; 
Hutke,  and  many  others — over  whose  graves  we 
have  had  to  write  the  glories  of  discovery.  In 
gratitude  for  tlieir  safely,  we  can  tell  the  story  of 
their  trials,  and  reckon  up  the  gains  of  scienoe. 
Our  conjecture,  made  on  the  ninth  of  May,  that 
Ur.  Baker  must  have  fallen  in  with  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Speke  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  White  Nile, 
and  rendered  them  important  aid,  turns  out  to  ' 
have  been  correct.  This  adventurous  traveler  was 
the  first  European  whom  they  met  on  their  descent 
from  the  tropics ;  and  from  him  they  obtained  aid 
in  money,  stores,  and  boats.  To  him  they  com¬ 
municated  their  discovery  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad, 
the  main  stream  of  the  White  Nile,  has  its  source 
in  the  Victoria-Nyanza  lake;  information  which 
induced  him  to  turn  his  face  in  another  direction, 
towards  the  south-east,  in  search  of  another  in¬ 
land  lake,  which  is  supposed  to  feed  a  second  , 
branch  of  the  White  Nile.  He  will  be  lust  to  us  fur  : 
a  year;  though  the  public  need  not  doubt  that  he 
will,  in  due  time,  turn  up  again.  Lower  down  the  ' 
stream  they  fell  in  with  Consul  Petherick  and  his 
gallaut  wiu.  The  news  which  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  bring  to  London  will  excite  attention  in  , 
every  city  in  the  civilized  globe.  The  source  of  j 
the  Nile  was  a  puzzle  in  the  time  of  Moses,  i 
and  long  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  enig- 
ma  is  suggested  on  the  most  ancient  monu-  | 
ments  of  Egypt;  it  excited  the  curiosity  of  Rame-  I 
ses  and  Sesostris;  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  ' 
Ptolemies  ;  won  attention  during  the  Roman  occu¬ 
pation  ;  amused  the  leisure  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  tan¬ 
talized  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  engaged  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Bruce ;  i 
aroused  the  wonder,  and  baffled  the  researches  of  j 
Mohammed  Ali ;  and  defied  the  zeal,  the  ability,  > 
and  endurance  of  our  old  Correspondents,  the  i 
Brothers  D’Abbadie.  At  length,  the  mystery  is  ' 
solved  ;  and  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  found,  by  a  j 
couple  of  Englishmen,  to  l>e  a  lake  about  four  de-  | 
grees  south  of  tbe  equator,  very  near  the  position  | 
which  Dr.  Bcke,  so  long  ago  as  1846,  assigned  to  i 
it  theoretically.  It  is  curious  that  the  fact  has  ] 
been  discovered,  not  by  following  the  water  of  the  I 
river  upwards  from  its  mouth,  tbe  natural  course 
of  discovery,  but  by  descending  from  it  above.— 
Athenaum. 

Gbied  of  Gold. — When  Napoleon,  about  1811, 
desired  to  build  a  palace  for  the  King  of  Rome, 
near  the  Barrier  de  Fa^sy,  the  shop  of  a  poor  cob¬ 
bler  stood  in  the  way.  Simon  having  learned 
what  was  going  on,  demanded  twenty  thousand 
francs  fur  his  tenement.  The  administrator  hesi¬ 
tated  a  few  days,  and  then  decided  to  give  it ; 
but  Simon,  goaded  by  the  greed  of  gain,  now 
asked  forty  thousand  francs.  The  sum  was  more 
than  two  hundred  times  its  value,  and  the  demand 
was  scouted.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
frontage,  but  being  found  impossible,  they  went 
again  to  the  cobbler,  who  had  raised  his  price  to 
sixty  thousand  francs.  He  was  offered  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,  but  refused.  Tbe  Emperor  would  nut  give 


a  fi  anc  more,  and  preferred  to  change  his  plans. 
The  speculating  son  of  St.  Crispin  then  saw  bis 
mistake,  and  offered  bis  property  for  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  forty  thousand,  thirty  thousand,  com¬ 
ing  down  at  last  to  ten  thousand.  The  disaster  of 
1814  happened,  aud  all  thoughts  for  a  palace  for 
tbe  King  of  Rome  were  abandoned.  Some  months 
after,  Simon  sold  his  shop  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  sale,  was 
removed  to  sn  insane  asylum.  Disappointed 
avarice  bad  driven  him  crazy. 

Presentations  and  Dbawino-rooms. — A  French 
maxim  tells  that  there  is  always  sumeihlng  not  al¬ 
together  displeasing  to  us  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
dearest  friends.  The  truth  of  this  worldly-* isc 
apophthegm  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  that 
large  class  of  mankind  who,  like  the  fox  in  the  fa¬ 
ble,  believe  that  all  unattainable  grafies  are  sour. 
We  should  imagine,  for  example,  that  some  of  those 
who  were  denied  admission  to  tbe  ceremonial  of 
lost  Saturday  within  the  precincts  of  St.  James’s 
Palace  may  have  stood  beside  the  ranks  of  car¬ 
riages  that  lined  St  James’s  street  and  Pall-mall, 
and  may  have  felt  that  they  had  no  reason,  after 
all,  to  envy  the  privileged  unfortunates  who  found 
themselves  as  the  day  waned  still  at  a  hopeless 
distance  from  the  door,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  hour,  while  the  inexorable 
hour  hand  went  on,  indicating  ha'f-past  four,  five, 
half-past  five,  and  six  o’clock,  till  they  bad  not  the 
faintest  chance  left  of  a  presentation  that  day  to 
royalty.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  carriage- 
windows  being  drawn  up,  on  the  transit  from 
Apsley  House  to  St.  James’s  street,  to  permit  of 
some  mysterious  rite  being  performed  within, 
where,  from  the  dimly  visible  oscillation  of  ostrich 
plumes  in  tbe  interior,  tbe  bystanders  inferred  that 
tbe  exhausted  occupants  of  the  carriage,  weary  of 
sitting  for  five  mortal  hours  in  full  court-dress, 
sought  refreshment  in  dainty  meriugitet,  or  the 
humbler  but  mure  substantial  refection  of  an  hon¬ 
est  sandwich. 

But  while  the  idlers  of  vanity  and  fashion  were 
thus  severely  punished,  another  personage  whom 
their  loyalty  professed  to  honor,  suffered  far  more 
cruelly  than  they  did.  A  delicate  young  girl  was 
standing  fur  five  and  a  half  mortal  hours  on  one 
spot  of  the  Palace  ttoor.  She  was  one  but  recent¬ 
ly  come  among  us,  and  lately  a  bride — one  whom 
tbe  retiring  domesticity  of  her  previous  life  bad, 

1  perhaps,  but  ill-fitted  for  the  lurrooil  and  exoite- 
I  ment  of  a  State  drawing-room  as  such  things  are 
managed  here.  It  is,  however,  painful  to  antici- 
I  pate  the  ill  effects  which  tbe  repetition  of  such 
I  scenes  as  those  of  last  Saturday  may  have  upon 
tbe  health  of  our  young  and  amiable  i’rincess.  In 
fact  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue  the  pre- 
sentations  for  a  few  minutes  while  tbe  youthful  re- 
I  presentative  of  her  Majesty  eungut  a  little  ncces- 
i  sary  repoee.  She  was  still  besieged  by  a  vast  num- 
I  ber  of  importunate  visitors,  eagerly  pressing  for- 
I  ward  to  appear  in  the  charmed  circle  of  Court 
I  guests,  under  the  pretence  of  paying  their  respecta 
I  in  person  to  tbe  lovely  mother  “  of  our  kings 
I  to  be." 

I  Tbe  evils  which  attend  on  the  system  of  pre- 
:  sentatiun  at  Court  have  long  been  notorious. 

'  There  have  been  msny  plans  fur  its  improvement. 

'  There  Lave  been  many  oumplaints  from  those  who. 
'  emerging  hot  aud  fluttered,  and  with  the  scars  and 
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(attera  of  their  fierce  biltle  upon  them,  from 
eourtl.T  m<>b,  hare  written  to  th-  T^mea,  exposini; 
the  diacomfurts  and  dioappointmenu  of  to  i 

the  drawiiig-r«>om  and  the  ler^e.  But  for  alt  prac¬ 
tical  pur|KXwa,  tt  brief  letter  wiiich  apfioared  laet  : 
Tueadajr  will  serve  a*  our  text.  The  writer  lell«  < 
U4  that  wlien  George  III.  waa  King,  and  belure  the  : 
wild  oa>8  of  the  Regency,  druwing-ruoius  were  | 
held  twice,  or  sornttiroea  ilirice  a  week,  and  a  ' 
lev^  every  tVedneaday  and  Sunday.  We  should  ^ 
be  loth  indeed  to  urge  the  entire  performaitce  of  i 
Buch  a  foriiitdible  progainme  Jta  this,  llte  Sunday  j 
lev^  is  iiii'uoaistent  with  our  tdea  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath.  Twice  a  week  might,  p.rhap^,  be  | 
found  loo  oftrn,  instead  of  the  iiow  cuooiuary  ] 
four  drawinr-i'Ooms  and  four  levirs  in  each  i>eui>on.  i 
Yet  it  seems  to  be  in  this  diieciion,  by  providina  | 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  preseuiauun,  that 
relief  is  to  be  gained. —  UnfflUh  puyir.  j 

CiBcuMBTAirCEe  AND  GtiVERXMENT. — Oo  that  part  , 
of  Mr.  liigrlow’a  book  which  does  not  refer  to  tlie  \ 
war,  the  only  remaik  that  c.rn  be  made  is  the  one  ] 
which  has  l>eeD  made  long  ago:  “  Is  not  this  the  j 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  budded  ?”  The  ndud  | 
ainks  unuer  the  conteniplaiion  of  the  great  masses  ! 
of  wealtii  wliich  are  stored  up  for  the  of  oian  | 
kind  in  that  marvelnus  magazine,  the  North  Ante-  | 
rican  couiinent.  Vast  rivers,  lakes  like  seas,  | 
boniidles-  plains  alin(«t  inexhaurtibly  fertile,  the  i 
richest  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  coal  in 
the  worl  ,  enormous  forests -in  short,  wealth  in 
every  conceivable  form  and  in  boundless  profusion 
— are  there;  and  the  whole  is  pre-ided  over  by  a 
Governnieiit  i>f  which  one  great  object  appears  to 
be  to  sumniOD  every  hnmau  creature  who  is  dis-  ! 
conieiited  with  his  lot  in  the  world  to  come  and 
help  to  consume  it  all.  Eveu  after  full  allowance 
has  been  made  for  all  ttie  horrors  and  miseries  of 
ttie  pieseni  war,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion  in  I  he  world  oonlains  so  enormous  a  mass  of 
well-to-do  people.  The  wonderful  thing  is,  that 
any  one  sb  'Uld  draw  from  that  fact  any  particular 
iufereiiee  about  the  American  fonn  of  government. 
'Ibe  circumstances  of  the  country  have  done  inti  | 
iiilely  more  to  produce  the  goverunient  than  the 
government  to  produce  the  ciicums'anoes.  Set 
down  in  tne  midst  of  Iroundless  wealth,  insny  mil¬ 
lions  of  Europeans,  all  or  most  of  wiioin  originally 
lefi  Euro|>e  because  they  bad  iutelligeuce  and  ' 
s|>irit  enough  to  feel  dissati-tied  with  narrow  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  to  wish  to  l>e  rich — and  of  C"ur-e 
you  have  democratic  goveniiiient  and  a  Urge 
numiier  of  well-to  do  people.  To  iiTer  from  this 
tliat  there  is  any  specific  virtue  in  deniocracy  is 
like  drawing  a  aimilar  inlerence  from  the  fact  that 
a  particular  democrut  has  had  a  large  fortune  left, 
him.  To  give  the  Americans  their  fair  proportion 
of  praise  and  blame  would  be  a  difficult  tank,  hut 
very  liitle  of  either  ought  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  numennm  and  exceedingly 
well  oflf. — Rtvieie  of  "Lt»  EUu-Uni*  d Arn^qm  «w 
1863,"  hj)  J.  Bigelow. 

SrBmTTTE  roa  Cottow  akd  Wool. — The  Uelilo- 
tw>  Leuefn>>ha  Mnjor,  is  the  name  of  a  new  fibrous 
plant,  which  has  peculiar  claims  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton  and  wool.  It  resembles  flax  more  tlum  any 
other  long-stapled  filument,  and  works  readily  under 
the  fibrilia  process  for  mixing  with  either  cotton  or 
wool.  Its  use  for  paper  stock  was  first  disoovered 
by  William  Pryor,  President  of  the  Historical  So- 
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ciety  of  Halifax,  who  sent  samples  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Al¬ 
len,  of  Hostiin.  in  1H61,  fur  testing  for  fii>rilia. 
The  success  in  fibrilizing  was  perfect,  and  Mr.  Pryor 
submitted  the  samples  of  fibrilia  to  the  London  Kx- 
liibi'iun,  and  obtained  a  first-class  medal  there. 
1  he  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  London  requested 
the  sainpl'S  for  their  museum,  where  they  now  re¬ 
main  as  a  curiosity.  The  fibre  is  thus  de.scribed : 

“  The  Melilotus,  planted  in  drills  twelve  inches 
apart,  in  May,  comes  above  ground  in  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  days,  grows  Uixuriamly,  yielding  an  enormous 
crop  liotn  one  planting  for  several  years.  This 
plant  many  be  cropped  at  the  stage  of  growth  when 
it  is  found  to  yield  a  fiber  most  suits  ble  for  the  fa¬ 
bric  or  purpote  required.  It  grows  to  the  bight  of 
flora  four  to  six  feet.  For  paper  stock,  the  Melilo¬ 
tus  may  be  cut,  dried  like  liay  and  converted  into 
pulp  immediately  from  the  field — ^the  fiber  and  wood 
or  stalk  being  together  available  for  the  different 
varieties  of  paper.  A  peculiarity — and  a  valuable 
one— of  this  plant  is,  that  it  may  remain  in  the  field 
all  winter,  the  air,  snow,  frost,  and  rain,  rotting  it 
effectually  wi  bout  injury  to  ttie  fiber.  In  the  dow¬ 
er  garden  the  Melilotus  is  already  well  known  and 
appreciated,  for  its  delicate  dower  aud  agreeable 
and  lasting  perfume.” 

Tub  royal  wedding  presents  which  were  recently 
exhibited  at  tlie  South  Kensinirton  Museum,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  viewed  by 
229,426  persons. 

Tiie  Regi.strar-General  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  an- 
nuil  report  of  births  marriages,  and  d<  athf,  has  in¬ 
troduced  some  of  tlie  leading  facts  in  the  statistics 
of  France  in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
It  is  8<-cn  that  botli  the  marriage  and  the  birth  rates 
were  lower  in  that  country  than  they  were  in  Eng¬ 
land,  while  the  death  rate  was  higher.  The  persons 
married  were  in  the  proportion  of  1644  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  while  in  England  they  were  1628.  The 
births  were  2688,  against  'he  English  rate  of  3461  ; 
the  deaths,  2308  against  2163.  The  inferiority  in 
births  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  France  has  not  attained'  to  that  density 
which,  in  Englami,  might  be  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

RANtMiM  ExrBESstoys. — “I  am  tired  to  death.” 
So  you  liave  said  very  ofleu,  are  still  alive,  and  in 
very  good  health. 

“  I  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night,”  And  yet 
your  bed  fellow  heard  you  suore  several  times. 

1  would  not  do  it  for  the  world."  And  yet  you 
have  done  many  things  equally  l>ad  for  a  trifle. 

“  We  were  up  to  our  knees  in  mud."  You  know 
very  well  the  dirt  was  not  ovir  your  shoes. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  In  the  various 
libraries  of  Harvard  t'ollege  is  about  I60,0ii0,  name¬ 
ly,  in  the  College  library,  99,OiiO,  exclusive  of  65,<K)0 
pamphlets;  theol  gical  library,  94i)0,  and  4i)00 
pamphlets;  law  library,  13,8(^i;  medical  library, 
20IMI;  scientific  school,  7fki0 ;  Phillips's  astronomi¬ 
cal  library,  1600;  society  libraries,  17,000. 

Discovert  or  ax  Anciext  Citt. — Very  important 
discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in  i^yria. 
John  Taylor,  British  Consul  at  Diyarliekir,  has  dis¬ 
covered  tlie  ruins  of  a  very  large  Assyrian  city, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapaliis,  and  contain¬ 
ing  memorials  of  Him  and  of  his  son  Shalmaneser. 
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